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Labor month in review 


The July Review 


The Producer Price Index article by Wil- 
liam D. Thomas and Joseph Kowal is 
the last of the annual program wrap- 
ups for 1998—articles on employment 
and consumer prices appeared in Feb- 
ruary and April, respectively. In 1998, 
the overall Producer Price Index for Fin- 
ished Goods showed no change. As is 
often the case, this apparent inaction 
at the topside masked important 
changes in the details. In this case, the 
price of finished energy goods fell even 
more rapidly than in the previous year, 
offsetting a modest uptick in the price 
index for consumer foods and an in- 
crease in the prices of goods other than 
food and energy. At earlier stages of 
processing, prices fell more in 1998 than 
they had in 1997 in both the intermedi- 
ate and crude goods stages. 

Even in today’s strong labor market, 
workers with strong ties to a job and an 
employer can still be displaced. Steven 
Hipple analyzed the most recent data from 
the displaced worker supplement to the 
Current Population Survey and found 
that, even with today’s low unemploy- 
ment rates and high rates of job creation, 
more than 2 million adults with 3 years or 
more of tenure lost their jobs to plant clos- 
ings, abolition of shifts, and/or insuffi- 
cient demand at their workplace between 
1995 and 1996. While this represents a 
relatively low rate of displacement—2.9 
percent in 1995-96 versus 3.3 percent in 
1993-94—1t is still a matter of obvious 
concern. 

Per capita income may not be acom- 
plete measure of economic well being, 
say Bart van Ark and Robert H. 
McGuckin, but it is an important one 
and is strongly correlated with many 
others. They then compare the decom- 
positions of per capita income into pro- 
ductivity, labor force participation, and 
annual hours worked components 
across a number of countries. In com- 
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parisons with the European Union and 
Japan in 1997, the United States wins 
out over both in terms of productivity 
and per capita income. Among four 
newly industrializing Asian econo- 
mies—South Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore—labor produc- 
tivity is about 43 percent of that.of the 
United States, but per capita income is 
nearly two-thirds the U.S. level. The dif- 
ference is almost entirely explained by 
higher working hours in those coun- 
tries—South Korean workers, for ex- 
ample, put in nearly a third again as 
many hours in a year than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. 


More women go 
to college 


Among 1998 high school graduates, 
more women than men enrolled in col- 
lege last fall. As of October, 938,000 
young women who graduated from high 
school in 1998 were in college while 
only 906,000 young men were enrolled. 

There were more male high school 
graduates in 1998 than female: 1.5 mil- 
lion men compared with 1.4 million 
women. However, the college enroll- 
ment rate was markedly higher for the 
young women—69.1 percent were en- 
rolled in college while only 62.4 percent 
of the young men were enrolled. Addi- 
tional information is available from 
news release USDL 99-175, “College En- 
rollment and Work Activity of 1998 High 
School Graduates.” 


Pay and benefits 


Health insurance, paid leave, Social Se- 
curity, and other benefits together ac- 
counted for close to a third of the com- 
pensation received by manufacturing 
employees in March 1999. Legally re- 
quired benefits such as Social Security 
were the largest of all the benefits. 


Overall, 31.2 percent of manufactur- 
ing compensation in March 1999 was 
in the form of benefits. Social Security 
and other legally required benefits rep- 
resented 8.5 percent of total compen- 
sation. Paid leave accounted for 7.6 per- 
cent of compensation in manufactur- 
ing and health insurance for 6.9 percent. 

In contrast, workers in industries out- 
side of manufacturing received only about 
a quarter of their compensation in bene- 
fits. In March 1999, benefits comprised 
25.9 percent of nonmanufacturing com- 
pensation. The percent of compensation 
from legally required benefits was slightly 
higher in nonmanufacturing than in manu- 
facturing, at 8.7 percent. For each of the 
other benefits, the share of total compen- 
sation was lower for nonmanufacturing 
workers. Additional information is avail- 
able from news release USDL 99-183, “Em- 
ployer Costs for Employee Compensa- 
tion, March 1999.” 


Wages in metropolitan 
areas 


On June 24, 1999, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics released metropolitan area 
data from the Occupational Employ- 
ment Statistics survey on its Internet 
site for the first time. These data, which 
provide detailed occupational employ- 
ment and wage estimates for 334 metro- 
politan areas, had not been previously 
published elsewhere. 

The metropolitan area employment 
and wage estimates can be found at 

http://stats.bls.gov/oes/msa/ 

oessrch1.htm 


Additional information about the em- 
ployment and wage estimates also can 
be obtained by calling 202-606-6569. 


News releases discussed above 
are available at 


http://stats.bls.gov/newsrel.htm 


FF 
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Producer Price Highlights 


Producer price 
highlights, 1998 


The crude and intermediate stage-of-processing components 
of the Producer Price Index declined in 1998; however, 
the finished goods index showed no change, as falling prices 


goods other than foods and energy 


Ts Producer Price Index (PPI) for Fin- 
ished Goods showed no change in 1998, 
after falling 1.2 percent in 1997 and rising 
2.8 percent in 1996. The 1997-98 period marked 
the first time since 1947—the earliest year for 
which data are available—that this index failed 
to show an increase over a 2-year span. Within 
finished goods, prices for finished goods other 
than foods and energy—a category that includes 
both consumer goods and capital equipment— 
increased 2.5 percent in 1998, after showing no 
change a year earlier. The index for consumer 
foods rose 0.1 percent in 1998, after decreasing 
0.8 percent in 1997. However, the index for fin- 
ished energy goods fell 11.7 percent, after de- 
clining 6.4 percent over the previous 12 months. 
(See table 1.) 

At the earlier stages of processing, the PPI for 
Intermediate Materials, Supplies, and Compo- 
nents fell 3.3 percent, after declining 0.8 percent 
a year earlier. This index measures price move- 
ments for goods such as flour, steel, lumber, in- 
dustrial chemicals, diesel fuel, and paper boxes 
and containers. Similarly, prices for crude goods 
for further processing also fell in 1998, declining 
16.7 percent, after falling 11.3 percent in 1997. 
Crude goods include commodities such as wheat, 
slaughter cattle, crude petroleum, natural gas, scrap 
metals, logs and timber, and cotton. Prices for en- 
ergy- and food-related materials at both the inter- 
mediate and crude stages of processing fell more 
in 1998 than in 1997. Excluding foods and energy, 


for energy goods offset rising prices for consumer 


the intermediate index turned down in 1998, after 
moving up 0.3 percent in 1997. For crude nonfood 
materials less energy, a 16.0-percent decline in 1998 
followed no change in the previous year. 

Table 2 shows that in each of the stage-of-pro- 
cessing categories, the ratio of advancing to declin- 
ing indexes fell over the 1997-98 period.' For ex- 
ample, although the index for finished goods was 
unchanged in 1998, the ratio of advancing to declin- 
ing indexes within finished goods fell slightly. This 
shift was due primarily to the component index, fin- 
ished goods other than foods and energy, where the 
percentage of indexes in decline rose in 1998. This 
occurred in spite of the fact that this index advanced 
2.5 percent for the year, after showing no change 
in 1997. 

A detailed look at the 1998 commodity data re- 
veals that much of the rise in prices for finished 
goods other than foods and energy is linked to one 
commodity area—cigarettes. In fact, the 49.4-per- 
cent increase in cigarette prices during 1998 ac- 
counted for roughly three-fifths of the rise in the 
index for finished goods less foods and energy. If 
cigarettes were excluded from total finished goods, 
that index would have declined roughly 1.2 percent 
in 1998, the same rate as in 1997. Within finished 
energy goods, only | of the 12 commodity compo- 
nents advanced—the index for lubricating grease. 
In 1998, the ratio of advancing to declining indexes 
within finished consumer foods rose. During the 
same period, prices increased at a 0.1-percent 
annual rate, after falling at a 0.8-percent rate the 
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Table 1. Annual percent changes for major categories 
of the Producer Price Index by stage of 


processing, 1994-98 


Index 1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 
FINISMEG QOOS \rec-cesevecenesnceess | 1 2.3 2.8 -1.2 0.0 
Foods: tec: ea 1.9 3.4 -.8 ml 
Energy 3.5 (hal Wilers 6.4 | -11.7 
Other SS eee icsessocecdess 1.6 2.6 6 0 2.5 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components .... 4.4 3.3 Tf -.8 -3.3 
Foods and feeds ...............0 —4.5 10.3 2.1 -1.7 -7.3 
ENG QYiteccsccerctacesotecssSeurestreesc 2.9 et ate -7.0 |-12.1 
(@ 402] aeerepecce eer ern rer reed 5:2 -.9 3 -1.6 
Crude materials for 
further processing.................. = 5 os} 14.7 |-11.3 | -16.7 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ...| —9.4 12.9 -1.0 -4.0 |-11.0 


year before. 

Within intermediate materials, the shift to a greater pro- 
portion of declining indexes as a percentage of all indexes 
was in lockstep with price movement. Each major stage-of- 
processing category within intermediate materials—foods, 
energy, and core intermediate materials—showed both a de- 
celerating rate of change and declining prices for 1998. While 
finished goods showed no change and intermediate materi- 
als displayed downward price movement in 1998, the number 
of advancing indexes still outweighed the number of declin- 
ing indexes. By contrast, within crude goods, this ratio turned 
solidly in favor of decliners. The price declines observed in 
overall crude goods and its components were generally 
sweeping in nature, with declines for nearly two-thirds of the 
indexes in this stage-of-processing category. 

Real gross domestic product (GDP) increased 3.9 percent 
in 1998, following growth rates of 3.9 percent in 1997 and 3.4 
percent in 1996. As in recent years, business investment in 
equipment bolstered GDP growth in 1998, while weak ex- 
ports were offset by stepped-up, already robust, household 
spending on goods, services, and housing. The unemploy- 
ment rate for much of the year hovered around 4.5 percent, 
its lowest rate in 29 years. (For most of 1997, the unemploy- 
ment rate lingered at or near 5.0 percent.) Prices for exports 
leaving the United States fell 3.5 percent in 1998, while im- 
port prices declined 6.4 percent for the same period.’ At the 
same time, consumer-level inflation, as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, was 1.6 percent in 1998, just slightly less 
than the previous year's rate of 1.7 percent, the lowest rate 
observed since 1986. 


Finished goods other than foods and energy 


The index for finished goods other than foods and energy 
advanced 2.5 percent in 1998, after showing no change in 
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1997. Much of the upturn was due to an acceleration in 
price increases for cigarettes and prescription drugs. The 
stage-of-processing component index for finished consumer 
goods other than foods and energy increased 4.2 percent in 
1998, after rising 0.3 percent a year earlier. Prices for capi- 
tal equipment showed no change, following a 0.6-percent 
decline in 1997. (See table 3.) 

Among finished consumer goods other than foods and 
energy, 1998 prices rose more rapidly for cigarettes, prescrip- 
tion drugs, cosmetics and other toilet preparations, specialty 
cleaning products, wood household furniture, and mobile 
homes. After declining the previous year, prices increased 
for passenger cars, light motor trucks, malt beverages, lawn 
and garden equipment, and primary wet and dry storage bat- 
teries. Prices declined (although less than in the previous year) 
for major appliances, sanitary paper products, tires, and tele- 
vision receivers. By contrast, prices declined after rising the 
previous year for soaps and detergents, wines and brandy 
spirits, and photographic supplies. Price increases slowed for 
periodical circulation. As has been the case in recent years, 
prices for electronic computers fell substantially in 1998, 26.6 
percent, following a 21.6-percent decline in 1997. Mean- 
while, the index for computer peripheral equipment, which 
includes items such as printers, monitors, and optical scan- 
ning devices, also declined more rapidly in 1998. 

The index for capital equipment showed no change in 1998, 
following a 0.6-percent decline a year earlier. Prices increased 
after falling for passenger cars, light motor trucks, air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration equipment, and fluid meters and 
counting devices. Price increases accelerated for engineer- 
ing and scientific instruments, as well as for aircraft. Price 
decreases slowed for refrigerators and medical instruments 
and equipment. By contrast, the index for electronic comput- 
ers and computer equipment fell more rapidly in 1998 than in 
1997. Prices turned down after rising a year earlier for com- 
munication and related equipment, while the index for inte- 
grating and measuring instruments fell, after showing no 
change in 1997. Price increases slowed for agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment, service industry machinery and parts, 
process control instruments, and wood office furniture and 
store fixtures. 


Tobacco products and alcohol. Prices for tobacco prod- 
ucts rose rapidly in 1998, increasing by 41.3 percent, follow- 
ing an increase of 7.7 percent the previous year. Most of the 
acceleration was due to the index for cigarettes, which ad- 
vanced 49.4 percent in 1998, following a 10.0-percent rise in 
1997. In fact, the cigarette price hike influenced the overall 
PPI for Finished Goods more than any other single index. If it 
were excluded, the Finished Goods index would have de- 
clined at nearly the same rate as in 1997, 1.2 percent. Simi- 
larly, the 2.5-percent rise in finished goods other than foods 


and energy is reduced by roughly three-fifths if cigarettes 
are excluded from the calculation. 

Much of the advance in cigarette prices came with the re- 
lease of December data, following the $206 billion settlement 
agreed to between the Nation’s five largest cigarette manufac- 
turers and attorneys-general from 46 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and five U.S. territories. (Producers had reached settle- 
ments earlier with Mississippi, Florida, Texas, and Minnesota.) 
Settlement payments are to be made over the next 25 years. In 
addition to December’s 30.7-percent increase in cigarette prices, 
four other noteworthy price hikes occurred in 1998, ranging in 
size from 2.1 percent to 4.2 percent. The cigar index advanced 
8.8 percent in 1998. Over the last decade, cigar prices have 
consistently risen, leaving prices nearly double what they were 
10 years ago. 

The index for alcoholic beverages rose 1.5 percent in 1998, 
after falling 0.5 percent in the previous year. This upturn was 
driven solely by rising prices for malt beverages, which advanced 
at a 2.8-percent rate, following a 1.5-percent rate of decline in 
1997. A stabilization in what had been declining rates of domes- 
tic beer consumption seems to have helped firm up prices. How- 
ever, the indexes for wine and brandy and for distilled spirits fell 
in 1998, after showing increases a year earlier. Exports of wine 
and distilled spirits to the Far East also fell, while domestic con- 


1996-97 1997-98 
Index ree ena, Srl apa eee Gane ae a, 
Advances Declines | Unchanged , Advances Declines Unchanged 
Number of indexes | 
FEIMISHISON GOO Sicecsenceececsesertraceassvarecerccucepsetisticscerasesuerenosas 386 153 16 368 167 11 
CONSUIMOMMOCOUS tercsecctersner remit cncestarccicasnestecstsancorecarsossc 38 43 0 47 31 0 
EMORY 1GOOUS te serescnteanseantetranecs ceececeasetsecestancterssucervessen® 3 10 0 1 | 11 0 
EXCODE TOOGZANGIONONGY a ssrees-<cecresecsarneeccarcncsrsorscessoosone 345 100 16 320 125 11 
IMLONMEGDlALS \GOOGS:<....ceckecespesecnsscecssocacecstsnccatsseacessaasonava 413 210 18 | 367 251 14 
Foodstuffs @ndnteedstults <7 2. .coccsses-atcccevesescsenaceae--oenu 23 32 0 24 28 0 
ENOrQV MAO als aetredrcacesemtacteccassnncensetavcescesveqreveceasatceses 7 12 1 1 17 0 
EXCopt fOOdA@nGdtemOnGy i. ssrccc-tcssesecccrassssceevacsterscaseosuce 390 178 17 345 220 14 
GOGO GOOUS ae cpresarcecencsh toe taescacecocee=teancecansaracnantaadecsenraacads 35 28 0 20 41 2 
FOOdStuiTS ANG HGOCStUIS sooo oc cskoctecscatecentevecndanestennnanns iS 15 0 11 18 0 
EMOIOVMALCIIAlS exevacccvarascnenccvonccnscansarupessmtcrancenncttsaaraeas 1 2 0 0 3 0 
Nonfood materials leSS CN@IGy ..........ccessceesseeeseeeteeeeeee 20 13 0 10 24 0 
Percent 
FIGISNOG \GOOUS sercrtecsessstsescncoce-sacee, cfssst chiete sean cdeoncasescuse 69.5 27.6 2.9 67.4 30.6 2.0 
GONSUMOMOOUS weererares crececeenecee cer sacsscer-cearacou-svecarerenaer? 46.9 53.1 0 60.3 39.7 0 
EMOICY QOOUS tecceses-tteeeeet ores cntet ere 23.1 76.9 0 8.3 91.7 0 
Except food and energy 74.8 Pail 3.5 70.2 | 27.4 2.4 
IATEITMIOC AO NCGOOOS ec teecec ext age ccc weccnncrsaseccrou-amecaeancsesee= 64.4 32.8 2.8 58.1 39.7 pRfd 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ............:cscsesssssseseetscereereess 41.8 58.2 0 46.2 53.8 0 
EMOrGY MalenalS een acecsscse>sac-ne-0eyoauescsneascasacaenaqevacsyeasa- 35.0 60.0 | 5.0 5.6 94.4 0 
EXCODE TOOG ANG IONCIOY scccceccssassbeasesccstenececasdececnvansueenes 66.7 30.4 | 2.9 59.6 38.0 2.4 
ET a a ee ee a Ce ee 55.6 44400 | Te See i Wei 65.1 3.2 
FOGUSHINS ANGMECOSTUTS Wece-cr-seersthecscecreceaccanassananaanss-s 50.0 50.0 | 0 37.9 62.1 0 
Elifefeo WA ECT El Sireea reece eccece oe areca teceo- cre cee coe cece 33.3 66.7 0 0 100.0 0 
Nonfood materials leSS CNErGy .........:sesseescesseeseeeeenes 60.6 39.4 0 29.4 70.6 0 
ie Ee Se Te a eee eee ee ee ee a 
Note: Calculations are based on 12-month change from December to December of indicated years. 


sumption of hard liquor continued its downward trend. 


Transportation equipment. The index for motor vehicles 
increased 0.9 percent in 1998, after moving down 2.7 percent 
in 1997. Prices rose 0.5 percent for passenger cars, 1.0 per- 
cent for light trucks, and 3.9 percent for heavy trucks. Motor 
vehicle sales were buoyant in 1998, as manufacturers sold 
roughly 15.6 million new cars and light trucks during the year, 
up 2.9 percent from the previous year. This was the second- 
highest sales-volume year on record, with 1986 being the all- 
time mark. However, a sizable portion of overall sales during 
early 1998 resulted from incentives and discounts instituted to 
move inventory. As a result, prices for passenger cars and 
light trucks fell noticeably during spring and summer. Prices, 
however, did rebound with the introduction of the new model- 
year vehicles in October. Cost cutting efforts continued in the 
passenger car and light motor truck markets, with manufac- 
turers attempting to increase profits while holding costs and 
prices steady. During this period of highly competitive mar- 
kets, global overcapacity, the prospect of lower sales, and 
weakness in Asian economies, automakers pursued mergers 
and joint ventures in hope of realizing manufacturing cost sav- 
ings and economies-of-scale benefits. 

The index for aircraft and aircraft equipment increased 1.1 


Table 2. Advancing and declining Producer Price Indexes for selected stage-of-processing groupings, 1996-98 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
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Table 3. Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected finished goods other than 
foods and energy, 1994-98 
Index 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
"Pp 

Finished goods other than 
foods and energy ..........-++ 1.6 2.6 0.6 0.0 25 

Finished consumer goods 
less foods and energy .... 1.4 2.8 8 3 4.2 
Passenger Cars ............. Dell ier -.8 —2.6 2D 
Light truCks) <ccccscsecscsecsseee 3.3 1:5 a2 -3.6 1.0 
Prescription drugs ......... 3.1 4.2 2.0 3:63) 20:9 
Over-the-counter drugs . aleve Vat | = T7 3 .0 
Cigarettes -52: ee esc -.1 3.7 3.3 10.0 | 49.4 
BOOKS o-oo crepe ccakes saeet 5.4 6.5 3.2 3.3 4.1 
Periodical circulation...... 3.6 4.8 2.0 4.0 3.4 
Newspaper circulation ... 3.3 8.8 4.2 et fen 
Household furniture....... 2.7 ali 1.4 le, 1.9 
Capital equipment ............ 2.0 2.2 4 -.6 0 
Heavy trucks ...........00000+. 3.0 4.1 | -4.5 6 3.9 
Truck trailers ...........--0+- en Dig 4 2.0 1.9 

Metal-cutting machine 

NOO|S cus Sscuss scances se ctep cass 1.8 4.1 3.1 2.1 125 

Metal-forming machine 
tOOIS) <... att t Bae naaes 3.5 a2 2.6 3.2 1.8 
GOMPULCTS ecsanerestnesescae -6.8 |-12.7 |-22.3 | -21.6 | -26.6 
Agricultural machinery ... 2.0 4.7 1.4 1.4 alf 
Construction machinery . 2.0 f 1.8 1:9 afl 


percent in 1998, with prices rising in response to routine con- 
tract escalations due to cost increases for labor and materials. 
Demand for aircraft and parts was mixed, with ample domes- 
tic demand offset by weakness abroad and competition from 
European manufacturers. The index for railroad equipment and 
parts rose 0.7 percent in 1998, after declining 1.5 percent a year 
earlier. This turnaround came about mainly due to new-found 
price strength in locomotives and parts, which advanced 1.1 per- 
cent in 1998, after registering a 4.5-percent decline in 1997. 
Overall, increasing transportation needs, fueled by the strong 
domestic economy, seem to have helped firm up prices for trans- 
portation products such as locomotives and heavy-motor trucks, 
as well as for transportation services such as local and long-haul 
trucking and water transportation of freight. 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals. Price increases for drugs and 
pharmaceuticals accelerated in 1998, on the strength of a 
much more rapid advance in prescription drugs, which surged 
20.9 percent, after posting a 3.6-percent rise in 1997. This ad- 
vance was fueled by a dramatic increase in prices for psycho- 
therapeutic drugs. However, more moderate increases were ob- 
served in other prescription drug categories. Prices for sys- 
temic anti-infectives, cardiovascular therapy, dermatologicals, and 
internal analgesics showed modest increases, while the index 
for antiarthritic prescription drugs declined 0.2 percent. In con- 
trast to prices for prescription drugs, prices for over-the-counter 
drugs showed no change, after posting a 0.3-percent gain in the 
prior year. Over-the-counter drug manufacturers spent much 
of 1998 adjusting prices modestly through the use of coupons 
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and other special promotions. 

Computers. The index for electronic computers fell 26.6 per- 
cent in 1998—the third straight calendar year that this index has 
declined more than 20 percent. Prices fell sharply for personal 
computers and workstations (46.3 percent), portable computers 
(47.4 percent), and midrange computers (23.8 percent). The in- 
dex for large-scale general purpose computers dropped more 
moderately (10.9 percent). Consumers had more choices than 
ever before in 1998, as improving technology and production 
processes continued to result in a multiplicity of improved, low- 
priced configurations. As in other recent years, heightened price 
competition was prevalent throughout the industry. The Asian 
economic crisis added additional price pressure by acting as a 
source of inexpensive components. 


Foods and related products 


Prices received by domestic producers of finished consumer 
foods inched up 0.1 percent in 1998, after falling 0.8 percent 
in 1997. (See table 4.) Contributing to this turnaround, the 
indexes for natural, processed and imitation cheese, fluid milk 
products, fresh vegetables (except potatoes), and shortening 
and cooking oils all displayed accelerating rates of inflation. 
Prices turned up after falling a year earlier for young chick- 
ens, processed fruits and vegetables, and soft drinks, and for 
dry, condensed, and evaporated milk products. Declines were 
smaller in 1998 than in 1997 for beef and veal and eggs for 
fresh use. By contrast, prices turned down in 1998 after 
increasing in 1997 for roasted coffee, butter, and finfish and 
shellfish. The indexes for pork and fresh fruits and melons 


[Table 4. “3 = =6Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected food items, 1994-98 


Index 1996 ; 1997 

Finished consumer foods .... Teil 1.9 3.4 | -0.8 0.1 
POR at areteneeeere nee -11.1 15.3 | 21.9 |-13.6 | -27.3 
Dairy products ................. -2.0 5.4 2.4 4.7 10.7 
Fresh fruits and melons ...|—11.2 25 37.2 | -8.2 | -19.0 
Fresh and dry vegetables | 25.6 |-36.0 |-24.3 | 21.6 8.8 
Roasted coffee ................ 49.8 | -8.2 | -8.4 18.1 -9.5 
Beef and veal .................. -4.8 | -1.4 7.4 | -5.4 —2.7 
Processed poultry ............ -3.7 8.4 2.6 | -6.3 3.8 

Intermediate foods and 

IOOGS. cx ducattoaeecounrss ene -4.5 10.3 2.1 -1.7 -7.3 
Prepared animal feeds ....|-10.6 | 20.6 5.4 | -3.1 | -20.4 
Crude vegetable oils ........ 4.1 |-14.1 -9.3 | 13.9 —2.7 
Belg ener were ene -1.1 20.1 -9.0 | -8.2 -5.6 
Confectionery materials ...]| 2.2 1.5 2.2 |-15.8 —1.0 
Refined sugar ..............0.. 8 8 4.2 -4.5 6 

Crude foodstuffs and 

{OOASIUS cb vsemensenene 


fell at a faster rate during the most recent year. Price in- 
creases slowed markedly for Irish potatoes for consumer use. 

The index for intermediate foods and feeds fell 7.3 percent 
in 1998, following a 1.7-percent decline a year earlier. Pre- 
pared animal feed prices declined 20.4 percent, after register- 
ing amuch smaller drop in 1997 (3.1 percent). Prices for pork 
also fell at a faster rate, tumbling 27.3 percent, following an 
already steep 13.6-percent rate of decline in 1997. Price in- 
creases slowed for the following items: bulk fluid milk and 
cream; refined vegetable oils; frozen packaged fish and sea- 
food; canned, cooked, smoked, and prepared poultry; and jams, 
jellies, and preserves. Prices turned down after increasing in 
1997 for crude vegetable oils, chicken hens and other small- 
game poultry, and tea. By contrast, price increases for natural 
cheese (except cottage cheese) accelerated to 21.4 percent in 
1998, following a 6.1-percent increase in 1997. Prices for re- 
fined sugar turned up after falling the previous year, while the 
index for granulated sugar showed no change after falling the 
year before. Prices fell less in 1998 than in 1997 for beef and 
veal, confectionery materials, and flour. 

Farm prices, as measured by the Producer Price Index for 
Crude Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs, decreased 11.0 percent in 
1998, after declining 4.0 percent in 1997. The index for slaugh- 
ter cattle declined 12.0 percent, after registering a 2.0-percent 
gain 12 months earlier. Slaughter-hog prices plunged 76.8 per- 
cent, following an already large, 21.7-percent drop a year ear- 
lier. Prices turned down after rising for corn, soybeans, alfalfa 
hay, and unprocessed and packaged fish. The indexes for wheat, 
Louisiana rough rice, and breaker-stock and undergrade chicken 
eggs declined at a faster rate in 1998 than in the previous year. 
By contrast, fluid milk prices surged in 1998. Citrus fruit, slaugh- 
ter broilers, and slaughter turkey prices advanced, after declin- 
ing the previous year. 


Grains and feeds. Grain prices fell 18.9 percent in 1998, 
following a 2.0-percent drop in 1997, and a 20.3-percent de- 
cline in 1996. Generally favorable growing conditions through- 
out 1998 resulted in ample crop harvests and yields per acre.* 
The 1998 corn harvest improved 6.0 percent from its 1997 
level, to stand at 9.76 billion bushels. Only the 10.1 billion bush- 
els harvested in 1994 provided a better production total. Fur- 
thermore, corn yields increased 7.7 bushels to 134.4 bushels 
per acre. Total wheat and rice harvests also rose, gaining 2.8 
percent and 3.0 percent respectively. However, while wheat 
yields rose a healthy 9.4 percent to 43.2 bushels per acre, rice 
yields fell 3.9 percent to 5,669 pounds per acre, due to cold 
and wet springtime weather. 

Prices were further influenced by the Asian financial cri- 
sis, which, beginning in the latter half of 1997 and continuing 
through all of 1998, stifled demand for U.S. exports of corn 
and wheat. Devalued foreign currencies compounded this 
problem by giving foreign-grown grains and feeds a competi- 


tive price advantage. Wheat ended the year at an index level 
not seen since 1990, while corn prices closed the year at 
their lowest level since 1987. 

Soybean prices fell 21.3 percent in 1998, after moving up 1.8 
percent in 1997. Domestically, soybean production totaled 2.76 
billion bushels in 1998, up 3.0 percent from 1997. The 1998 har- 
vest was the largest on record, with the 1997 crop being the 
second largest harvest to date. Yield per acre stood at 38.9 bush- 
els, the same as in 1997. Only the 41.4 bushels per acre re- 
corded in 1994 was more productive. As with corn and wheat, 
foreign trade in soybeans was dominated by the Asian financial 
crisis and its related effects. 

With corn, wheat, and soybean prices all in decline, it comes 
as no surprise that the index for prepared animal feeds also fell 
precipitously during 1998. Prices fell 20.4 percent, after regis- 
tering a modest 3.1-percent decrease in the prior year. This was 
the third largest calendar-year decline on record, behind a 20.7- 
percent drop in 1955 and a 25.6-percent decrease in 1948. Fall- 
ing prices for prepared animal feeds helped livestock farmers, 
who, in 1998, suffered from a market collapse of their own. 


Slaughter livestock and meats. After a much ballyhooed 
year for hog farmers in 1996, slaughter-hog and pork prices 
began deteriorating in the latter half of 1997 and continued in 
a downward spiral throughout 1998. During the spike in prices 
in 1996, many hog farmers expanded their existing herds, and 
many others entered the market. The resulting increase in 
production combined with a slowdown in foreign demand (par- 
ticularly from East Asia) caused slaughter-hog and pork prices 
to plummet. The index for slaughter hogs declined 76.8 per- 
cent in 1998, leaving it at an unprecedented low. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated yearend slaughter hog prices 
to be $17.05 per hundredweight, a 60-year low. (The break- 
even price is considered to be roughly $35.85 per hundred- 
weight.) 

In much the same manner, pork prices fell 27.3 percent in 
1998, following a 13.6-percent drop in 1997. This decrease in 
pork prices is the largest calendar-year decline on record, and 
the fourth largest declining 12-month rate of change observed 
by the PPI. The current market for slaughter hogs and pork, 
however, has not resulted in a mass exodus of producers. In- 
stead, cautious optimism arose in the industry, with a general 
feeling that slaughter hog and pork prices could sink no further, 
and that a resurgence in the market was therefore inevitable. 

During the latter half of 1997 and much of 1998, the Nation’s 
red-meat pipeline was glutted with supply. Low feed costs re- 
sulted in record weights for slaughter cattle. Prices for beef, 
however, fell well below expectations. In the spring of 1998, 
demand for beef products increased just before the summer grill- 
ing season hit its peak. Prices began to track downward in late 
summer and early autumn, however, primarily because of 
plummeting prices for pork, a product often substituted for beef. 
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The year ended mixed—the index for slaughter cattle was 12.0 
percent below its level in the previous year, but beef and veal 
prices were down only 2.7 percent, after registering a 5.4-per- 
cent drop in 1997. 

Prices for slaughter poultry trended upward in 1998, mainly 
on the strength of rising prices for slaughter broilers and fryers 
and for slaughter turkeys. The index for processed young chick- 
ens also rose, but turkey-meat prices declined 1.8 percent. Strong 
domestic demand for breast meat from both food-service out- 
lets and retail food markets helped prices recover from steep 
declines in 1997. Demand from Russia, particularly for dark 
meat, lifted prices early in the year. Russia alone accounted for 
40 percent of total U.S. chicken exports in 1998. However, the 
Russian currency crisis of late August left these buyers unable 
to continue purchasing at their earlier levels. Thus, the slaughter 
and processed poultry indexes ended the year on a down note. 


Fluid milk and dairy products. The index for fluid milk 
surged 25.6 percent in 1998. Among its component indexes, 
milk eligible for fluid use jumped 25.1 percent, after posting a 
2.3-percent rise in 1997, and prices for manufacturing-grade 
milk rose 33.3 percent, following a 12.1-percent increase in 
1997. Prices for dairy products also rose considerably, ad- 
vancing 10.7 percent in 1998, after increasing 4.7 percent in 
the previous year. Inclement weather during the spring and 
summer months, particularly in the western dairy States, was 
cited as the driving force behind this run up. Poor weather 
conditions stressed dairy cattle and increased incidences of 
udder inflammation, which ultimately translated into higher 
prices for packaged fluid milk products, as well as for com- 
modities high in butterfat, such as cheese and ice cream. But- 
ter prices were severely influenced, surging 73.8 percent 
from December 1997 through September 1998. In response, 
many buyers left the market, resulting in the butter index 
plummeting 45.7 percent, ending the year 5.7 percent below 
its 1997 level. 


Energy 


The PPI for crude energy materials fell 23.8 percent during 
1998, following a similarly large drop in 1997. (See table 5.) 
Prices declined across the board for crude-stage fossil fuels. 
Prices for crude petroleum decreased 48.6 percent in 1998, 
following a 28.3-percent decrease in the previous year. World- 
wide, crude-oil production remained more than ample, while 
pockets of economic slowdown, particularly in Asia, limited 
global demand for crude oil and refined petroleum products. 
By yearend, the PPI for crude petroleum stood at a level not 
seen since 1974, 

The index for coal declined 1.2 percent in 1998, after ad- 
vancing 4.9 percent in 1997, when the supply of coal had been 
disrupted during parts of the year by railroad-related prob- 
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Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for selected energy items, 1994-98 


Index 1994 | 1995 | 1996 1997 | 1998 


Finished energy goods........... 3.5 aie 11.7 | -6.4 | -11.7 
GASOMMG sess ntns ova secnaeaseomenrcneee Dhse 2.4 | 27.1 1-15.00 | —33.1 
Home heating oil ...............+. 69 | 11:9 | 28:0 4=21-7 7) =3s6-1 
Residential electric power...) 1.5 9 6 -.2 —2.5 
Residential natural gas ....... -2.6 | -2.4 pie 2.4 -2.4 

Intermediate energy goods ...} 2.9 5 ae 11.2 | -7.0 | =12.1 


Natural gas to electric 

utilities 
Diesel fuels 
JOU TUGIS! ai eacccveee : 
Commercial electric power ... 
Liquefied petroleum gas ...... 
Residual fuels ....................+5 


3.4 | -1.4 6.1 9.3 | -24.3 
oo Va 26.2 |-22.5 | -33.8 
4.3 6.1 26.1 |-22.3 | -35.8 
2.3 6 —.1 .0 —1.8 
13.0 3.9 71.4 |-29.3 | -32.6 
10.2 | -4.7 32.8 | -7.6 | -39.8 


-.1 3.7 51.2 4-23.1 —23.8 
-14.0 —.3 92.0 |-27.9 | —17.8 


Crude energy materials ........... 
Natutal GAS ci. A 220 dearer 
Crude petroleum ............:++ 


lems. According to the Energy Information Administration, 
domestic coal production increased 2.6 percent in 1998, while 
coal imports increased 16.0 percent. After posting a 27.9- 
percent drop in the prior year, the natural gas index fell 17.8 
percent in 1998, as underground natural gas storage levels 
rose 8.0 percent, following already plentiful levels in 1997.* 

The PPI for intermediate energy goods decreased 12.1 per- 
cent in 1998, after registering a 7.0-percent decrease in 1997. 
Gasoline prices fell 33.1 percent, following a 15.0-percent drop 
a year earlier. For most of the year, total domestic-refinery gaso- 
line production combined with imports outweighed total domes- 
tic demand. Other refined petroleum products—jet fuel, kero- 
sene, diesel, and residual fuels—also fell at a faster rate during 
1998. The same trend held true for the natural gas sector, where 
the index for liquefied petroleum gas showed an accelerating 
rate of decline, while prices for industrial natural gas, natural gas 
to electric utilities, and commercial natural gas all fell, after rising 
in 1997. Falling prices for extracted natural gas were a major 
contributor to this movement. In all, prices for diesel fuel and 
liquefied petroleum gas finished 1998 at levels not seen since the 
latter half of the 1980s. Prices for gasoline, kerosene, and jet 
fuels ended the year at their lowest levels in more than 20 years. 
In addition, the index for industrial electric power fell 1.3 percent 
in 1998, following a 0.5-percent rise in the previous year. Com- 
mercial electric power prices fell 1.8 percent, after showing no 
change in 1997, Falling prices for power-generating fossil fuels 
and increased competition among electricity providers helped 
push prices lower. 

The pp! for finished energy goods declined 11.7 percent in 
1998, after posting a 6.4-percent decline in 1997. As in the inter- 
mediate stage-of-processing level, the primary cause of this ac- 
celerating rate of decline was falling gasoline prices. In addi- 
tion, the index for residential electric power fell 2.5 percent, 
after a 0.2-percent drop in 1997. (Residential electric power 


is the most heavily weighted item in both finished energy 
z00ds and finished goods as a whole.) Prices for home heat- 
ing oil fell 36.1 percent in 1998, following a21.7-percent drop a 
year earlier. By year’s end, prices for home heating oil had 
reached a 12-year low. Prices for residential natural gas de- 
creased 2.4 percent, following a 2.4-percent advance in 1997. 
Lower input costs and favorable weather conditions in many 
parts of the country during the heating and cooling seasons were 
widely cited as helping to keep household energy prices in check. 


Intermediate industrial materials 


The PPI for intermediate materials other than foods and energy 
declined 1.6 percent during 1998. This, after registering a 0.3- 
percentrise in 1997. Leading the way were steadily falling prices 
for materials for nondurable manufacturing, which had increased 
modestly in 1997. After showing no change in 1997, prices for 
materials for durable manufacturing also declined. The index for 
materials and components for construction rose at a much slower 
rate in 1998 than in 1997. (See table 6.) 


Nondurable manufacturing materials. The index for 
nondurable manufacturing materials dropped 5.3 percent in 
1998, after registering a 0.3-percent rise during 1997. Not 
since 1951, when this index closed the calendar year down 
6.1 percent, has the nondurable manufacturing materials in- 
dex fallen at such a steep rate for a calendar year. (In publi- 
cation since 1947, this index had its fastest rate of decline in 
1949, falling 8.9 percent.) Throughout 1998, prices for non- 
durable manufacturing materials declined every month. Three 
commodity sectors accounted for more than three-fourths of 
the 1998 downturn: pulp and paper products (excluding build- 
ing products), industrial chemicals, and plastic resins and 
materials. 

In the pulp and paper sector, paperboard prices declined 
8.0 percent, after posting a 5.8-percent advance a year ear- 
lier. Writing and printing grade paper prices also turned down, 
showing a 7.0-percent drop, after a 3.4-percent rise in the 
previous year. The index for newsprint rose less in 1998 than 
in 1997. The price of woodpulp—a material input to paper 
and paperboard production—declined 12.5 percent in 1998, 
after a 4.1-percent gain in the prior year. In addition, prices 
for wastepaper and pulpwood—basic industrial materials that 
are inputs to paper and paperboard—also fell in 1998, after 
rising in 1997. 

Looking to other BLS data relating to the paper and allied 
products sector, import prices for paper, paperboard, and ar- 
ticles of paper pulp, paper, and board fell 2.7 percent in 1998, 
while export prices fell 4.5 percent.* Also, data published by 
the Federal Reserve Board indicated that industrial produc- 
tion of paper and allied products fell roughly 1.0 percent in 
1998, following increases of 3.3 percent in 1997 and 5.1 per- 


cent in 1996.° In all, ample supplies of material inputs, pro- 
duction overcapacity, soft foreign market demand, and low- 
priced imports left pulp and paper products (excluding building 
products) in decline almost every month during 1998. 

The index for industrial chemicals decreased 5.7 percent in 
1998, after registering a modest 1.1-percent decrease a year 
earlier. This steepening rate of decline was led by falling prices 
for primary basic organic chemicals. Petroleum refinery out- 
puts, such as ethylene and benzene, led the way, dropping 27.3 
percent and 19.0 percent, respectively. Both indexes showed 
much smaller declines the previous year. Also contributing to 
this price deceleration were falling prices for basic inorganic 
chemicals. The chlorine index fell 57.0 percent, after a 15.0- 
percent rise in 1997. 

Within plastic resins and materials, prices for thermoplastic 
resins decreased 15.6 percent, after posting a 3.3-percent de- 
crease a year earlier. For comparison, BLS reported declining 
import prices in 1998 for organic chemicals, inorganic chemi- 
cals, plastic resins and materials, and plastic products. Except 
for inorganic chemicals, export prices for each of these prod- 
ucts also fell.’ Falling prices for crude petroleum, combined with 
economic downturn abroad, have been widely cited as contrib- 
uting to excess worldwide supplies and falling prices for indus- 
trial chemicals and plastic resins and materials, as well as for 
plastic products and other synthetics manufactured from these 
chemical materials. 

Other indexes contributing to the overall downturn in materi- 
als for nondurable manufacturing prices include inedible fats and 
oils, gray fabrics, and synthetic fibers. By contrast, prices for 


ifelel[-X-¥ = =Annual percent change in Producer Price 


Indexes for selected intermediate and crude 
materials other than foods and energy, 1994-98 
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phosphates, stemmed and redried tobacco, and for cotton 
broadwoven fabric rose slightly, after falling modestly in the 
prior year. 


Durable manufacturing materials. The Ppt for durable 
manufacturing materials declined 5.5 percent in 1998, after post- 
ing no change in 1997. This index, also in publication since 1947, 
has never before shown a calendar-year decline of this magni- 
tude. Previously, the steepest rate of decline recorded was 4.3 
percent in 1949. Nearly four-fifths of this downturn can be at- 
tributed to two related commodity areas—nonferrous metals and 
steel mill products. 

Within nonferrous metals, prices for aluminum mill shapes fell 
8.5 percent in 1998, following a 6.8-percent rise a year earlier. 
The indexes for copper and brass mill shapes and for nonferrous 
wire and cable fell more in 1998 than in 1997. Prices for 
nonprecious primary nonferrous metals decreased 17.4 percent, 
after registering a more modest 3.5-percent decrease a year 
earlier. This steepening rate of decline was mostly due to falling 
aluminum prices. Declines in the indexes for nonferrous metals 
were roughly consistent throughout the year, and generally were 
attributed to falling prices for nonferrous metal ores and nonfer- 
rous scrap (basic industrial materials). Other factors include 
soft foreign demand due to economic weakness abroad, excess 
worldwide production, and falling prices for competing imports 
entering the United States. 

Within ferrous metals, prices for steel mill products declined 
6.5 percent in 1998, following a 0.5-percent rise in 1997. Most 
of this downturn occurred in the latter half of the year, culminat- 
ing with 1.3-, 1.4-, and 1.4-percent decreases in October, No- 
vember, and December, respectively. Steel mill products finished 
1998 at an index level not seen since mid-1993. Domestic steel 
demand remained adequate throughout the year; however, in- 
creasing amounts of low-priced imports flooded the United States 
at a pace that topped even the record volume of 1997.8 

The latter half of 1998 saw Russia, Brazil, Japan, and other 
steel-producing nations selling their steel for very low prices. 
Domestic steel producers, unhappy with the pricing strategies of 
their foreign counterparts, began accusing foreign producers of 
dumping. As a result, the U.S. Department of Commerce and 
Russia reached an agreement in early 1999, establishing a price 
floor on all steel mill products entering the United States and 
limiting the amount of steel imported from Russia. Trade cases 
covering a number of steel products continue, as do discussions 
with other countries. 

Other indexes contributing to the downturn in materials for 
durable manufacturing prices included both softwood lumber and 
hardwood lumber. 


Materials and components for construction. The PPI for 
materials and components for construction advanced 0).1 per- 
cent in 1998, after registering a 1.2-percent gain in 1997. Prices 
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for softwood lumber fell 10.1 percent, following a 3.8-percent 
drop in 1997. The index for hardwood lumber declined 1.2 per- 
cent in 1998, after increasing 7.4 percent a year earlier. Hard- 
wood lumber prices fell modestly but steadily throughout the 
year. The slide in softwood lumber troughed during the spring 
and summer months—the peak of the construction season. Ob- 
servation suggests that both U.S. and Canadian lumber produc- 
ers overestimated peak-season domestic and export demand. 
Reduced exports to Asia weighed heavily on this sector, leaving 
the North American producers with excess supply. The active 
domestic construction market was unable to completely make 
up the difference. Prices for steel mill products, paving asphalt, 
wiring devices, and hardwood flooring fell, after rising the year 
before. On the other hand, the indexes for ready-mixed con- 
crete, unitary air conditioners, and prepared paint rose more in 
1998 than in the previous year. Prices for softwood plywood, 
mineral wool for structural insulation, and for asphalt and tar 
roofing and siding products all advanced, after declining in 1997. 

The index for materials and components for construction was 
the only major stage-of-processing category within intermediate 
goods to show rising prices in 1998. Low interest rates and low 
unemployment rates, as well as continued domestic economic 
expansion, have been widely cited as contributing to continued 
growth within the construction sector. According to the Bureau 
of the Census, the total value of construction put in place rose 
10.1 percent in 1998 (based on current dollars, not seasonally 
adjusted).? This advance was led by a 12.2-percent rise in resi- 
dential building private construction and an 8.1-percent rise in 
nonresidential private construction. The value of public construc- 
tion put in place rose more modestly in 1998—1.9 percent. 


Basic industrial materials 


The PPI for basic industrial materials—crude nonfood mate- 
rials other than foods and energy—declined 16.0 percent in 
1998, after posting no change in 1997. Leading the way were 
falling prices for scrap metal. Also contributing to this price 
deceleration were downturns for wastepaper; logs, bolts, tim- 
ber, and pulpwood; cattle hides; and wool. As with interme- 
diate materials, prices for basic industrial materials in 1998 
were dominated by two related factors: weak demand from 
foreign economies due to economic stagnation and currency 
devaluation, and increased low-priced imports entering the 
United States from these same countries. 

The index for iron and steel scrap declined 39.9 percent in 
1998, following a 14.5-percent rise in 1997. The index for 
aluminum base scrap decreased 24.5 percent, after rising 9.6 
percent in the prior year. Prices for copper base scrap also 
fell more in 1998 than in 1997, Warm weather during the 
early part of 1998 resulted in unexpectedly plentiful supplies 
of ferrous scrap. (Mild weather permits scrap-metal process- 
ing to continue unabated.) In addition, domestic manufactur- 


ing activity was at its strongest during the early portion of the 
year, and as a result, the first part of 1998 saw a plentiful supply 
of prime industrial-grade scrap generated. As the year pro- 
gressed, a slowdown in domestic manufacturing and steadily 
worsening foreign demand for U.S. scrap pinched prices even 
further. Late in the year, domestic markets were overwhelmed 
with low-priced imported pig iron, a substitute for iron and steel 
scrap. By yearend, the index for iron and steel scrap stood at a 
12-year low, while nonferrous scrap prices stood at a 5-year 
low. 

Also contributing to the price deceleration in basic industrial 
materials were downturns for wastepaper and for logs, bolts, 
timber, and pulpwood. As with scrap metal, prices for wastepa- 
per spent most of 1998 in retreat. Mild winter weather condi- 
tions and lack of demand from foreign buyers left the old corru- 
gated containers index down 55.5 percent, after it had risen 22.3 
percent in 1997. Among high-grade and newsprint wastepaper, 
price declines were mainly due to oversupply concerns. For much 
the same reason, the index for mixed wastepaper rose much 
less in 1998 than in 1997. Compounding the situation, current 
production in the paper and paperboard industry stands in a state 
of overcapacity. 

In the timber sector, prices for softwood logs fell 6.5 percent, 
after dropping 1.0 percent a year earlier. The index for hard- 
wood logs declined 11.6 percent, following an 8.4-percent ad- 
vance in 1997. A surge in Canadian exports—partly fueled by 
increased felling and partly fueled by Canadian currency de- 
valuation relative to the U.S. dollar—amplified domestic price 
weakness caused by the Asian economic downturn. Pulpwood 
prices also fell after rising the previous year. The pulpwood in- 
dex retreated mostly out of competition with wastepaper and 
woodpulp—substitutes with declining prices in 1998. 

The index for cattle hides also contributed to the downturn in 
basic industrial materials, falling 22.5 percent in 1998, following 
a drop of 9.7 percent in 1997. Exports of hides and skins de- 
clined 25.0 percent over the year. Wool prices decreased 51.1 
percent, after rising 27.9 percent in the previous year. Prices for 
gold ores stabilized, rising 2.1 percent, following a 21.3-percent 
decline in 1997. Construction-related demand helped the index 
for construction sand, gravel, and crushed stone rise 3.5 percent, 
after registering a 1.8-percent rise a year earlier. A poor-quality 
cotton crop in 1997 resulted in textile producers turning away 
from U.S.-grown cotton in favor of foreign cotton. As a result, 
raw cotton prices decreased 8.0 percent in 1998, although less 
than the 11.2-percent drop observed in 1997. 


Mining and manufacturing industries 


Mining. The PPI for the net output of total domestic mining 
industries decreased by 19.7 percent in 1998, after falling 20.2 
percent the previous year. (See table 7.) This decline was 
mainly due to falling prices in the oil and gas extraction indus- 


try—its index decreased by 25.6 percent in 1998, following a 
24.6-percent decline in 1997. The index for the metal mining 
industry group decreased 7.1 percent, its third consecutive 
yearly decline. Prices received by the coal mining industry 
group fell 1.9 percent. However, the index for the nonmetal- 


Table 7. Annual percent changes in Producer Price 
| 


ndexes for the net output of major industry 
groups, 1994-98 


Index 


Mining industries ..............2. 
Metal mining ...........::eeee 
Goali mining oss--<t--senceete =: 
Oil and gas extraction ....... 
Mining and quarrying of 
nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels .............0. 


Manufacturing industries ....... 
Food and kindred products .. 
Tobacco manufactures ....... 
Textile mill products ............. 
Apparel and other finished 

products made from 
fabrics and similar 
MAHAN oc teneseaasesyses 
Lumber and wood products, 
except fumiture ............. 
Furniture and fixtures .......... 
Paper and allied products .... 
Printing, publishing, and 
allied industries .............. 
Chemicals and allied 
PFOUUCIS 2 2.51 Sevateteses 
Petroleum refining and 
related products ............. 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastic products ............. 
Leather and leather 


Stone, clay, glass, and 
concrete products .......... 
Primary metal industries ...... 
Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and 
transportation equipment 
Machinery, except 
Clectrical seccistcectas.coe 
Electrical and electronic 
machinery, equipment, 
and supplies ...............+6. 
Transportation equipment .... 
Measuring and controlling 
instruments; 
photographic, medical, 
and optical goods; 
watches and clocks ....... 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing 
IMNDUSINIOS cas soses csstrasenenes 


Service industnes 
Railroad transportation ........ 
Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing .......-..- 
U.S. postal service ............ 5 
Water transportation ........... 
Transportation by air ........... 
Pipelines, except 

MatUValiGaSi recur e-etoecose 
Health Services .............002 
Legal SErVICES .........sesceee 


Note: Dash indicates that index is not included in estimation. 
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lic minerals mining industry group increased 2.2 percent, the 
same rate of increase observed in 1996 and 1997. 


Manufacturing. The PPI for the net output of the domestic 
manufacturing sector moved down 0.9 percent in 1998, after 
posting a 0.8-percent decline in 1997. Among manufacturing in- 
dustries, prices increased in the following industry groups: to- 
bacco manufactures; printing, publishing, and allied industries; 
transportation equipment; nonmetallic mineral products; and fur- 
niture and fixtures. By contrast, prices declined for petroleum 
refining and related products, food and kindred products, paper 
and allied products, primary metal industries, textile mill products, 
and electrical and electronic machinery and equipment. 


Selected services industries 


Health care. Among selected services industries for which 
the PPI publishes data, prices for health care services rose 1.9 
percent in 1998, after increasing 1.0 percent in 1997. (See 
table 8.) The index for offices and clinics of doctors of medi- 
cine led the way with a 2.6-percent rise, after registering a 
1.2-percent gain a year earlier. Physicians continue to con- 
solidate into larger group practices and provider networks, 
hoping to compete more effectively for managed-care dollars 
while at the same time enhancing their bargaining position. 

Prices received by general medical and surgical hospitals and 
by specialty hospitals (except psychiatric) also rose at a faster 
rate. Within physician services and general medical and surgical 
hospitals, the most noticeable shift was an upturn in the medicare 
payment indexes. In general medical and surgical hospitals, price 
changes for the medicaid-patients indexes and for the all-other- 
patients indexes were much more subdued. As has been the case 
since 1994, when the index for skilled and intermediate care facili- 
ties first became available, its prices increased more rapidly than 
any other health-services index in 1998. By contrast, price in- 
creases slowed for home health care services and for medical 
laboratories. 


Distribution. The solid U.S. economy, growing at nearly 4.0 
percent annually for the second consecutive year, permitted 
the majority of service providers belonging to the distribution 
sector to receive higher prices in 1998. Of the 20 distribution- 
services industries for which PPI publishes price indexes, all 
but 4 increased prices in 1998. In 1997, 13 of 20 industries 
raised prices. From December 1997 to December 1998, the 
index for trucking, except local, rose 3.4 percent, following a 
2.6-percent rise in 1997. Factors helping to firm up prices in 
the industry included continued consolidation in the long-haul 
trucking industry (which led to fewer providers) and customer 
demand for improved inventory control through just-in-time 
delivery procedures. Rising prices for household-goods carriage 
and general-freight trucking were most notable. In addition, al- 
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though prices for diesel fuel fell 33.8 percent over the course of 
the year, the effect on increasing prices the distribution industry 
was minimal. Prices in 1998 also increased in local trucking with- 
out storage. 

The index for railroad line-haul operations rose 0.5 percent 
in 1998, after rising 1.0 percent in 1997. This modest advance 
reflected increased charges for trailer-on-flatcar freight ship- 
ments and passenger transportation services. Prices for non- 
trailer-on-flatcar freight shipments fell 0.1 percent for the 
year. Freight-sector performance improved markedly in 1998, 
after the previous year had been filled with delays and disrup- 
tions in the face of strong demand. Analysts attributed the 
problems to consolidations and mergers in the industry that 
took place in the mid-1990s. By 1998, however, intermodal 
volume totaled more than 8.7 million trailers and containers, a 
0.9-percent increase from the previous year. In addition, total 
freight volume reached a record-level 1.376 trillion ton-miles, 
a 1.8-percent increase over the year. (Ton-miles are equal to 
the total shipment weight multiplied by total travel distance.) 
By these measures, 1998 was the most active years on record 
for freight transportation. 

Other distribution services industries with increasing price in- 
dexes in 1998 include general warehousing and storage, foreign 
deep sea freight transportation, tugging and towing services, cou- 
rier services (land and air), airports and airport services, and crude 
petroleum pipelines. 


Real estate. The index for real estate agents and managers 
rose 2.6 percent in 1998, after rising 1.4 percent in 1997. Housing 
demand remained solid throughout the year, as many current own- 
ers and first-time buyers entered the market. The rate of home 
ownership in 1998 ended the year at 66.4 percent, its highest 
level since this data entered publication in 1965. Plentiful employ- 
ment, rising real income, mortgage rates hovering near 6.5 to 7.0 
percent, and higher limits on Federal Housing Administration 
loans, all helped lead to increasing home sales, as well as increas- 
ing fees for appraisals and commissions on sales. 

The index for operators and lessors of nonresidential build- 
ings rose 1.2 percent, following a 2.2-percent advance the 
year before. The strong economy also helped keep retail and 
industrial vacancies low, and these markets readily absorbed 
space as it became available, allowing these indexes to rise. 
However, the index for the operators and lessors of office 
property showed no change in 1998, after increasing 3.7 per- 
cent a year earlier. Expanded suburban construction led to 
supply concerns that vacancy rates would increase in the fu- 
ture. Operators and lessors responded by stabilizing commer- 
cial rental rates in an attempt to fill new and existing buildings. 


Professional, scientific, and technical. The functions per- 
formed by advertising, legal, and accounting firms are re- 
quired in the day-to-day operations of most companies, and 


Table 8. 8. Annual percent changes in Producer Price Indexes for the net output of selected service industries, 1994-98 
= 
Industry 
Distribution 

Railroads, line-haul operating 4 —.3 0.0 1.0 5 
Local trucking without storage iets 1.9 .0 2 iste 
Trucking, except local ................... 3.1 9 3.5 2.6 3.4 
Local trucking with storage........... Tf 10.9 oil 6 ss) 
Courier services, except by air 3.8 33 3.0 3.8 4.2 
Farm product warehousing and storage .................. 6 2p -1.5 2.0 6 
Refrigerated warehousing and storage ...............0.. 6 ETA S Sd 5 
General warehousing and storage ..........:eecseeeeeeee 1.3 13 1.4 wh 2.9 
United States Postal Service ...............ccsccsscseeseesees 0 10.4 0 .0 .0 
Deep sea foreign transportation of freight ............... -3.9 8 af -3.7 4.7 
Deep sea domestic transportation of freight ............ 7.6 -.6 1.9 -.6 2 
Freight transportation on the Great Lakes- 

SU LAWrENCOSGAWAY Gasccr-coceethtte ster eractece scree -1.4 3.0 1.8 1.4 8 
Water transportation of freight, n.e.c. ........... er 15.4 9.7 =10.1 —.4 —2.2 
Marine Cargo nan GlinG) resecesccxeceesessceseeatsccves-s-ncecetene- -.5 —9 1.0 1.2 1.8 
Tugging and towing Services ...............eececeeereeeeeees 3.5 5.3 2.4 2.2 2.8 
AICOUNIGHSEINICOS irc. cattas.c-veteeeoe nioencseastet eae 1A5) 1.9 4.6 -3.9 3.1 
Airports, flying fields, and airport services ................ Aliat Pa) 3.8 3.0 3.0 
Crude petroleum pipelines ..............-.-:csccescceercerereres 13.7 4.6 -12.4 -3.7 1.4 
Refined petroleum pipelines ...............scescceseeseeeeeees 1.8 “| 4 tee —-1.1 
Freight transportation arrangement ..........eeeeeeeeee - -.7 2.7 -1.4 -.6 

Communications 
Telephone communications, except radiotelephone ... - - -.1 -.4 -1.7 
Radio broadcasting tcc..screse scoters reeesenccrts neces 6.8 5.8 10.8 3.1 8 
Cable and other pay television services ..............-+. -.4 3.2 Ort 4.7 SPT 
Real estate 
Operators and lessors of nonresidential buildings .... - - —.6 22 in 
Real estate agents and managers ............:cceeeeeee - - -.5 1.4 2.6 
Professional, scientific, and technical 

Advertising agencies = - st 25 1.3 
LOGAalSEINICOSS Ae sate. teeeses civ eovetacexeeeterssscvedceaseaedeencreues - - i - 4.4 PES) 
Engineering design, analysis, and consulting 

SOIVICOS) ccdcsescecstectvasttessesecsesccrcvorceseesvecetecnatresavcoee - - - 3.1 2.9 
Architectural design, analysis, and consulting 

SOMVICOS ore eet earn ce ecttecam Cate. da bees esteepenacces - - - 3.0 5.3 

Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services .... - ~ 2.8 ll 3.0 
Health care 
Offices and clinics of doctors of medicine ............... 4.1 2.9 ff the 2.6 
Skilled and intermediate care facilities ................2 - 5.9 5.4 4.2 4.4 
General medical and surgical hospitals ..............-..5 3.4 3.7 ale) As) 1.3 
PSYGChIAtICANOSPItalS Screerecccpaceerceceectecestercasscctcctewacives 4.2 All 5.0 -6.7 as) 
Specialty hospitals, except psychiatric ..............6. 5:2 1.8 2.9 6 2.3 
MedicalilaboratOneSeecnccctenssscrer-ccracy-ac<ce-recseceseasanes - 5.2 | =a 9 2 
Home health Care S€rviCeS ..........scesceeeeseeeseeeereeeeees - - - 6.2 As) 
Other { 
Air transportation, SCNeduUIed .............sceseseeesseereeee —7 8.7 6.5 19 2.5 
Air transportation, nONSCHEMUIEG ...........sseeeeeeeeeeee af 1.8 | 2.2 -1.6 2.6 
Travel agencies ........ six eels | -6.9 2.6 1.5 -2.3 
Hotels and motels 1.4 | 4.0 4.8 4.1 4.2 
Building cleaning and maintenance services, n.e.c. . cS 1.6 2.0 1.4 1.1 
Employment agencies ............c.sscsesssssesseseessceseeseesees - 8 1.8 1.0 2.9 
FIGIOISHPDIVSCIVICOS eestracrucicsetcsestueesststessesesereeare mes - 3.8 1.4 1.8 2.2 
Prepackaged SOWA re vccccnstecsccsssccynerres+scarenonerrene = | = = = 9 
Truck rental and leasing, without drivers ................+- 2.2 3.6 -.8 45) -.9 
Passenger car rental, without Crivers ............eeee 2.4 7.4 -5.0 Usiere -4.0 
Note: Dashes indicate that index is not included in estimation. 


professional, scientific, and technical firms from the United _ ing and commercial-type legal counsel; as well as auditing and tax 
States maintain a worldwide client base. Domestic economic _ preparation and consulting. The indexes for all of these service lines 
strength has served to further increase demand for activities such as _ increased in 1998. Prices received by establishments engaged in 
advertisement creation and placement; corporate, real estate, bank- engineering and architecture also advanced in 1998, with strength in 
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the residential and commercial construction sectors contributing 
to this broad-based increase. 


Communications. The index for cable and other pay televi- 
sion services rose 3.7 percent in 1998, following a 4.7-percent 
increase in 1997. Price increases were observed for both sub- 
scriber services and cable advertising. Subscriber cable rates, 
deregulated when the Telecommunications Act of 1996 was 
signed into law, have been on the rise. Cable systems also are 
permitted to pass through increased costs of programming and 
new capital equipment. All remaining regulation of the industry 
is scheduled to end in 1999. Furthermore, cable advertising rates 
have benefited from increased viewership—often at the expense 
of network broadcast television. 

By contrast, the index for telephone communication (except 
radiotelephone) fell 1.7 percent in 1998, after posting a much 
smaller drop of 0.4 percent in 1997. Competition among long- 
distance carriers forced public-switched toll prices down a full 
3.2 percent. However, the index for local service (except pri- 
vate lines) fell only 0.1 percent. Portions of the Telecommunica- 
tions Act of 1996 were meant to increase competition and re- 
duce prices for local telephone service, outcomes not yet real- 
ized to any substantial degree. The index for radio broadcasting 
increased just 0.8 percent, following a 3.1-percent rise in 1997. 
This slower rate of increase resulted partly from falling prices 
for network time sales, as well as slowing rates of increase in 
prices of local-station time sales. 


Other service industries. The index for scheduled air trans- 
portation accelerated from 0.9 percent in 1997 to 2.5 percent in 
1998. This faster rate of increase was the result of rising prices 
for scheduled passenger transport, which increased 2.7 percent. 
By contrast, the scheduled air cargo transportation index rose a 
modest 0.4 percent. Prices for the nonscheduled air transporta- 
tion industry also rose, on the strength of an 8.3-percent jump in 
prices for charter services. The major factors influencing prices 
for air transportation services in 1998 were a robust economy— 


Notes 


which led to increased demand and potentially higher prices— 
versus declining jet-fuel costs and increased competition among 
producers helping to keep prices in check. 

A 24.7-percent drop in the index for the arrangement of in- 
ternational flights led to a 2.3 percent decline in the index for 
travel agents. This precipitous drop was fueled by announce- 
ments by major airlines that commissions on international flights 
would be capped at $100, effective November 1998. By con- 
trast, the domestic flight portion of the airline arrangements in- 
dex increased 2.8 percent. 

The index for hotels and motels advanced 4.2 percent in 1998, 
in line with recent yearly advances. Charges for guest-room 
rentals rose 4.7 percent, while prices for food and beverages 
increased 3.3 percent. Casino gaming receipts advanced more 
modestly—1.0 percent. Although the supply of rooms contin- 
ued to grow steadily, occupancy rates remained high. This pe- 
riod of economic prosperity has resulted in increased business 
and leisure travel, permitting the hotel and motel industry to 
charge higher prices. 

The newly introduced index for prepackaged software in- 
creased 0.9 percent in its first year of publication. Prices 
rose for computer games and other prepackaged software, 
as well as for maintenance, documentation, training, and other 
software services. Falling prices were registered for appli- 
cations software. Introduced in June of 1998, the index for 
property and casualty insurance advanced 0.1 percent during 
its first 6 months of publication. Advancing prices for 
homeowner’s insurance, medical malpractice insurance, and 
commercial auto insurance slightly outweighed declining in- 
dexes for product liability insurance and workers’ compen- 
sation insurance. In an effort to further expand PPI coverage 
of the service-producing sector of the economy, indexes for 
life insurance carriers were introduced in December 1998. 
In the upcoming year, BLS plans to further expand its service- 
producing sector coverage to include indexes for wholesale 
trade, retail trade, wireless telephone services, and securities 
brokers and dealers. oO 


' The data in this table are derived from a count of the six-digit com- 
modity indexes contributing to each stage-of-processing category except 
crude energy materials, which uses the three-digit codes for coal, natural 
gas, and crude petroleum. Data for 1998 are preliminary, first-published 
values. 

2 U.S. import and export price indexes, December 1998, UspL—99-13 
(U.S. Department of Labor), Jan. 15, 1999, 

> Crop Production, 1998 Summary, January 1999, UsbA—Cr—Pr-2-— 
1-99 (U.S. Department of Agriculture, National Agricultural Statistics), 
Feb. 1, 1999. 

“The figures on domestic coal production and imports and undergound 
natural gas storage levels were obtained from the Energy Information 
Administration’s website at http://www.eia.doe.gov/ (visited July 15, 
1999). For coal production and import figures, see Frederick L. Freme 
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and B.D. Hong, “U.S. Coal Supply and Demand: 1998 Review,” at http:/ 
/www.eia.doe.gov/cneaf/coal/cia/new_yr_revu/coalfeat.html (visited 
July 15, 1999). For natural gas figures, see Natural Gas Monthly, June 
1998 at http://www.eia.doe.gov/natural_gas/nat_frame.html (visited 
July 15, 1999), 

* U.S. import and export prices, December 1998. 

* Federal Reserve Board statistical database, on the Internet at http:/ 
/www.bog.frb.fed.us/releases/ (visited July 15, 1999). 

7 U.S. import and export prices, December 1998. 

* 1998 Annual Statistics (Bureau of the Census), exhibit 1, on the 
Internet at http://www.census.gov/foreign-trade/www/ (visited July 15, 
1999). 


* Value of Construction Put in Place, December 1998, C30/98-12 
(Bureau of the Census), February 1999. 
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Worker Displacement 


Worker displacement 


in the mid-1990s 


During 1995-96, the number of workers who lost jobs declined 
and the proportion that was reemployed rose; compared with 
the previous survey, displaced workers spent fewer weeks 
without work and suffered less severe earnings losses 


he years 1995 and 1996 marked the fifth 

and sixth consecutive years of economic 

growth that began in the early 1990s. Dur- 

ing these 2 years, 5.0 million jobs were added to 

nonfarm payrolls. The unemployment rate, which 

peaked at 7.8 percent in mid-1992, remained at 
about 512 percent during 1995—96.' 

Despite these favorable labor market conditions, 
between 1995 and 1996 2.2 million workers aged 20 
years and older lost jobs they had held for 3 or 
more years because their plants or companies 
closed down or moved, their positions or shifts 
were abolished, or their employer did not have 
enough work for them to do.’ In comparison, 2.4 
million workers in that age group were displaced 
between 1993 and 1994, also a period of strong la- 
bor market conditions. 

The displacement rate, which represents the 
likelihood of being displaced, fell from 3.3 percent 
during 1993-94 to 2.9 percent during 1995-96.° Of 
the 2.2 million workers displaced in the most recent 
period, 83 percent were reemployed when surveyed 
in February 1998. Workers who lost jobs earlier in 
the decade had not fared nearly as well: of those 
who had lost jobs during 1991 and 1992, only 75 
percent were working in February 1994. 

Since 1984, the Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department of Labor has 
sponsored biennial surveys of worker displace- 
ment as supplements to the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). Using data from these surveys, this 
article examines the experience of job loss and re- 
employment. Two years of data from each of the 
Displaced Worker Surveys were used to form a time 
series that begins with the 1981-82 period (from 


the 1984 survey) and ends with the 1995—96 period 
(from the 1998 survey). For the most part, the re- 
sults of the last two surveys are emphasized. (For a 
description of the Displaced Worker Survey, see 
the appendix to the article.) In addition, the article 
focuses on workers who lost or left jobs they had 
held for at least 3 years (referred to as long-tenured 
workers). The rationale for excluding short-tenured 
workers is that it lessens the likelihood of including 
among displaced workers those who lost their jobs 
as a result of a “bad match” between the worker 
and the employer, and not as a result of labor mar- 
ket conditions. Furthermore, restricting the analy- 
sis to long-tenured workers ensures that the focus 
is on workers who had developed a substantial at- 
tachment to their employers and presumably had 
acquired some amount of job-specific skills. 


Who was displaced? 


Age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin. Compared 
with the 1993-94 period, in 1995-96 the risk of job 
loss fell for many of the major demographic 
groups. (See table 1.) Displacement rates were 
lower for workers in all age groups, with the ex- 
ception of those aged 55 and older. 

During 1995-96, the majority of displacements 
continued to be made up of men, although the 
share consisting of women continued to in- 
crease. This rise reflects women’s increased share 
of the labor force and the recent rise in their dis- 
placement rates relative to those of men. In fact, 
during 1995-96, the displacement rate for women 
(3.2 percent) actually exceeded that for men (2.8 
percent) for the first time since the Displaced 
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Displacement rates of long-tenured workers, by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 1981-96 


{In percent] 


Characteristic 1981-82 


Total 


Total, 20 years and older 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 years and older 
55 to 64 years 
65 years and older 


Men, 20 years and older 
Women, 20 years and older 


White 


Hispanic origin 
Total, 20 years and older 


1 Beginning with the 1991-92 period, data are not directly comparable with 
data from earlier periods, due to differences in estimation methodology. 

Note: Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of dis- 
placed workers in a specified worker group by.a tenure-adjusted, 2-year 
average estimate of employment for the same worker group. Employment 


Worker Survey was conducted. 

Among the major racial and ethnic groups, whites and 
blacks saw their job loss rates decline between the 1996 and 
1998 surveys. The rate for whites fell from 3.3 percent to 3.0 
percent, and that for blacks dropped from 3.5 percent to 2.7 
percent. By contrast, the rate for Hispanics edged up from 3.6 
percent to 4.0 percent. 

The displacement rate for black men was considerably 
higher than that for white men throughout much of the 1980s, 
a trend recently reconfirmed by Robert W. Fairlie and Lori G. 
Kletzer.* These authors concluded that racial differences in 
educational attainment and occupational distributions pro- 
vide a partial explanation for the differences in displacement 
rates between the two groups. Any differences in industry 
distributions, however, do not explain the gap in displace- 
ment rates between blacks and whites.° 


Educational attainment. As with unemployment, the risk 
of job loss declines as the number of years of schooling com- 
pleted increases. But the spread in displacement rates is much 
less than it is for unemployment. For example, during 1995-96, 
the 2-year average unemployment rate for persons aged 20 
years and older with less than a high school diploma was 10.0 
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3.9 
2.0 
3.9 
3.9 
4.0 
3.9 
4.4 
4.5 
3.8 


44 
3.5 


3.8 
41 
3.4 


3.8 
3.9 
3.7 


2.9 : 4.7 
2.6 : 5.2 
3.3 é 3.8 


estimates for each year were adjusted, using job-tenure data from the 
January 1983, 1987, and 1991 and February 1996 and 1998 crs supple- 
ments, to include only those workers with 3 or more years of tenure . A 2- 
year average was then computed using the adjusted employment esti- 
mates. 


percent, in contrast to 2.0 percent for those with advanced 
degrees. The displacement rate during that same period 
ranged from 3.7 percent for workers with less than a high 
school diploma to 2.1 percent for those with advanced de- 
grees. (See chart 1.) 

Research on displacement conducted by Henry S. Farber and 
by Daniel Aaronson and Daniel G. Sullivan showed that, al- 
though the probability of job loss falls substantially with in- 
creasing levels of education, the risk of displacement for work- 
ers with more education has risen gradually since the early 
1980s.° 


Industry and occupation. Compared with the previous sur- 
vey period, displacement rates fell for every major industry dur- 
ing 1995-96. In general, workers in goods-producing indus- 
tries—mining, construction, and manufacturing—continued to 
have a higher probability of losing their jobs than workers in 
service-producing industries. Among goods-producing indus- 
tries, the displacement rate was highest for workers in nondu- 
rable goods manufacturing (5.8 percent). Indeed, workers in 
this sector of manufacturing had their highest risk of displace- 
ment since the recession of the early 1980s. By contrast, work- 
ers in durable goods manufacturing had the lowest likelihood 


Displacement rates for long-tenured workers by educational attainment, 1995-96 


Percent Percent 
a 4 


Less thana High school Some Associate's Bachelor's Advanced 
high school graduate, no college, degree degree degree 
diploma Cs) no degree 


Educational attainment 
| 


Chor 2 Reemployment rates for long-tenured displaced workers aged 25: to 54 years, by | 
educational attainment, 1981-96 
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100 ty | 
90 90 
80 80 
70 70 | 
50 50 
40 40 
30 30 
20 20 
10 College graduate Pig Scheer odUate ee ene one 10 
0 | : : : 0 
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of losing their jobs in nearly a decade and the second lowest 
since the early 1980s. The job loss rate for construction workers 
during 1995—96 (3.4 percent) was the lowest measured since the 
inception of the Displaced Worker Survey. (See table 2.) 
Within the service-producing sector, workers in the services 
industry, which includes business, health, and educational serv- 
ices, continued to have the lowest probability of losing their 
jobs. During 1995-96, the displacement rate for the services in- 


|Table 2. Displacement rates of long-tenured workers, by industry, class of worker, and occupation of lost job, 1981-96 


dustry was 2.5 percent, slightly lower than the rate recorded 
during 1993-94 (2.8 percent). In the 1998 survey, workers in 
wholesale and retail trade had the highest displacement rate in 
the service-producing sector (4.3 percent). For much of the 1980s, 
the probability of a government worker losing a job was much 
lower than that of a worker employed in private industry. In 1991— 
92, however, the displacement rate for government workers rose 
to more than 1 percent, and the rate even edged up to 1.4 percent 


{In percent] 
Characteristic 1981-82 1983-84 1985-86 1987-88 1989-90 1991-92! 1993-94! 1995-96! 
—F = T —— 
Total, 20 years and older............. 3.9 3.1 3.1 2.4 3.1 3.9 3.3 2.9 
Industry and class of worker 
Nonagricultural private wage and 
SAlANY WOIKES fic. <. caves scczenceecannee mnie 5.3 4.2 4.3 3.2 41 Sal 4.4 3.8 
MininG eee fcr 13.6 9.2 17.8 6.1 10.0 7.4 ie 4.5 
Construction ..... 7.6 5.5 7.0 4.2 5.9 8.4 4.3 3.4 
Manufacturing 8.2 6.5 §.2 3.9 5.0 fA 5.8 5A 
Durable goods............... 9.3 7.0 5.8 4.0 5a 8.4 6.3 4.6 
Nondurable goods 6.4 5.6 4.1 3.7 4.9 52 a | 5.8 
Transportation and public utilities ....... 41 3.8 3.1 1.8 3.6 4.4 4.3 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade ..............0 3.7 3.1 4.3 3.6 3.9 47 4.6 4.3 
Finance, insurance, and rea! estate ... 1.4 1.3 3.5 2.8 3.5 cs 4.7 3.5 
SOIMIGOS aaa cs crictawiens csv conberestetanesevetes 2.3 2.1 2.3 Tee, 2a 2.9 2.8 2S 
Agricultural wage and salary workers ....... 5.4 oF 44 25 3.2 3.8 3.4 2.2 
Government WOFKeIS ..........:cesceeeeeeees 1.2 6 4 4 4 ag 1.3 1.4 
Occupation 
White-collar occupations? .........ceeeeeeeee 2.6 Ze 2.6 2.1 oo 3.7 3.3 2.9 
Managerial and professional specialty . 2.1 1.8 24 1.8 23 3.6 2.9 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and 
WV¥aMag oneal ected ee cee ese ct. ee sceventeees 2:5 2.4 2.8 25 3.4 4.8 3.5 ae | 
Professional specialty ...........:eeee Ae 12 1.4 les 1.3 2.4 2.4 2.0 
Technical, sales, and administrative 
SUP POM cx seetevaskcctedenanecneacssvevesvaerenas 3.0 2.4 3.1 2.5 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.6 
Technicians and related support ....... 3.3 2.9 3.0 ae 3.2 3.7 3.4 3.6 
SAalOS OCCUPAUONS seercccahevennasesspusieriess 3.7 2.8 3.2 a 2.9 3.6 3.4 3.8 
Administrative support, including 
Nr IC eal aera. -cn ssa ncredert oxsts ecovsaee ce 25 2.0 3.1 2.4 3.2 3.8 3.9 3.5 
Service occupations 2.0 1.8 1.9 1:8 1.6 a 1.8 a4 
Protective services 1.3 1.9 6 6 1.2 8 6 2.0 
Other service occupations 2.1 lee 2.2 1.6 Vea 2.3 2 22 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS? .......ececeeeeeee 7.3 5.7 4.7 3.3 4.5 5.3 4.2 3.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair 6.2 4.5 3.9 2.7 4.2 5.1 3.4 3.1 
Mechanics and repairers 4.8 3.8 2.1 Bt 3.4 S7 3.3 3.1 
COMSIMICHOMATADOS .cxccieccnsessscncassers 5.3 4.0 4.1 2.4 4.2 55 2.2 2.4 
Other precision production 
GOCUDAUONS ss Sins citaes rs tvacsdvvAanseases 8.5 5.6 56 3.7 61 6.4 4.7 3.8 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .. 8.2 6.7 §5 3.8 4.8 55 5.0 3.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, 
anid INemactorsraniwa cos ducr ances 9.6 8.1 5.9 4.6 6.2 6.7 5.5 4.9 
Transportation and material-moving 
OCCU BAUM e cerraroltenacinticads cevajereses 5.7 3.7 4.8 3.1 3.6 441 41 24 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, 
helpers, and laborers .........ccee 8.0 7.6 §.2 3.0 3.0 4.9 5.4 3.9 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............... 9 2.1 1.6 8 1.5 re) 1.4 8 1.4 


' Beginning with the 1991-92 period, data are not directly comparable with data 


from earlier periods, due to differences in estimation methodology. 
? White-collar occupations are made up of those occupations in the “managerial 
and professional specialty” and those occupations in the “technical, sales, and 
administrative support” categories. 
* Blue-collar occupations are defined as the sum of those occupations in the 
“precision production, craft, and repair’ and those occupations in the “operators, 
fabricators, and laborers” categories. 
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Note: Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of 
displaced workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted, 2- 


year average estimate of employment for the same worker group. Em- 
ployment estimates for each year were adjusted, using job-tenure data 
from the January 1983, 1987, and 1991 and February 1996 and 1998 
cps supplements, to include only those workers with 3 or more years of 
tenure. A 2-year average was then computed using the adjusted em- 
ployment estimates. 


Table 3. Displacement rates, by tenure on the lost job, 1981-96 


{In percent] 


' Beginning with the 1991-92 period, data are not directly comparable with 
data from earlier periods, due to differences in estimation methodology. 


Note: Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of dis- 
placed workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted, 2-year 
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during 1995-96, still low, though, relative to displacement rates 
for other industries. 

For most of the major occupational groups, job loss was less 
prevalent during 1995—96 than it had been 2 years earlier. As in 
past surveys, the displacement rate for white-collar workers (2.9 
percent) continued to be lower than that for blue-collar workers 
(3.5 percent), although the gap has narrowed in recent years.’ 
Within the white- and blue-collar occupations, professionals had 
the lowest risk of being displaced, while machine operators, as- 
semblers, and inspectors had the highest risk. (See table 2.) 


Tenure on the lost job. The number of workers displaced (re- 
gardless of the number of years on the lost job) during 1995-96 
was 4.6 million. One-half of these had been with their employers 
for a relatively short period of time—less than 3 years.’ Al- 
though a substantial number of workers (amounting to a share 
of 17 percent) were displaced from jobs they had held for 10 
years or more, the risk of job loss declined with increasing ten- 
ure with the employer, as has been the case in past surveys. (See 
table 3.) 

The following tabulation shows the share of displaced work- 
ers and their displacement rates, by tenure on the job they had 
lost: 


Percent Displacement 

Tenure on the lost job distribution rate 

SESE Srnec cesctuastaahsosaneeecacersase 100.0 3.9 

WE SSTUANUS UY CALS cetera rearecseacts 49.3 Sys) 

SIOMINOLS VCarSieaneccsts-cc-eceesar* 48.3 29 

SMLOLASY CATS ereemntetiatesecocsecsenes 13.8 Sei 

Sal O ONY CALS resect. ce cc sctenasnsoase- es BS) 

LOIOL MOTE VATS <2. .csu0s.ee000- tal! 2.3 

TOOT Wears ci.-.2c,.cccsneses 7.0 2.4 

US VO) UO CAUS frecss.c0e<- cancers 4.5 2.5 

ZOOL MOTE VALS <sstcreseoesers Su) mal 
Tenure not available .................. 2.4 


The displacement rate was highest (5.5 percent) for workers 
who had less than 3 years of tenure and lowest (2.1 percent) 


Tenure on the lost job 1981-82 1983-84 1985-86 1987-88 1989-90 1991-92! 1993-94! 1995-96! 
—— Sj == 

Total displaced, 20 years and 
OND Oey, eee ces scessssiats osvss Boece i/ 41 4.0 3.2 4.3 4.9 4.4 3.9 
Pessithamc years... actus coe 8.9 Hh 5.4 47 6.5 6.6 6.5 5:5 
SiON MONO VANS wess.cts teed rete ties 3.9 3.1 3.1 2.4 oor 3.9 3.3 2.9 
SNOs4 VOAIS eh insect seers. rategectecs scents 5.8 4.3 4.0 3.5 4.4 5.7 5.0 3.7 
5 to 9 years ..... 4.4 3.5 3.6 2.6 3.3 43 3.2 3.3 
MOON MONE VCAlS: fessccsseesctsostestccansce 2.6 2.2 2.3 1.7 2.2 2.8 20 2.3 
NOLO AAs VANS ier. steels: haveves casecae 3.1 2.7 2.6 1.9 2.5 3.0 2.6 2.4 
AS AOE OAVGANS cect cheteccencssesiezentnst08 2.9 Za 2.2 1.6 25 2.7 25 25 
ZOOM MOTOS 'V GAS esr. cessesicsectesteccree 2.0 1.7 2.1 1 sey. PLL f 2.4 2.4 


average estimate of employment for the same worker group. Employment 
estimates for each year were adjusted, using job-tenure data from the 
January 1983, 1987, and 1991 and February 1996 and 1998 cps supple- 
ments. A 2-year average was then computed using the adjusted employ- 
ment estimates. 


for those who had been with their employers for 20 years or 
more. But the disparity in displacement rates seems to have 
been smaller in 1995-96 than in past years. For example, as 
table 3 shows, the difference in displacement rates between 
those with 3 or 4 years of experience with their employer and 
those with 15 to 19 years was only 1.2 percentage points (3.7 
percent, compared with 2.5 percent). During the previous 
seven surveys, the spread had averaged 2.4 percentage 
points, with 1.8 percentage points the smallest difference, 
measured during the 1985-86 period. 


The displacement experience 


Reason for job loss. Of the 2.2 million workers displaced 
during 1995-96, one-half cited plant or company closures as 
the reason they lost their jobs. (See table 4.) Roughly one- 
fifth reported that they had lost their jobs because of insuffi- 
cient work, and the remainder (about 3 in 10) said that their 
position or entire shift had been abolished. These propor- 
tions were not much different from those found in the previ- 
ous survey. 

Interestingly, since the late 1980s, the proportion of all job 
losers who reported that their position or shift was abolished 
has doubled.’ The rise in the share of job losers citing this 
reason is related, in part, to the increase in the proportion of 
displaced workers holding white-collar jobs—those who are 
most likely to report that their position or shift was abolished. 
In the most recent survey, for example, the proportion of dis- 
placed white-collar workers who reported that their position 
or shift was abolished (39 percent) was more than double that 
of blue-collar workers (17 percent). 


Weeks without work In February 1998, displaced workers 
were asked to estimate the number of weeks they were with- 
out work following the loss of their job. The median period for 
the 1.9 million job losers who had found a new job at some 
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point was 7.6 weeks, down from 8.3 weeks recorded in the 
previous survey. In the 1998 survey, displaced workers aged 
25 to 34 had the shortest spell without work (4.0 weeks), 
while those aged 45 to 54 had the longest (11.6 weeks). (See 
table 5.) 

Job losers with more schooling spent considerably less time 
without work than their counterparts with less education: the 
median number of weeks that high school dropouts and high 
school graduates (with no college) spent without work (8.3 
and 8.5 weeks, respectively) was nearly twice that of their 
counterparts with associate and advanced degrees (4.3 
weeks). (See table 5.) A study by Paul Swaim and Michael 
Podgursky also found that workers with more education 
spend substantially less time finding a new job.'° Further- 
more, these authors’ research showed that workers with more 
education have a greater likelihood of being reemployed full 
time and are more able to find jobs that pay wages comparable 
to those they received on their lost jobs. 

With regard to industry and occupation, workers displaced 
from construction and services, industries that exhibited 
above-average employment growth during 1995-96, spent the 
shortest period without work (about 4 weeks). By compari- 
son, displaced workers whose last job was in manufacturing, 
transportation and public utilities, or finance, insurance, and 
real estate were without work the longest—12 weeks. (See 
table 6.) With regard to occupation, technicians and related 
support and professional specialty workers spent the short- 
est period of time without work (2.5 weeks and 4.6 weeks, 
respectively). In contrast, the median number of weeks with- 
out work was greatest for displaced mechanics and repairers 
(16.2 weeks) and machine operators, assemblers, and inspec- 
tors (14.0 weeks). 


Receipt of unemployment insurance. Of the 2.2 million long- 
tenured workers who lost jobs during 1995-96, about one-half 
reported receiving unemployment insurance benefits after be- 
ing displaced. (See table 7.) In contrast, during 1991-92, a period 
of much poorer labor market conditions, more than three-fifths 
of the displaced received unemployment insurance. 

The reason that some displaced workers do not receive 
unemployment insurance benefits is that they are able to find 
Jobs very soon after, or even immediately following, displace- 
ment. This was especially true during 1995-96, a period of 
low unemployment and strong job growth. Of the 1.9 million 
displaced workers who had found a job at some point prior to 
the February 1998 survey, 44 percent were reemployed in less 
than 5 weeks. 


Loss of health insurance. About 7 in 10 workers displaced 
during 1995-96 had been included in a group health insur- 
ance plan on their lost jobs. (See table 8.) As was the case in 
past surveys, the likelihood of displaced workers having 
health insurance in February 1998 greatly depended on their 
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employment status at the time of the survey.'' Among those 
reemployed, for example, 84 percent were covered by some 
form of insurance, either through their new job or through a 
spouse or other family member. By comparison, in February 
1998, 71 percent of displaced workers who had dropped out of 
the labor force and only 36 percent of those who were unem- 
ployed were covered by health insurance. 

Among the total displaced, regardless of their employment 
status when surveyed, roughly 70 percent of both whites 
and blacks had coverage on their lost jobs, compared with 64 
percent of Hispanics. In February 1998, whites who had been 
displaced were much more likely than blacks or Hispanics to 
be covered by some source of insurance. The higher cover- 
age rates for whites in the most recent survey are related, in 
part, to the fact that white displaced workers were much less 
likely than black or Hispanic job losers to be unemployed in 
February 1998. Also, white workers were more likely to be in 
jobs that provided health insurance and were more likely to 
be covered under other family members’ insurance plans. 


ele Long-tenured displaced workers who lost 
jobs in 1995 or 1996, by age, sex, educa- 


tional attainment, and reason for job loss 


Percent distribution 


~— 


Plant or 
company 
closed 
down or 
moved 


Characteristic 


Total, 20 years and 


20 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 years and older 
55 to 64 years 
65 years and older . 


Men, 20 years and 


, 13.2 
High school graduate, 


no college : E 25.3 
Some college, no 
degree 475 46.9 16.6 36.6 
Associate's degree .... 194 54.1 14.4 31.4 
Bachelor's degree 376 43.9 15.7 40.4 
Advanced degree 160, | 31.9 16.3 51.9 


' Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure ona job 
they had lost or left between January 1995 and December 1996 because 
their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 
them to do, or their position or shift was abolished. 


Table 5.| Long-tenured displaced workers who found new jobs, by weeks without work, age, sex, educational attainment, 


After displacement 


Employment status. The proportion of displaced workers 
who were employed when surveyed in February 1998 was 83 
percent, up from 79 percent in the February 1996 survey and 
well above the 75 percent recorded in the February 1994 sur- 
vey. The share of displaced workers who were unemployed in 
February 1998 (5 percent) was slightly lower than that re- 
corded in the previous survey (7 percent) and down substan- 
tially from the proportion found in the February 1994 sur- 
vey—11 percent. (See table 9.) 

Compared with the earlier survey, the 1995-96 survey found 
that reemployment rates—the proportion of displaced work- 
ers employed at the time of the survey—were higher for all the 
major demographic groups. The reemployment rate for dis- 
placed workers aged 25 to 54 years (89 percent) was much 
higher than that for workers aged 55 years and older (60 per- 
cent), who were much more likely to have left the labor force. 


and employment status in February 1998 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Weeks without work before finding a job 
Characteristi leven 
leristic found jobs Less than 5 to 14 15 to 26 27 to 52 52 weeks Median weeks 
5 weeks weeks weeks weeks or more without work 
eh pa ies | 
Total 
Total, 20 years and older ..... 1,923 854 343 299 295 132 7.6 
25110154 Vearsieuy. ts -cterreee 1,598 695 297 254 250 102 Ueils 
25 to 34 years ....... cee 439 239 68 70 47 15 4.0 
35 to 44 years ...... eee 635 248 142 94 86 65 8.2 
45 to 54 years ou... 525 209 87 91 116 22 11.6 
55 years and older ............ 283 127 41 43 45 27 7.9 
EMmplOVOd .femcteses occ eseener 1,804 820 322 270 275 117 6.6 
Unemployed .......:.-..scee0. 51 12 14 18 5 2 (') 
Not in the labor force ......... 69 21 7 12 16 13 (') 
Men 
Men, 20 years and older.... 1,055 484 171 178 153 69 6.7 
Employed ....s...c0essscsseseees 986 464 159 166 142 55 6.2 
Unemployed .........scesceee 34 11 9 11 1 2 (') 
Not in the labor force ....... 36 9 3 2 10 12 (‘) 
Women 
Women, 20 years and older 868 370 172 121 142 63 8.0 
Employed)! vcc.c..vcAtiesoesess 818 356 164 104 133 61 Tah 
Unemployed ..............-0-+- 19 a 5 8 4 0 (') 
Not in the labor force ....... 33 12 4 10 5 2 (') 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school 
IDIOMA since lotchenaseowetenenncened 221 86 36 47 43 9 8.3 
High school graduate, no 
CONCGO: a5. etveostctrerssevesee 649 256 146 75 125 47 8.5 
Some college, no degree ..... 400 188 71 67 43 31 5.8 
Associate’s degree .............- 166 85 5 27 36 13 4.3 
Bachelor’s degree .............. 345 165 61 57 38 24 5.9 
Advanced degree ............+++5 141 73 23 27 10 8 4.3 
' Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. they had lost or left between January 1995 and December 1996 because 
their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job to do, or their position or shift was abolished. 


As in past surveys, men were more likely than women to 
have been reemployed at the time of the survey. The reem- 
ployment rate for men displaced from their jobs was 85 per- 
cent, compared with 79 percent for women. As with older 
workers, a large proportion of displaced women—twice that 
recorded for men—were out of the labor force in February 
1998. 

Displaced whites, blacks, and Hispanics had about the same 
likelihood of being reemployed in the most recent survey. 
(About 4 out of 5 were reemployed.) However, among per- 
sons not working, blacks and Hispanics were more than twice 
as likely as whites to be unemployed in February 1998; whites 
were more likely to have left the labor force. 

Displaced workers with more education fared considerably 
better than their less educated counterparts following dis- 
placement. For example, the reemployment rate for displaced 
workers aged 25 to 54 years who had at least a bachelor’s 
degree (93 percent) was higher than the rates for both high 
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school graduates with no college (88 percent) and high school 
dropouts (84 percent). (See table 9.) 

Chart 2 shows reemployment rates since the early 1980s 
for high school dropouts, high school graduates with no 
college, and college graduates aged 25 to 54 years. Through- 
out the period examined, not only were displaced workers 
with more education more likely to be reemployed when sur- 
veyed, but also, they were less prone to cyclical swings in 


the likelihood of being reemployed. 

Besides documenting the cyclical swings in employment 
outcomes, chart 2 shows that, in 1995-96, the “education 
gap” in reemployment rates between college graduates and 
those without a college degree was the smallest since the 
Displaced Worker Survey was first conducted. This change 
is largely due to the sharp rise in reemployment rates for 
those without a college degree over the periods of job loss 


Table 6. (i ©6Long-tenured displaced workers who found new jobs, by weeks without work, industry, class of worker, and 
occupation of the lost job 
[Numbers in thousands] 
ES 
Weeks without work before finding a job 
Ch teristi Totalwho” j=. sa 
aractenistic found jobs Less than 5to 14 15 to 26 27 to 52 52weeks | Median weeks 
5 weeks weeks weeks weeks or more without work 
SS) ee +— ee ee ee 
Total, 20 years and Older .........-..sseeseeees 1,923 854 343 299 295 132 7.6 
Industry and class of worker 
Nonagricultural private wage and 
SGlANY WOMK OTS ects. secvsuecessetecasstetrvsseatoces 1,717 725 320 278 271 123 8.1 
NAMING isaiscsers soe cece ose pane azctes ccvetesacerectaneteties 18 7 8 3 0 0 (‘) 
(CONISTUCHON c.coeo otro e-cec venp tren acexeustnasrscetsess 95 52 18 Fé 15 3 4.2 
Mam fAChUniInG ecceesesccrce teen oreccorcieosedercoeesese 587 217 102 104 103 61 12.0 
DULADIG GOODS i ce ies ssctceecasenscecsscte<rvsscavees 325 128 47 54 71 25 12.0 
IN@ndurable GOOdS ------<cersccoseecrenstocesvsseuse 262 89 55 50 33 35 11:9 
Transportation and public utilities ............. 141 54 24 23 33 7 11.9 
Wholesaleitrades sstaszcitet ctzectisccusthsvessss 84 27 25 18 8 6 9.8 
ROB UTAGDC oe, sa raxvcetescnssenecsccosudsvessarccossises 315 133 75 54 37 16 Tel 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ......... 219 50 24 15 28 12 11.8 
EIVICES ok saeenacaatvavenseva veugeyssnisivestterseds cose 347 185 43 54 47 18 41 
Private NOUSEHOIMS ............c.essssssessscsseses 10 ct 3 3 0 0 (') 
Other service industries ..........cceseeseeees 337 181 40 51 47 18 4.0 
Professional SCrviCeS .........:cssceeseeeees 199 109 24 26 25 15 3.8 
Agricultural wage and salary workers ......... 18 12 3 0 3 0 (') 
Government WOFKeIS .......:cccessceseecceseeeeesees 172 105 19 21 18 9 2.8 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty ........ 511 253 82 78 58 40 48 
Executive, administrative, and 
IIIA TAGEM A det eties eay csndesadactsstuzeesscaantans 291 142 53 42 27 27 5) 
Professional specialty ............:.csscceseeeees 223 111 30 37 32 13 4.6 
Technical, sales, and administrative 
SLIDOONE. er rato tr sana Averidvstivavieeshdsaecuttcvass sure 667 288 136 89 92 62 eli 
Technicians and related support ............... 83 41 14 6 12 10 ms 
SASS GCCUDSUOM GS axrcv,catvarsetinégeeccuanseunyvacsc 253 112 53 37 37 14 78 
Administrative support, including 
CLS Ce ose conssien pete ide annseotiseneead risen 333 135 69 46 44 39 TH 
Service OCCUPALIONS .....esssssessesersseenssecssneenss 132 48 25 31 28 0 12.3 
PIOtSCliVG SEIVICES! ..cisevenssenpacasedevessessiaecee 25 11 6 1 7 0 (‘) 
Other service occupations ...........::c00ee+ 107 37 19 30 21 0 12.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair........ 251 119 37 45 42 8 5.9 
Mechanics and repairers 86 32 5 19 22 8 16.2 
CONSIFUCHOM MACOS tase cevercsss corssensvatusestestc 64 40 10 7 v 0 (') 
Other precision production occupations ... 102 47 22 20 13 0 6.0 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers........... 315 118 58 47 70 22 11.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and ; 
WISPOCUONE: fe vnadesvenensvaositietovsannecevaiscanesth 182 57 35 36 37 
Transportation and material-moving 2 ji 
OCOUD AON St acarevenensanttiatacnteeaccsexsuct 64 30 12 5 17 0 (') 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 
ANG ADONORS: scsavibetarseatveecsoy ts teva cuhvnvriacn 69 31 iN 6 16 5 (') 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .........:cee 31 22 Ei: 3 3 3 0 (’) 
ae | + eet S| 
' Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. a rg jel Sore January “ - and December 1996 because their 
closed or moved, there i ici 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure ona job they do, or their Aoife or shift was abolished. iii ia. 
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measured by the 1996 and 1998 surveys. 


Moving to another area. Very few displaced workers (less 
than 1 in 10) moved to other areas to look for work or take 
another job. Those who had moved, however, were more likely 
than those who had not to be reemployed at the time of the 
survey, by a ratio of 92 percent to 82 percent. (See table 10.) 
Not surprisingly, older displaced workers were less likely than 
their younger counterparts to move. The proportion of work- 
ers aged 25 to 54 years who had relocated (9 percent) was 
nearly double that of workers aged 55 and older who had 
done so. 


The new jobs 


Switching industries and occupations. A large number of 
displaced workers who found new jobs in February 1998 were 
employed in industries that differed from the ones in which 
they were previously employed. Slightly more than one-half 
of the 1.6 million reemployed workers who lost private nona- 
gricultural wage and salary jobs were employed in a different 
major industry at the time of the survey. (See table 11.) The 
proportions that found jobs in the same broad industry var- 
ied considerably. For example, nearly 7 in 10 workers dis- 
placed from the services industry were reemployed in that 
industry in February 1998. In contrast, the proportions re- 
employed in the same industry sector were much lower for 
those displaced from nondurable goods manufacturing (33 
percent) and wholesale trade (17 percent). Research con- 
ducted by Ann Huff Stevens and other work carried out 
by William Carrington have shown that displaced workers 
who find new jobs in a different industry experience more 
severe earnings losses than their counterparts reemployed 
in the same industry.'? 

Over the 1995-96 period, nearly three-fifths of the increase 
of 4.8 million in private nonagricultural employment was in 
services industry jobs.'* Because the industry was expand- 
ing at such a rapid pace during that period, a large share of 
displaced workers who changed industries took jobs in serv- 
ices. For example, of the 534,000 reemployed manufacturing 
workers, one-fourth were employed in the services industry 
at the time of the survey. The proportions of displaced work- 
ers who had taken jobs in the services industry were even 
higher for those displaced from retail trade (27 percent), trans- 
portation and public utilities (32 percent), and finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate (33 percent). 

Displaced workers who had found new jobs were less likely 
to change occupations than to change industries. Of the job 
losers who were reemployed in February 1998, 60 percent 
were working in the same broad occupational group. Work- 
ers displaced from professional specialty occupations had 
the largest proportion (71 percent) returning to the same 


Table 7. Long-tenured displaced workers, by receipt or 


exhaustion of unemployment insurance 
benefits and employment status in February 1998 
Displaced workers 
Characterisic 
Number 
(thousands) Percent 
Total, 20 years and older ... 2,238 100.0 
Received benefits’ ........... om 1,142 51:0 
Exhausted benefits ............ceeeee 619 Zlet 
Did not receive benefits .................. 1,078 48.2 
EMPIOVOO Sicctecssaccssseetecovstrersctatenteesnt- 1,846 100.0 
Received benefits! ............cceeseeeees 911 49.3 
Exhausted benefits ..................... 448 24.3 
Did not receive benefits ................. 928 50.3 
WNeMployed rox: /-stsvcueteceestercuevseseeers 114 100.0 
Received benefits! .............::cs0ceees 74 64.9 
Exhausted benefits ..................... 43 S71 
Did not receive benefits ................. 33 28.9 
Not in the labor force ...........:cseceeee 278 100.0 
Received benefits! ...........c:ceeeeeeee 157 56.5 
Exhausted benefits .............eeee 128 46.0 

Did not receive benefits ................. ls 42.1 

1 Data on receipt of unemployment insurance benefits will not sum to totals 
or 100 percent because a small number of workers did not report whether 
they received benefits. 

Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job 
they had lost or left between January 1995 and December 1996 because 
their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them 
to do, or their position or shift was abolished. 


broad occupation, while workers in the category of techni- 
cians and related support, as well as operators, fabricators, 
and laborers, had the smallest—45 percent. (See table 12.) 
Stevens and Carrington also found that, similar to displaced 
workers who switch industries, those who change occupa- 
tions suffer larger reductions in earnings than their counter- 
parts reemployed in the same occupation.'4 

Of the 1.7 million workers displaced from white- and blue- 
collar jobs who were reemployed in February 1998, 6 percent 
had moved into service occupations, jobs that generally pay 
the lowest and offer the fewest employee benefits.'° The pro- 
portion of workers who had taken service jobs was highest 
(11 percent) for those displaced from operator, fabricator, and 
laborer occupations and lowest for those who had lost pro- 
fessional specialty jobs (2 percent). 


Earnings on new jobs. Virtually all of the 2.2 million workers 
displaced during the 1995-96 period lost full-time wage and 
salary jobs. At the time of the 1998 survey, two-thirds of those 
displaced workers were again employed in full-time wage and 
salary jobs, slightly higher than the proportion recorded in 
the previous survey. Nine percent of those who lost full-time 
wage and salary jobs during 1995-96 were holding part-time 
jobs when they were surveyed, and another 6 percent were 
self-employed. The remainder either were unemployed or had 
dropped out of the labor force. 
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In a recent paper, Farber, using the longitudinal capability 
of the cps, matched data from the February 1994 and 1996 
Displaced Worker Surveys to data from the Contingent and 
Alternative Work Arrangements Survey conducted in sub- 
sequent years (February 1995 and 1997, respectively).'® 
Farber found that displaced workers were more likely than 
nondisplaced workers to hold temporary jobs and were more 
likely to be employed part time involuntarily. He contends 
that these alternative employment arrangements often assist 
workers in their transition into “regular” full-time permanent 


employment. 


Compared with the two previous surveys, the 1998 survey 
showed earnings losses to be much less severe. (Data on 
earnings are restricted to median weekly earnings on full-time 
wage and salary jobs.) Among workers displaced from full- 
time wage and salary jobs during 1995-96, median weekly 
earnings on the lost job were $558; at the time of the survey, 


the median was not much different—$535—a decrease of only 
4 percent.'’ In contrast, the percent change in median weekly 
earnings on the lost job and the job held at the time of the 
survey was 15 percent in both the 1996 and 1994 surveys. 
(See table 13.) 

Less than half of those displaced from full-time wage and 
salary jobs during 1995-96 and who were reemployed in such 
jobs in February 1998 were earning less than they had previ- 
ously; about one-fourth suffered earnings losses of 20 or more 
percent. The largest difference between the 1995-96 period 
and the preceding 2 years was the decline in the share of 
reemployed workers who had experienced a 20-percent or 
greater pay loss. (See table 13.) 

The most recent survey showed that the decrease in earn- 
ings was greatest for those aged 45 to 54 years and 55 to 64 
years; both age groups experienced earnings losses averag- 
ing 12 percent. (See table 14.) Declines in earnings following 
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ikele)[-t:i =Long-tenured displaced workers, by incidence of group health insurance coverage on lost and current job and 
by sex, race, Hispanic origin, and employment status in February 1998 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Covered by a group health insurance plan on lost job! 
as Percent covered by any 
Characteristic Total a group health insurance plan Not covered 
Total i in 
in February 1998 on lost job 
Yes No 
Total, 20 years and older..............066 2,238 1,600 80.3 19.5 
EMMplOyeanteentee atts semacttinn stave aaaaes ensease 1,846 1,358 83.9 15.8 
[ln fsinalel losis fae Ae ea ee Ie eT eae 114 76 35.5 64.5 
NOE IM NG TADOMIONCO ..cexves-covacedctecscnstencrers 278 166 70.5 28.9 
Men, 20 years and older...............::000 1,176 892 79.9 19.6 
EMIPIOVES  cccx-cheeabenpaeetiees ans. saatahs 1,003 778 83.4 16.1 
CITI NOVO area sicig assy stesecnpenssaxspsveeeniavaned 74 44 (°) (°) 
Not in the labor force ............ccssceseeee 99 70 (°) (°) 
Women, 20 years and Older ...........0:00 1,062 708 80.6 19.4 
BIN POVOG) Artie csisvirisvasnesaenddvoleays 843 580 84.5 15.5 
SIMO NG eos ives panels svasatesaascnstigascechiacs 40 32 (°) (°) 
INOUIIMNG TABOR TOPCO: .civaverccstcssdesseeseas 179 96 76.0 22.9 
White 
Total, 20 years and Older ..........ccececeseeeeees 1,926 1,374 82.3 17.5 
WIG ised ccnssas uses Aipiee cennencaanstackiaes oan tcuslaan 1,016 777 82.2 17.4 
IVVON VIN sas cusa te vneydcxt@i eanhvu cease talncdts sont vneeutenae 910 597 82.4 17.6 
Black 
Total, 20 years and Older ........cccecseesseeseeeees 217 159 62.9 37.1 
RATA Race eca IRCA oscinaiiek 101 71 () e 
NV ONIN aatsareat 13h hiro ccalavensde pts weaca Sirates 116 88 70.5 29.5 
Hispanic origin 
Total, 20 years and Older ........ccecseeseseeeeee 246 157 59.9 40.1 
Men D685) oS sad MM Ake: Elicia. 122 72 @) () 
(On plese Per ecconl orton TERT eT Pict ete c® 124 85 63.5 36.5 
1 Health i lud : 
ealth insurance coverage excludes medicare and medicaid. ° Data not shown i 
? Details will not sum to totals or 100 percent because a small number of af phen a ety Sang 
respondents did not know about their coverage on their past or current job Note: Data refer to j 
¢ ( verage , : persons who had 3 or more years of ten 
aac abel besa UL th and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals they had lost or left between January 1995 and pecstiber 1996 lbrhetesh he! be 
r the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are lant or company cl i ici 
Included i BH) the WHI anid Black poner aroun p p pany closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to do, 


or their position or shift was abolished. 


Long-tenured displaced workers, by age, sex, race, Hispanic origin, educational attainment, and employment 


job loss were the same for men and women and were less se- 
vere than those measured in the 1996 survey. Earnings losses 
in the 1998 survey were larger for blacks (10 percent) than 
they were for whites (4 percent). For Hispanics, earnings on 
the new job were little different from earnings on the job they 
had lost. 

Not only had displaced workers who were more educated 
earned more than their less educated counterparts on their 
predisplacement jobs, but they also experienced much smaller 
earnings losses. For example, in terms of the range of earn- 
ings losses, nearly three-fifths of high school dropouts were 
earning less on their new jobs than they had prior to displace- 
ment. By comparison, about two-fifths of college graduates 


status in February 1998 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Percent distribution, by employment status, in February 1998 
Characteristic pears Not in the 
Em 
eyed Enempioyed labor force 
al lise = sis 
Total}-20 yearsiand OIE «....ccccsecresaresesessccesocsoeesees 2,238 82.5 5.1 12.4 
QOOANV CALS rte. een Siete eet crc: 55 (*) (') (‘) 
DONOOA I CAINS cxctcstascuen cba rata scostoc esti scvecistettastoasevecs 1,766 88.5 41 (63) 
ZOUOISA: V CANS re cers cesses tote ctsteces i svetsonst i caeescothcs 477 89.0 PS: 8.6 
SHO Valse. sora ecvaeentee ersten siete Aiverssak 711 89.1 4.2 6.7 
FO NOsDA Sy CONS es cget saan cawcpivs cctasesssedis sesevecyssesseeansserace 578 87.2 5.3 7.5 
SOV OAS ANG Old Olamcace se nssercccsscsvesccet sect sass css sevacsaseectese 418 59.5 Tal 33.4 
DONOLO4 VOOM ie vsasssewestanes cversees <eoseencecsesttnteseosseseas 313 63.6 Theil 28.8 
OStVears: and Older sas. cseecacacseseccis. cee: csseves entree svonviscs 105 47.2 He) 47.3 
Men 2 OlVGars anGlOldOliccesesescestesoretiectrenetteccereetcee 1,176 85.3 6.3 8.4 
Women, 20 years and Olde? .............:csccesccessssesscsscssceseeee 1,062 79.4 3.8 16.9 
White 
otali2Oivears andiOlderitce: cccccessecsttevessesceucPeneeseteses 1,926 82.6 4.5 12.8 
ACE ECORESC CSRS COTE LER EP OPE SSEREE POS EPEAT re eres 1,016 86.1 Sef 8.2 
WONTON ic euees pacctvevceset<stensuas stub anes scatee satan amtustrats 910 78.7 3.2 18.0 
Black 
jlotal; 20 earsiand Older, s:2.cccsvevtetasce-sedtaseetteeasereaepatte 217 81.0 11.4 7.8 
TOO AEST RCOA REECE EPPETS TOTES 101 78.3 14.9 6.8 
WVONMONT Se cece.. -ceetene ceretch coche Mteeaghs. sceccebasseereguas sdewec ned 116 83.4 8.4 8.2 
Hispanic 
TotaliZO\vears ANd Oldel ...2e.cccceecccsessocessosssevee 246 80.7 10.2 9.0 
DI cc ca sncveivantsansadeermetececteoraneseseauesivs 122 91.3 5:5 3.3 
VVONTION estes ccscect case facsssccsccsscncses sacceatevece tascecvcgsesceseaessees 124 70.4 14.9 14.7 
Educational attainment 
Hotal 250! 54° Vears™.c...fe:.cevetsaxteeseleees sacaiteesisacssacasscauve 1,766 88.5 41 7.5 
Less than a high school diploma ...........esceeseeseeseeeeee 203 84.2 8.9 6.9 
High school graduate, nO College ...........scssessseeeeeeeeeees 581 88.1 5.9 6.0 
SOMO College;iNO MOQree wk. Mes. cves- cas tescoscereecentesoesesates 376 86.7 3.2 10.1 
IASSOCIALE’S 'CEGIEG! s.v-cscescccxecerasscsseseeccassevogvouasssnsocevenes 168 86.9 1.8 11.3 
BaCholorS ASGI GC yen--cane scceceseecreeneceaccoesnccsvdicenenecvecessane 322 92.5 1.6 5.9 
INGVANCAG IGE GK EO ico nccterccpcr ere ance ton cocanceScuecosnocesnetaee 116 94.0 9 5.1 
‘Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. had lost or left between January 1995 and December 1996 because their plant 
or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to do, or 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they their position or shift was abolished. 


were earning less than they had previously. Furthermore, more 
than one-third of high school dropouts suffered earnings 
losses of 20 or more percent in contrast to one-fifth of those 
with college degrees. (See table 14.) 

Compared with the previous survey, the 1998 survey found 
that workers displaced during 1995-96 from full-time wage 
and salary jobs who were reemployed in such jobs in Febru- 
ary 1998 experienced less severe earnings losses in virtually 
every major industry sector. (See table 15.) Workers who had 
lost jobs in nondurable goods manufacturing had the largest 
share experiencing earnings losses of 20 percent or more (44 
percent). On a happier note, workers displaced from jobs in 
professional services had the largest proportion (45 percent) 
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take another job, February 1998 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Long-tenured displaced workers, by sex, age, and whether they moved to a different city or county to find or 


Nonmovers Movers 
Age and sex Employed in Employed in P t 
Total ercen 
Total February 1998 Pacem | February 1998 
Total 
92.0 
Total, 20 years and Older ...........:csccceeee 2,039 1,663 81.6 199 183 
25 to 54 VOOIS Ss. .cccssverrvcncevsncsucasemiecss 1,600 1,406 87.9 166 Toe =e 
SSIVCAIS ANG OLDEN cecrevesecocecenncesateuvsme 397 231 58.2 21 18 (‘) 
Men 
Total, 20 years and older ...........:.cccce 1,057 891 84.3 119 112 94.1 
25 to 5d N@GIS: ssckewhace ccussdensvvecsvavnteene 810 740 91.4 105 100 5.2 
HOI VEALS ANG OIG aecesearceencesnemeserncese 228 144 63.2 14 12 (‘) 
Women 
Total, 20 years and older ...........:eeeeeee 983 772 78.5 80 71 oe 
OMO OA VOCALS ieetremarertrscucsscsrwenseat cat 789 666 84.4 61 56 (’) 
55 years:and OldGM, <evccsccvecsseeceusussa0ce 168 88 52.4 7 6 (‘) 


1 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job 


industry, February 1998 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Displaced workers, by industry of lost job and percent reemployed in the same industry or in the services 


they had lost or left between January 1995 and December 1996 because 
their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 
them to do, or their position or shift was abolished. 


Total rai in Percent in 
Industry of lost job Total e same the services 

stry reemployed fae eee aeny 

Total, nonagricultural private wage and salary workers.......... 1,998 1,640 47.9 34.1 
IVAN Na apace eeceeccrese acta ore steer Sec vec tas ge odezes uvdseaus cuss decescae erty aeosesonn 18 16 (') (') 
Construction 103 92 53.3 4.3 
WAPI ACHOUNIING - cates ssc sane svadavevccevnnonvasvpuaduatsvécavsavernsssnessesonaxotessoutyays 687 534 45.9 24.7 
DUIS OOO yas esas scuyaccscnsverapovaceuaaiviveterscvesvaschascesduatscsceastpeiy 362 312 42.0 18.9 
PIONGULAIDIO GOOUSi arrcscsecexescaatescssetsizedarenuraacessavixangackivnayntosniies@ 325 221 33.0 33.0 
Transportation and public utilities .......... eee eseeeeeeeesceseeeeeeeeeenees 165 142 32.4 31.7 
WY WIS SEUGE A CACM ow cc ca vaca cs tener cy evenv sci satenneanehaicssousiscesuceadstevectaxeaeuty 98 79 16.5 22.8 
FROMM SAC Otay -ocere sara conceeset ts avbinces cases (orekgeunvacasien ste civabonsiesapeivacs cogtene 372 308 45.8 26.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ............cccccccscccceeeeeeseeeeeeeees 151 126 41.3 32.5 
SHI VIGSS aye cat tater ete sina se torah dc oss ki case dvavivate ca ivaiesspseatsiaan eeeCOkAGuanen 403 344 68.3 68.3 


1 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure ona job 


earning 20 percent or more on their new jobs than on the old 
ones. 


Regions 


As the job market strengthened during 1995-96, the likeli- 
hood of displacement fell in every census region of the United 
States.'* As in the previous survey, the probability of dis- 
placement was greatest in the Northeast and West and lowest 
in the Midwest and South. Among the nine geographic divi- 
sions, displacement rates were lowest in two areas of the South 
(the East South Central and the West South Central divisions, 
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for them to do, or their position or shift was abolished. 


they had lost or left between January 1995 and December 1996 because 
their plant or company closed down or moved, there was insufficient work 


at 2.1 percent each) and highest in the West (the Mountain 
and Pacific divisions, at 3.4 percent and 3.6 percent, respec- 
tively). (See table 16.) 

Compared with their situation 2 years earlier, workers dis- 
placed in the West region in 1995—96 were far more likely to 
find work. During 1993-94, their reemployment rate, 76.3 per- 
cent, was below the national average, but during 1995-96, 
their 85.0-percent rate was above the national average. Dis- 
placed workers in the South also saw their reemployment 
rates rise. The reemployment rate was highest in the West 
North Central (90.6 percent) and West South Central (86.7 
percent) divisions. By comparison, the probability of finding 


Table 12, Displaced workers, by occupation of lost job and percent reemployed in the same occupation or in service 
occupations, February 1998 
[Numbers in thousands] 
T 
| Percent in Percent in 
Occupation of lost job Total waste a the same | service 
sh occupation occupations 
Tlotal¥2Olyears' and OldG teat 5-2 ai. Naess sccicassvesncteoeeee 2,238 1,846 60.0 9.3 
Winite-collarOccUpatiOns! 2... seameemrer nett cee aoe eee eee 1;355 1,158 66.3 4.5 
Managerial and professional specialty ...........:cccccccceeeee 572 508 67.3 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial es 329 286 47.2 4.5 
Professionalispecialtyavs-c1--seeen-cotecss ot ctx ccotert ne stecss iecvek 244 222 70.7 Hee 
Technical, sales, and administrative SUPPOFt ................esseceeeeees 783 650 65.5 5.4 
lechnicians‘andirelated SUppOMtesssseescesrieescscctevesseescscessesasncees 91 85 44.7 3.5 
Sal@sSioccUPatlomSisre esr nace cere ecco cate deere eee ners 303 244 46.7 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical ..............:.::cccccseeeeeeeeee 389 321 58.9 7.5 
| 
SOMVICCLOCCUPALIONS cree entceeersessouee Stee eee eese ORL scp ee ea usec eRe eats 169 126 | 54.8 54.8 
Blue-collanoccuipatiomS2:cccrex<. ceeeeree os «Seen ote cst oeaeetoreeccou erste cheat 663 517 48.4 9.3 
Precision production, Craft, ANd repair ..............cccccsceesseesceeseeseceeeees 276 248 51.6 7.3 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers 387 269 45.4 11.2 
EALIMUMG AfOKOSUEY FAMGNFISINING eceeancaceeces-s=a.teceees <octcc.copere e-<<ceeeccraseetues: 33 30 (°*) (°) 
' White-collar occupations are made up of those occupations in the “managerial ’ Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
and professional specialty” and those occupations in the “technical, sales, and 
administrative support” categories. Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job 
? Blue-collar occupations are defined as the sum of those occupations in _ they had lost or left between January 1995 and December 1996 because 
the “precision production, craft, and repair’ and those occupations in the __ their plant or company closed down or moved, there was insufficient work 
“operators, fabricators, and laborers” categories. for them to do, or their position or shift was abolished. 


Median weekly earnings of long-tenured displaced full-time wage and salary workers! on their lost jobs and 
on jobs held at the time of the survey 
[Numbers in thousands] 
ao a ns 
Reemployed in full-time wage and salary job 
Earnings relative to those Median weekly 
of lost job eamings on— 
Displaced : Self- Not 
Survey date, and full-time | part Total Equal | pe i ha f inthe 
z nem-| labor 
reference period wage | time who 2 Below, or 7 a’ 
for job loss and sala Total’ |reported |ormore| but | above, unpaid |ployed) force 
ry i ate Jobheld | Percent) family 
workers eamings | percent! within but | more | Lost | cttime | change! workers 
below 20 ~~ within percent) job ee) 
percent} 20 | above Y| 
| percent | 
January: | 
1984, 1981-82 .......00..... Paatoye NN akexh jp algikeley) | aioe} 33.7 17.5 27.0 | 21.8 | $340| $293 -13.8 114 446 | 309 
1986, 1983-84 ............. 1,798 |122 | 1,087 | 1,086 26.5 13.9 27.1 32.5 329; 330 3 90 233 | 266 
1988, 1985-86 .............. 185505 | Asad 187 9 1105 32.9 14.8 29.3 | 23.0 412| 353 -14.3 143 179 | 235 
1990, 1987-88 .............. 1,464 83 995 878 Ze 18.8 25.1 28.9 416| 391 | -6.0 92 THSm ei79 
1992, 1989-90 .............. 2,011 131 | 1,201 1,088 31-1 17.1 28.1 23.7 439; 410 | -66 149 275 | 252 
February: | | | 
1994, 1991-92 2,563 | 201 | 1,536 | 1,386 34.4 17.8 28.4 19.4 553) 473 | -14.5 210 295 | 322 
1996, 1993-94 2,167 | 143 | 1,396 | 1,245 Sout, 19.8 26:2 21.3 539; 461 | -145 184 156 | 288 
1998, 1995-96 2,011 188 | 1,358 | 1,192 26.1 19.3 30.2 24.4 558; 535 | —-4.1 122 104 | 240 
| 
1 Data include some workers who did not report earnings. had lost or left because their plant or company closed or moved, there was 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they insufficient work for them to do, or their position or shift was abolished. 
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anew job was lowest in the Middle Atlantic division: only 71.6 
percent of displaced workers there were reemployed at the time 
of the survey. 


AS THE ECONOMY CONTINUED TO GROW over the 1995-96 
period, the number of displaced workers declined. During 


that period, 2.2 million long-tenured workers, or 2.9 percent 
of all workers who had been with their employers for 3 or 
more years, were displaced from their jobs. By comparison, 
3.3 percent of all long-tenured workers were displaced during 
1993-94, also a period of rising employment. Not only were 
long-tenured workers less likely to lose their jobs in the 1995— 
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Median weekly earnings of long-tenured displaced full-time wage and salary workers on their lost jobs and on 
jobs held in February 1998, by age, sex, race, Hispanic origin, and educational attainment 
[Numbers in thousands] : = 
| Reemployed in full-time wage and salary job in February 1998 
Earnings relative to those Median weekly 
of lost job eamings on— 

Displaced i Self- Not 
jac employed in the 
Characteristic abisllndl| Macy me Bel gr . ad labor 
wage |time|_  lreported| 20 bat “helsevediclee Job held unpaid |PPYET orce 

and salary Total ep | Or more pu but *| or more) | oct in Percent| family 
workers Sang percent pets sth prise job change | workers 
below percent| 20 1998 
percent 
He — ——} 
Total 
Total, 20 years and 

OND GY rresesseces scascecscacsnes 2,011 188 | 1,358 1,192 26.1 19.3 30.2 24.4 |$558| $535 4.1 122 104 | 240 

20 to 24 YeaIS ......ssescsees 40 0 24 13 () ) () () () () () 0 9 fi 

2510 S4VOANS ie ncvsses-covsee 1,618 144 | 1,187 1,054 24.3 19.3 30.9 25.5 549 537 2.2 101 68 | 119 

25 to 34 years ............. 445 48 332 285 24.6 17.9 24.2 33.3 457 482 5.5 14 12 39 

35 to 44 years ...... cee 653 58 489 445 23.8 18.9 34.4 22.9 565 568 A) 36 28 42 

45 to 54 years ............. 520 38 366 326 24.5 21.2 32.2 22.1 626 563... | -1EY 50 28 38 

S55) 10/64 Years cctsereessa<es 270 26 129 110 38.2 24.5 26.4 10.9 712 630 | -11.5 16 24 rte) 

65 years and older .......... 82 18 17 14 () () () () () () (*) 5 3 39 

Men, 20 years and older.| 1,111 52 814 718 26.5 18.4 34.1 21.0 608 588 3.3 83 68 93 

Women, 20 years 

ANGOIMSM: Faves zetcwssosteess 901 136 544 474 25:5 20.7 24.3 29.5 487 471 -3.3 38 36 | 147 
White 
Total, 20 years and older....} 1,712 151 | 1,164 1,033 25.0 19.8 31.0 24.2 579 556 —4.0 111 77 | 209 
MOM ai ct cn avscensabvestachscentacs 951 41 704 625 27.0 17.6 34.9 20.5 644 616 4.3 76 52 77 
WOW EMisesssntocsser-taeeassseere 761 110 460 407 21.9 23.3 25.1 29.7 496 484 2.4 35 25 | 132 
Black 
Total, 20 years and older 205 32 131 106 36.8 11.3 22.6 29.2 431 389 —9.7 1 25 16 
Et SA RO OO 101 8 71 64 () ) ) () () ) @) 9) 15 Fi 
WRI cccdaiaastyoncer scans rns 104 24 60 43 (2) () () () (2) a) () 1 10 9 
Hispanic origin 
Total, 20 years and older .... 227 18 160 144 19.4 27.1 33.3 20.1 376 381 1.3 6 23 20 
MGR Revcrstiiventraissecssivarasvceas 112 0 95 89 18.0 16.9 39.3 25.8 344 384 11.6 6 7 4 
WVORNERTIS, rivattinedeartxessivetsves 115 18 64 55 () () (2) ) () () ) 0 16 1 16 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school 

GINO is vaseatsisrcoceacdpr cscs 242 25 146 139 34.5 22.3 17.3 25.9 390 368 -5.6 5 25 | 41 
High school graduate, 

NO: CONCQS eA vtransvevens 686 67 457 403 27.8 19.4 32.0 20.8 494 458 7.3 29 47 85 
Some college, no degree .... 432 42 293 249 26.5 18.9 26.9 2t.t 544 525 -3.5 25 18 | 54 
Associate’s degree ............. 169 13 115 86 25.6 17.4 33.7 23.3 558 588 5.4 9 3 e27 
Bachelor's degree ............... 342 21 256 239 18.4 19.7 38.1 23.8 839 800 4.6 38 Sir 22 
Advanced degree ...........004 140 19 91 79 25.3 16.5 26.6 31.6 925} 1,033 11.7 14 5 | 10 

esli — 
‘Includes 166,000 who did not report earnings on their lost job. had lost or left between Janua : 
ry 1995 and December 1996 because their plant 
? Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to do, or 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure ona job they their position or shift was abolished. 
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96 period, but those who did were more likely to find new jobs, 
and they spent fewer weeks without work. Moreover, among 
those reemployed in full-time jobs, earnings losses were much 
less severe than those found in the previous survey period. 
The 1998 data also show that workers with more education 
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had a lower probability of being displaced than their less edu- 
cated counterparts. Furthermore, displaced workers with more 
schooling were more likely than those with less education to 


be reemployed, spent fewer weeks without work, and suffered 
less severe earnings losses. 


Table 15, Median weekly earnings of long-tenured displaced full-time wage and salary workers on their lost jobs and on 


jobs held in February 1998, by industry and class of worker of lost job 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Reemployed in full-time wage and salary job in February 1998 
Earnings relative to Median weekly 
Displaced those of lost job | ose SOONG Oia | Self- Not 
Industry and class full-time Equal employed in 
of worker of lost wage | Part 20 a apg and jUnem-| the 
job and salary’ time | Total’) Total Below, 4.eve) 1) 0 Job held unpaid "| ployed labor 
workers who |Ormore) but but =jormore) jog ve Percent! family f 
reported percent | within20/ within percent’ igh |repruary|change| Workers a 
earings | below | percent| 20 above bel! 
percent 
i Ram ae — 
Total, 20 years and older .. | 2,011 188: 15858.) 41,1192 26.1 19.3 30.2 24.4 |$558| $535 4.1 122 104 | 240 
Nonagricultural private 
wage and salary workers ..... 1,810 168 | 1,209] 1,060 PAs 18.9 SOA || Bai 554 525 -5.2 121 94 | 218 
Mining Beereteteea ection 18 0 11 8 () (2) QA 4 () (?) (2) () 5 3 0 
CWONStMUGHION |=, ..2vecs-<ee snes 85 8 67 58 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (?) (2) 3 6 1 
Manufacturing ....... 674 71 427 367 34.9 13.9 31.3 19.9 556 505 -9.2 25 45 | 106 
Durable goods 354 40 254 220 28.6 Aare 34.1 19.5 571 518 -9.3 11 14 | 36 
Nondurable goods........... 320 31 173 147 44.2 15 27.9 20.4 538 474 | -11.9 14 31 71 
Transportation and public ..... 

WITHTHE oe cc easeene ek eeres rey sc 144 13 104 95 37.9 22.1 21.1 18.9 715 652 -8.8 7 6 14 
Transportation’. ses csccacetes: 76 2 58 51 (?) () (?) (?) (?) (2) () 4 4 Tf 
Communications and other 

public utilities... 69 11 46 43 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (a) () 2 3 7 
Wholesale and retail trade . 419 40 272 244 25.0 20.5 25.4 29.1 447 455 1.8 37 11 58 
Wholesale trade .............. 98 8 67 60 () () (2) (2) (2) (?) () 3 4 16 
Retail trade .................... 320 32 205 184 AVS 19.0 22 Sm OS 410 424 3.4 34 8 | 42 
Finance, insurance, and | 
realkestate-s2r et as.<sce0t 140 15 97 89 30.3 24.7 29.2 15.7 556 500 -10.1 6 11 11 
SOINIGGS iv tccrevee ses asccueacoer se 326 20 228 196 10.7 20.9 S2n 36.2 | 587 584 -.5 39 12 | 28 
Professional services ..... 179 20 121 106) "18:5 18.9 27.4 45.3 552 588 6.5 21 2 15 
Other services................. 137 0 98 79 13.9 22.8 40.5 22.8 693 611 | -11.8 18 9 13 
Agricultural wage and salary . 
WOIMK GIS. tscndacctrtveresspatannstes 15 0 12 11 (?) () () | () (2) (2) (2) 0 1 2 
Government workers ............. 173 20 127 117 16.2 18.8 35.0 29.9 613 642 — 4.7 0 6 19 
Je 2 Ses) Eee 


1 Includes 166,000 who did not report earnings on their lost job. 
2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they 


had lost or left between January 1995 and December 1996 because their plant 
or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to do, or 
their position or shift was abolished. 


Notes 


' Data on job growth refer to nonfarm payroll employment and are 
derived from the Current Employment Statistics survey, a monthly sur- 
vey that collects information on payroll employment, hours, and earn- 
ings from about 390,000 nonfarm business establishments. The unem- 
ployment rate is derived from the Current Population Survey (CPs), a 
monthly sample survey of about 50,000 households that provides infor- 
mation on demographic characteristics of the labor force and the em- 
ployment status of the noninstitutional population aged 16 years and 
older. 


2 The count of displaced workers includes, in addition to those who 
lost jobs, workers who left jobs in anticipation of losing them. Debriefing 
data collected as part of quality assessment research conducted on the 
February 1998 Displaced Worker Survey indicate that 79 percent of the 
displaced were job losers and 19 percent were job leavers. (One percent 
said they had retired.) Thus, the group referred to as job losers includes 
some workers who left or retired from their jobs prior to losing them. 


* Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of dis- 
placed workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted 2-year 
average estimate of employment for the same group. Employment esti- 
mates for each year were adjusted, using job-tenure data from the Janu- 


ary 1983, 1987, and 1991 and February 1996 and 1998 cps supple- 
ments, to include only those workers with 3 or more years of tenure. 
A 2-year average was then computed by means of the adjusted em- 
ployment estimates. 


* See Robert W. Fairlie and Lori G. Kletzer, “Jobs Lost, Jobs Regained: 
An Analysis of Black/White Differences in Job Displacement in the 
1980s,” Industrial Relations, October 1998, pp. 460-75. 


> For the same reasons, black men who were displaced were much less 
likely than displaced white men to be reemployed at the time of the 
survey. 


° See Henry S. Farber, ““The Changing Face of Job Loss in the United 
States, 1981-95,” Brookings Papers on Economic Activity: Microeco- 
nomics (Washington, DC, Brookings Institution, 1997); and Daniel 
Aaronson and Daniel G. Sullivan, “Recent trends in job displacement,” 
Chicago Fed Letter (Chicago, Federal Reserve Bank, December 1998). 


’ For the purposes of this analysis, blue-collar occupations are 
defined as the sum of the occupations in the “precision production, 
craft, and repair” category and the occupations in the “operators, 
fabricators, and laborers” category. White-collar occupations are made 
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Table 16. i Reemployment rates and displacement rates of long-tenured displaced workers, by census region and division, 
1993-94 and 1995-96 
[Numbers in thousands] : 
1993-94 1995-96 
Census designation Displaced | Reemployment | Displacement Displaced Reemployment Displacement 
workers rate! rate? workers rate! rate? 

Total, 20 years and older ........ 2,445 78.5 3.3 2,238 82.5 2.9 
NOMNMEASt ES... .ccseyccncccctearssesaeeesrseees 541 75.0 3:5 482 73.9 3.1 

NewiEngland) crscsscce-c-s-rercarens 164 78.0 3.9 123 80.5 3.0 

Middle Atlantic ......... cscs 377 TE 3.3 359 71.6 3.1 
MIGWESt: <c.cc.cs0escsazeasacsssavessseatesses 596 81.5 3.2 554 84.3 2.9 

East North Central .............00 418 79.7 3.2 405 82.0 3.0 

West North Central ...........::e8 178 86.0 3:2 149 90.6 2.6 
SOU th erosteee chess eeerscnas tess casseranenacose 734 80.1 2.9 656 84.9 2.0 

South Atlantic so.c-.ciscs.ccsciscesecsss 378 79.1 2.9 395 85.3 2.9 

East South Central ................ 141 85.1 3.2 9 80.0 2h 

West South Cental ..............0 Zio 78.6 29 166 86.7 2.1 
WSt etitieencentvavite scronseorscneseveneme 575 76.3 3.8 547 85.0 3.5 

MOUNMAI irecssecererssecsth ess stacestece<see 133 eZ 3:5 142 84.5 3.4 

RAGITIG iecee oc eaaes Pavteesvestsacsenepncecs 442 76.7 3.9 405 85.2 3.6 

1 Reemployment rates are calculated by dividing the number of displaced workers with 3 or more years of tenure . A 2-year average was then computed 
workers in a specified worker group who were reemployed at the time of the using the adjusted employment estimates. 
survey by the total number displaced in the same worker group. 

2 Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of displaced Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job 
workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted, 2-year average they had lost or left between January 1993 and December 1994 or between 
estimate of employment for the same worker group. Employment estimates for January 1995 and December 1996 because their plant or company closed or 
each year were adjusted, using job tenure data from the January 1983, 1987, moved, there was insufficient work for them to do, or their position or shift was 
and 1991 and February 1996 and 1998 crs supplements, to include only those abolished. 
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up of occupations in the “managerial and professional specialty” cat- 
egory and occupations in the “technical, sales, and administrative sup- 
port” category. 


8 The characteristics of short-tenured displaced workers differ mark- 
edly from those who lost jobs they had held for 3 years or more. Short- 
tenured employees were more likely to be younger, to be less educated, 
and to have been displaced from part-time jobs. They also were less likely 
than long-tenured displaced workers to have lost managerial and profes- 
sional jobs and were more likely to have lost service and laborer jobs. In 
terms of industry, displaced workers with short tenure were more likely to 
have lost jobs in the construction, wholesale and retail trade, and services 
industries. In addition, the risk of displacement is much higher for those 
with short tenure. For example, during 1995—96, the displacement rate 
for short-tenured workers (5.5 percent) was nearly double that for long- 
tenured workers (2.9 percent). This relationship held for most demo- 
graphic characteristics and for many industry and occupation categories. 


° Farber found that many of those accounting for the rise in the 
proportion of job losers reporting that their position or shift was abol- 
ished were more educated workers (who predominate in the white-collar 
category). Although he concedes that workers’ reports of the cause of 
their displacement may be somewhat arbitrary, Farber states that “the 
term ‘position abolished’ resonates with the well-publicized round of 
corporate downsizing and restructuring of the past several years.” (See 
Farber, “Changing Face of Job Loss,” p. 56.) 


' See Paul Swaim and Michael Podgursky, “Do more-educated work- 
ers fare better following displacement?” Monthly Labor Review, August 
1989, pp. 43-46. 


"In the survey, the question concerning health insurance on the lost 
job specifically relates to coverage from the former employer and ex- 
cludes any other sources. The question about current coverage refers to 
coverage from any source. 
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'2 See Ann Huff Stevens, “Persistent Effects of Job Displacement: 
The Importance of Multiple Job Losses,” Journal of Labor Economics, 
January 1997, pp. 165-88; and William Carrington, “Wage Losses for 
Displaced Workers: Is It Really the Firm that Matters?” Journal of 
Human Resources, Summer 1993, pp. 493-96. Another recent study 
focused on local labor markets and found that workers displaced from 
industries that make up a smaller proportion of the local workforce are 
more likely to switch industries following the loss of a job. Moreover, for 
many workers, being displaced from an industry with a smaller share of 
the local workforce is associated with more severe earnings losses. See 
Wendy A. Stock, “Local Industry Employment Share and Experiences 
of Displaced Workers,” /ndustrial Relations, October 1998, pp. 478-98. 


'’ The pace of job growth in the services industry (8.4 percent) during 
1995-96 was nearly twice that of all private nonagricultural industries 
(4.9 percent). For a comprehensive overview of jobs in the services 
industry, see Joseph R. Meisenheimer II, “The services industry in the 
“good” versus ‘bad’ jobs debate,” Monthly Labor Review, February 1998, 
pp. 22-47. 


'* See Stevens, “Persistent Effects of Job Displacement”; and Car- 
rington, “Wage Losses for Displaced Workers.” 


'° Unlike the services industry, which includes a wide range of high- 
and low-paying jobs, service occupations tend to be concentrated at the 
lower end of the earnings spectrum. For example, among full-time work- 
ers in 1995, median weekly earnings for those with service jobs were 
$299, compared with $479 for all workers. With regard to benefits, in 
1995, 35 percent of workers in service occupations had health insurance 
from their employer, and 26 percent had an employer-provided pension. 
In contrast, for all workers in 1995, employer-provided health insurance 
and pension coverage rates were 60 percent and 48 percent, respectively. 


'© See Henry S. Farber, “Alternative and Part-time Employment 
Arrangements as a Response to Job Loss,” Working Paper 7002 (Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, March 1999), 


7 Note that decreases are somewhat understated and increases over- 
stated, because the earnings data are not adjusted for inflation. 


' The four census regions of the United States are the Northeast, 
South, Midwest, and West. Within the Northeast, the New England divi- 
sion comprises Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont; and the Middle Atlantic division takes in New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Within the South, the South Atlan- 
tic division encompasses Delaware, the District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West 
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Virginia; the East South Central division comprises Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee; and the West South Central division em- 
braces Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Within the Midwest, 
the East North Central division comprises Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin; and the West North Central division encompasses 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. Within the West, the Mountain division takes in Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; and 
the Pacific division comprises Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


The data presented in this article were collected through a supple- 
ment to the February 1998 Current Population Survey (cps), a 
monthly survey of about 50,000 households that provides basic 
data on employment and unemployment in the Nation. The purpose 
of this supplement was to obtain information on the number and 
characteristics of persons who had been displaced from their jobs 
over the previous 3 calendar years. 

The first question asked of survey respondents aged 20 and older 
was, “During the last 3 calendar years, that is, January 1995 through 
December 1997, did (you/name) lose or leave a job because a plant or 
company closed or moved, (your/his/her) position or shift was abol- 
ished, insufficient work, or another similar reason?” If the answer to 
that question was “yes,” then the respondent was asked to identify 
which among the following statements best described the reason for 
the job loss: 


Plant or company closed down or moved 

Plant or company operating but lost job because of: 
Insufficient work 
Position or shift abolished 
Seasonal job completed 

Self-operated business failed 

Some other reason. 


Respondents who specified one of the first three reasons—that 
their plant or company closed or moved, that they had insufficient 
work, or that their position or shift was abolished—-were classified 
as displaced and were asked to provide additional information about 
the lost job, including how many years they had worked for their 
employer; the year the job was lost; the earnings, industry, and 
occupation of the lost job; and whether health insurance had been 
provided. Other questions were asked to determine what occurred 
before and after the job loss: Was the respondent notified of the 
upcoming dismissal? How long did he or she go without work? Did 
the respondent receive unemployment benefits? If so, were the bene- 
fits used up? And did the person move to another location after the 
job loss, to take or look for another job? Information also was col- 
lected about current health insurance coverage (other than medicare 
and medicaid) and current earnings for those employed in February 
1998. Most of the data presented in the article refer to workers who 
lost or left jobs they had worked at for 3 or more years. 

In counting displaced workers, there are several important differ- 
ences between the February 1994, 1996, and 1998 surveys, on the 
one hand, and surveys conducted every other January from 1984 to 
1992, on the other, that render the data not strictly comparable: 


1. In January 1994, a redesigned survey questionnaire and a new 
collection methodology were implemented in the cps.’ 


2. The reference period used in questions about displacement was 


shortened from “the prior 5 years” in earlier surveys to “the prior 3 
calendar years” in surveys conducted since February 1994. This change 
was made because the reliability of the data appears to decrease as the 
length of the reference period increases. For example, in the January 
1992 survey, the number of displacements in the first 2 years covered 
by the survey—that is, 1987 and 1988—were markedly lower than 
when those 2 years were the third and fourth years of the reference 
period in the January 1990 survey, a clear indication of recall problems 
in the years farthest from the survey date. 


3. The article also excludes displacements that occurred in the 
year closest to the survey date. This approach was taken to reduce 
the likelihood of including persons who, having lost their jobs rela- 
tively recently, would otherwise have been counted as displaced 
even though their job losses eventually proved to be temporary 
rather than permanent. 


4. Displaced workers who cited one of the reasons listed for losing 
their job and then responded later in the questionnaire that their “class 
of worker’ on the lost job was “self-employed” were excluded from 
the count of displaced workers in surveys conducted since 1994, 
whereas they had been included in previous ones. 


5. In surveys conducted since February 1994, respondents who 
reported that they had lost their jobs in the year closest to the survey 
date (for example, 1997 in the February 1998 survey) and expected to 
be recalled within the next 6 months were left out of the count of 
displaced workers. In earlier surveys, respondents were not directly 
asked about their expectations regarding being recalled. 


6. Since 1994, Displaced Worker Surveys have been conducted in 
February, whereas the previous five surveys were conducted in Janu- 
ary. In 1994, the survey was postponed 1 month to help ease the 
transition into the redesigned survey and collection methodology that 
occurred in January of that year. Also, the reference periods in the 
1994, 1996, and 1998 surveys were the previous 3 calendar years—for 
example, 1995, 1996, and 1997 in the February 1998 survey. Before 
the 1994 survey, those losing jobs in the month of January prior to the 
survey were counted as displaced. 


7. Displaced-worker surveys conducted prior to February 1994 
are not completely comparable to those from 1994 forward, be- 
cause the earlier surveys were not adjusted to take account of those 
who did not respond to the supplementary survey. (This type of 
nonresponse was much lower in Displaced Worker Surveys con- 
ducted prior to 1996.) A proportion of the people who complete 
the basic CPS questionnaire on labor force status do not provide 
usable responses to the supplementary questions. Respondents 
may choose to answer none of the questions on the supplement, or 
they may not provide answers to key questions within it. Re- 
weighting is one of the methods that are historically used to adjust 
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for such failures to respond. Reweighting accounts for missing infor- 
mation by increasing the weights assigned to the individuals from whom 
information was obtained. Currently, the Bureau of the Census calcu- 
lates weights for all CPS supplemental questionnaires. 


Notes to the Appendix 


During and after the administration of the February 1996 and 
1998 Displaced Worker Surveys, quality assessment research was 
conducted as part of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ ongoing effort to 
improve the quality of its surveys.’ 


' For more information on these changes, see “Revisions in the 
Current Population Survey Effective January 1994,” Employment and 
Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 1994). 


? For more information on the research conducted on the February 
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1996 survey, see James L. Esposito and Sylvia Fisher, “A Summary of 
Quality-Assessment Research Conducted on the 1996 Displaced-Worker/ 
Job-Tenure/Occupational-Mobility Supplement,” BLS Statistical Note 
Number 43 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1998). 
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International comparisons of labor 
productivity and per capita income 


A new cross-national study reveals differences 
in economic performance and living standards 
that are both quantitatively and qualitatively 


large across countries and regions 


nomic performance and living standards has 

grown with increased world trade and im- 
proved labor and capital mobility. Differences 
among countries in average labor productivity, a 
measure of economic performance, and income 
per capita, a measure of living standards, are de- 
termined by differences in the number of annual 
working hours per person and the share of the 
population that works. Thus, any study of inter- 
national variations in these measures must be ac- 
complished using a range of labor market indica- 
tors—working hours, unemployment, and labor 
force participation rates. 

This article describes recent work at The Con- 
ference Board in combining estimates from a va- 
riety of statistical sources to reconcile labor pro- 
ductivity and per capita income for a wide range 
of countries and regions.’ This approach helps in 
understanding how living standards and eco- 
nomic performance are related. Because these 
factors are affected by policy, identifying their 
relative importance in attaining economic goals 
provides benchmarks for assessing the costs of 
particular policies and potential areas for reform. 


[en in international comparisons of eco- 


A comparisons framework 


Even when two countries have similar productiv- 
ity levels, less use of labor—fewer hours of work, 
more unemployment, and lower labor participa- 


tion rates—can cause one to have lower per capita 
income than the other.’ This relationship can be 
conveniently expressed with the aid of the fol- 
lowing decompositions that link differences in per 
capita income and productivity. First, the differ- 
ence in per capita income, O/P, between two 
countries (X and Y) is expressed as the difference 
in labor productivity times the difference in labor 
input per person, H/P: 


O/P*” = (O/H)*”* CH/P)*” (1) 


Second, the differences in working hours per 
person are decomposed into differences in: hours 
worked per person employed (H/E); numbers of 
persons employed relative to the total labor force, 
that is, employed persons plus registered unem- 
ployed persons, (E/L); the ratio of the labor force 
to all persons aged 15 to 64, that is, the “working 
age” population (L/P 15-64); and the share of the 
working age population in the total population 
(P15-64/P). Algebraically, this can be expressed 
as: 


H/P*? = (H/E)*? * (EIL)” (2) 
* (LIP15-64)” 
* (P15—64/P)* 


This simple decomposition highlights major 
sources of labor supply and determines the frac- 
tion of the population employed. For example, 
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equation 2 attributes lower labor force participation in coun- 
try X, relative to country Y, to fewer working hours per em- 
ployee, higher official unemployment, lower labor force par- 
ticipation (that is, underemployment), or a too-young or 
too-aged population. 


Data sources and comparability 


Until recently, comparisons of productivity and per capita in- 
come were restricted to a small number of countries. But ef- 
forts during past decades to construct an internationally con- 
sistent system of national accounts have greatly expanded both 
the number of countries that can be compared and the quality 
of the comparisons. Estimates of output and per capita in- 
come are now regularly published by international organiza- 
tions, such as Eurostat, the International Monetary Fund, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), the United Nations, and the World Bank. Secondary 
sources with estimates for a larger range of variables, includ- 
ing productivity, labor input, expenditure, investment, and 
their components, which are frequently used in academic and 
policy studies, also have been developed.? 

Much of the work on international comparisons is based 
on comparisons of growth rates across countries, which mini- 
mize measurement errors from methodological differences in 
the way aggregate economic measures are created. This is 
because many of these errors are relatively constant over time, 
and therefore drop out when the growth rate is calculated.‘ 

In implementing the decomposition presented above, it is 
necessary to develop comparable measures of output and la- 
bor inputs in terms of levels. Level comparisons can be more 
sensitive to differences in estimation procedures. Moreover, 
the need to convert output values from many countries into a 
common currency means that purchasing power parities (PPPs) 
are required. Below, we briefly outline some of the major 
problems that are encountered in developing the key magni- 
tudes required for our reconciliation—output, PPPs, and labor 
input measures. As indicated earlier, we seek a set of interna- 
tionally comparable indicators, which are not necessarily the 
“best” measure for an individual country. 


Gross domestic product. The gross domestic product (GDP) 
of an economy, defined as the total gross value of production 
minus intermediate inputs in current prices, is calculated us- 
ing relatively consistent methodologies across most countries. 
Although countries are at different stages in implementing the 
new 1993 guidelines for the United Nations System of Na- 
tional Accounts (SNA), most countries at least adhere to the 
1968 version of SNA. 

Despite common methodologies, comparisons of real GDP 
have become more complicated during recent years. As the 
share of services in output has increased, distinguishing be- 
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tween price and quantity components of the value of output 
has become increasingly difficult. This is partly because of 
the lack of primary statistics for services, such as censuses 
and price surveys. In addition, it is conceptually more diffi- 
cult to define the quantity of a particular service delivered 
than the quantity of a tangible good.° 

This problem of increasing proportions of poorly measured 
services is common to all countries. It is of particular con- 
cern in international comparisons because individual coun- 
tries tend to follow their own procedures in estimating ser- 
vices output. Moreover, because the shares of services vary 
across national economies, the impact of the problem is not 
uniform. 

A second problem is that the weighting systems used to 
aggregate individual goods and services into GDP measures at 
constant prices are not fully harmonized. Several advanced 
countries—including, most recently, the United States—are 
now producing annually chained series for GDP. Because this 
procedure relies on very recent component weights, it is pre- 
ferred for statistical as well as theoretical reasons. On the other 
hand, there are still a substantial number of countries that use 
5- or even 10-year-old base-year weights in developing their 
national accounts. These differences affect the comparability 
of the time series of real GDP, as longer base periods lead to an 
overstatement of growth rates when (as is usual) observations 
for the first year of the period are used as GDP component 
weights. 

A third problem, one that becomes particularly important 
when low-income countries are included in the analysis, is 
undercoverage of output measures due to neglect of large parts 
of the informal economy. Even in advanced countries, adjust- 
ments for the underground economy can differ substantially, 
and the effect on GDP estimates can be as much as 15 to 20 
percent.° 

To obtain maximum comparability across countries, we 
obtained our measures of GDP directly from the OECD Na- 
tional Accounts,’ and updated them to 1997 on the basis of 
growth rates from the June 1998 issue of the OECD biannual 
publication, Economic Outlook. For non-OECD countries, 
which, for the most part, are countries on the Asian and South 
American continents, data are based on a consistent set of 
estimates through 1992 by A. Maddison.® These have been 
updated to 1996 with national account statistics from indi- 
vidual countries, complemented with information obtained 


from the Asian Development Bank, A. Hofman, and the World 
Bank.? 


Purchasing power parities. Even with consistent method- 
ologies for measurement of GDP, comparisons of output in dif- 
ferent countries cannot be undertaken without making adjust- 
ments for differences in relative price level. Hence the use of 
purchasing power-adjusted exchange rates is a fundamental 


component of the level comparisons pursued in this article. 
Purchasing power parities (PPPs) are the amount of a country’s 
currency that is required to purchase a standard set of goods 
and services worth one unit of the currency of another (base) 
country. When converting output measured in one currency 
into the currency of another country, PPPs take account of the 
price differences between the countries. 

The use of purchasing power parities has a long history 
going back to work done at the Organization of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation during the 1950s.!° Since 1975, the con- 
struction of PpPs has been a regular aspect of the statistical 
programs of international agencies such as Eurostat, the OECD, 
the United Nations, and the World Bank. An important fea- 
ture of the recent PPP estimates is that they allow one to make 
multilateral comparisons between groups of countries. Hence 
the results are transitive, so that, for example, a comparison of 
the U.S./Germany PPP with the Germany/France PPP gives the 
same result as the U.S./France PPP. 

For OECD countries, purchasing power parities are now es- 
timated on a regular basis. In this study, we used OECD esti- 
mates of 1993 ppps developed according to the EKS method.” 
Hence, 1997 GpP is expressed at the price level of 1993, and 
then converted into U.S. dollars using the 1993 EKS PPPs. For 
most non-OECD countries, the latest benchmark estimates of 
PPPs relate only to 1980 or 1985, but R. Summers and A. 
Heston and A. Maddison compiled a complete set of PPPs for 
1990, derived from the earlier benchmarks.'* Maddison’s es- 
timates of GDP in dollars are based on PPPs calculated accord- 
ing to the Geary-Khamis method.'? We applied Maddison’s 
1990 ppPs for non-OECD countries to our 1996 estimates ex- 
pressed in 1990 prices. 

One of the problems in using purchasing power parities is 
that the results for a particular year, say 1997, differ depend- 
ing on whether the comparison is made based on, for example, 
1990 or 1993 PPPs. This is because the weights used for the 
cross-country level comparisons are not consistent with those 
of the national time series, which are used in the updating. 
However, it appears that these differences are relatively small 
between the 1990 and 1993 benchmark PPPs, in contrast to 
comparisons of earlier benchmark-year PpPs.'* Thus, the re- 
sults we derive are relatively insensitive to our choice of PPP. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of consistency, we also show, in 
table 2, the 1996 estimates for OECD countries when they have 
been derived on the same basis as those for the non-OECD 
countries—that is, by using Geary-Khamis PPPs for 1990. 


Employment. Estimates of employment in this article are for 
the average number of persons with one or more paid jobs 
during the year.'> Unfortunately, labor accounts are not as well 
harmonized as are national accounts, although a small num- 
ber of countries provide employment estimates within the na- 
tional accounts framework. For OECD countries, the employ- 


ment estimates are mostly derived from the OECD labor force 
statistics.'° These data are based on labor force or population 
surveys, so that they match the figures on total population and 
on the population aged 15 to 64, which are obtained from the 
same source. For Asian and South American countries, the 
primary data source for labor input estimates was Maddison, 
who largely used labor survey and population census results.’ 
Maddison’s latest estimates were for 1992, and these were 
updated to 1996 with time series from the Asian Development 
Bank and the World Bank.'® 


Unemployment. The official unemployment estimates—that 
is, the shares of the labor force not employed—are based on 
OECD estimates of standardized unemployment.” These esti- 
mates are developed by the OECD to ensure comparability over 
time and across countries. For the Asian and South American 
countries, we calculated unemployment on the basis of the 
difference between the employment and labor force estimates. 


Working hours. The international comparability of working 
hours is one of the most troublesome aspects in any data set 
on productivity, as very different data collection and process- 
ing procedures still are applied across countries. For a small 
number of countries, including Canada, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, estimates of hours actually worked (as 
opposed to hours paid) can be directly obtained on the basis 
of labor force survey information. Most other countries, how- 
ever, make use of some variant of the “component method” to 
arrive at hours actually worked.”° This method begins with a 
measure of paid hours or “usual” hours, which is supplemented 
with estimates of “unusual” working hours (such as overtime) 
and various types of hours not worked, including vacation and 
holidays, absences due to sickness, and part-time work. Esti- 
mates based on the component method generally are obtained 
by combining information on paid employee hours from es- 
tablishment surveys (such as the U.S. Current Employment 
Statistics program) and information on working hours of self- 
employed and unpaid family workers from labor force sur- 
veys (such as the U.S. Current Population Survey). 

The major differences that exist in methods for compiling 
hours figures make it difficult to obtain comparable interna- 
tional estimates of working hours. While it is not possible to 
fully assess which country estimates are “best,” the data pro- 
duced by Maddison are largely based on the component 
method and have been adjusted where possible to improve 
comparability. This is a big advantage for the present study.” 
We updated Maddison’s estimates for 1992 with the trends 
from series in the OECD publication, Employment Outlook,” 
or from national sources, although in quite a number of cases 
we had to assume that working hours were constant between 
1992 and 1997. 

This said, Maddison’s estimate of annual working hours in 
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the United States requires some further discussion, as his fig- 
ures are considerably lower than those derived using alterna- 
tive data sources. For 1997, U.S. hours per person employed, 
updated from Maddison’s estimate for 1992, are 1,628 per 
year. Another estimate of annual working hours is developed 
by the OECD using data on total hours worked derived from 
the Current Population Survey, which are divided by the aver- 
age numbers of persons at work. This estimate was as high as 
1,966 hours per year in 1997. 7 

The estimate of U.S. hours used has an important impact 
on the international comparisons of productivity. When the 
updated Maddison estimates for annual hours are used, 4 of 
the 23 OECD countries for which data are shown in table 1 
have higher labor productivity than the United States in 
1997—Belgium (107 percent of the U.S. level), Norway (106 


Decomposition of gross domestic product (cpr) per hour relative to the oecp average into effects of working hours, 
labor force participation and cpp per capita, 25 countries and areas, 1997 


percent), France (103 percent), and the Netherlands (101 per- 
cent). When the OECD estimate of 1,966 hours for U.S. work- 
ers is used, these four countries have a much bigger produc- 
tivity lead—Belgium (130 percent of the U.S. level), Norway 
(128 percent), France (124 percent), and the Netherlands (122 
percent). In addition, five other countries are above the U.S. 
level on the basis of the latter measure, namely Austria (103 
percent), Germany (106 percent), Ireland (109 percent), Italy 
(108 percent), and the United Kingdom (101 percent). The 
implausibility of these comparative productivity figures in 
combination with a U.S. estimate of annual working hours, 
which is as much as 400 to 500 hours per person higher than 
in Europe, leads us to reject the U.S. estimate of 1,966 hours 
per person in 1997.4 

While it is not possible to completely assess which U.S. 


° Employment and labor force estimates for Italy were increased by 20 
percent to account for “underground” employment. See A. Maddison, Dynamic 
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Gop per Gop per Effect of Effect of Total GpP per 
hour person labor force working age effect of person 
worked as Effectof | employedas| Effectof | asapercent population labor employed as 
een ores a percent working a percent of | unemploy-| of the working (aged 15 to 64) force a percent of 
of the oecp hours! the oecp ment |agepopulation | asa percent of partici- the United 
average average? (aged 15 to 64)‘ | total population’ | pation® States’ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) ccs (6) (7) (8) 
ales | io a Seay 

AUIStraliaNi.8tieccctesstsescets 96 0 96 -1 2 0 1 97 

AUIStiiaigtoc tits. nqeeee hee 102 4 98 3 -2 1 2 100 

BOQ eee cesccacee: sae reterc ans 128 -5 123 -3 -19 -1 -22 101 

Canada seine hericcrsivese 97 2 98 -2 2 2 2 100 

Deniers .cieee...a ie 92 0 92 1 9 1 11 103 

Finland ai aee, Rese cere 93 0 94 —7 2 0 -5 88 

GIANCO ten a sceca eset risen xtc 123 -9 113 -6 -9 -2 -17 97 

GENMAIYE ove rnccecrets.coveters 105 -5 100 -3 4 2 “4 96 

Greece ius ened. des 75 -4 71 -2 -11 1 —12 58 

Ireland orntaets seed aetenn 108 5 113 4 | -12 -3 -18 95 

MUU os iba Senepc-vancstis sastuceed 106 -11 96 -5 | -1 2 -5 91 

MADAM errcxscsanitterereevvcccrser 82 10 92 4 6 4 14 106 

The Netherlands............... 121 -26 95 2 4 2 0 96 

New Zealand ...........0:c000 69 8 7th 1 3 -1 2 79 

INQFWAY (ataseriten dasteteasestettns 126 -17 109 4 12 4 12 122 

POFUGAll ......ssssseesecsnrensernes 56 2 58 0 1 1 2 60 

Sohal ie, diese ees aase aes 84 13 97 -14 -13 2 —26 71 

Sweden Pa pastechaectvsgescaait 93 -3 89 -3 6 —4 -1 88 

SwitZerland .........:cccceeseees 94 0 94 3 12 1 17 111 

Tu TROY woesssecsssssrseessssesenneens 36 2 38 0 -8 -1 -9 29 

United Kingdom. .............. 100 -9 91 0 3 -2 0 92 

United States... 120 -1 118 3 9 -2 10 128 

Weighted average: 

AliGEC Re eardt tz celecnte 100 0 100 0 0 0 0 100 
European Union (cu-14)"' 103 -5 98 4 4 0 -8 90 
North West Europe’’...... 108 -7 100 = - 

yah Stabe an on ae: RY 4 Bos . 
' Calculated on the basis of actual hours worked per person per year. Forces in itali i i 
WS ante caer a per y a4! Capitalist Development (London, Oxford University Press, 1991), p. 
* Calculated on the basis of standardized unemployment rates from oecp 10 Consists of the countries itemi 
] : es itemized above. Excludes Iceland and L = 
‘ Calculated onthe basis of labor force as a percent of the population aged bourg and countries that have recently become oecb members (Czech =vieelly 
15 to 64. This column also includes rounding differences. lic, Hungary, Korea, Mexico, and Poland) : 
be bs in on the basis of population aged 15 to 64 as a percent of total " Excludes Luxembourg. , 
population '? Unweighted average for Austria, Belgi i 
; , gium, Denmark, Germany (includ- 
; an es Srl 4, 5, and 6, plus rounding differences. ing the former East Germany), Finland, France, The Netherlands, aa Swe- 
L um of columns 3 and 7. den, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
Includes the former East Germany. 


Note: Due to rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Sources: See text. 


hours measure is most accurate, the Maddison estimates pro- 
vide a relatively consistent international standard. However, 
a final judgment cannot be made before more detailed work 
on international comparability of hours is carried out. 


Results for the OECD 


Chart 1 shows comparisons of labor productivity (top bar) and 
per capita income (bottom bar) for the United States, the Eu- 
ropean Union, and Japan, relative to the GDP weighted aver- 
age for the OECD in 1997. The bars in the center of each dia- 


gram show productivity after adjusting for the contribution of 
each labor-input component. 

The chart panels show striking differences across the three 
core regions within the OECD. The United States is clearly 
ahead of the European Union and Japan in terms of both GDP 
per capita and labor productivity, but the ranking between the 
latter two differs. Whereas the European Union comes second 
after the United States in productivity, it ranks third on the per 
capita income measure. Indeed, the relative labor productivity 
of the European Union is 2.7 percentage points higher than 
the OECD average, whereas the per capita income is 10 per- 


Decomposition of gross domestic product (cpp) per hour relative to the United States into effects of working 


hours, unemployment, labor force participation and cpp per capita, 28 countries and areas, 1996 
(o> 2h a) Gee Lar te i Gt in ne ne nee ee SSS SSS 
GpP per Gpp per Effect of Effect of Total Gop per 
hour person | labor force working age effect of person 
worked as Effectof |employedas| Effectof | asapercent population labor | employed as 
Country or area a percent working a percent of | unemploy- of the working (aged 15 to 64) force a percent of 
of the hours' the United ment | agepopulation | asa percent of partici- the United 
United States States? (aged 15 to 64)‘ | total population®| pation® States’ 
| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Argentina 41 7 48 —4 -10 -3 -13 35 
Brazil 26 4 30 -5 | —7 -1 -8 22 
Chile 41 10 50 -5 -12 -1 -12 38 
Colombia 29 if 36 -8 | -11 -1 -12 24 
Mexico 23 6 29 -1 -5 -2 -8 22 
Venezuela 44 8 52 -2 -12 -4 -16 36 
Bangladesh incscsusccsvesss-cses-= 4 1 6 0 -2 0 -2 3 
Cinna ee reteeeen et toes 8 3 11 1 0 0 1 12 
PION GUKONG feverns eee acs oeseste acs 66 26 93 3 -10 6 -1 92 
[Gh aieteesctees aces eteawseeeean-tees if 3 9 0 -1 -1 -2 if 
Indonesia srces..ccc-ts-cerencs 13 5 18 0 -2 -1 -3 1S 
GAD AN iriver sosvcenssaceesdgesdvoncszs 72 9 82 2 -1 5 6 87 
MalaySia.c.ss.,-csec.seccctesssess 31 11 42 1 -5 -4 -8 33 
PAKISUAN Ss .cersceostsersesseccessets 10 4 14 0 -5 -2 -6 7 
PHINDPINES Aa... kee eeeacesacs ens 9 3 13 0 -1 -1 -2 10 
SIMGADOMO cre acecsasscracenencas-ys 54 23 77 2 8 6 16 93 
South Korea’ ..2.2..scccise--ceeee 37 20 LoVe 3 -8 4 -2 56 
Sanka te cce. eevee. ssosecess 18 6 24 -2 -8 0 -10 14 
SI AIWE yocee cc tee ces cwass czas .vacewese 47 22 70 2 -13 3 -8 61 
IAL Give lecrcnees ehecrceiore eee 19 if 26 0 0 1 1 26 
WnitediStateseec.-:..:-.ceearces 100 0 100 0 0 0 0 100 
GpP-weighted average: 
Latin America ...........:c08 29 5 34 -4 -3 -2 -9 25 
NSN vscsscpareteves cetcerenstsscxarss 12 4 17 0 -1 0 -1 15 
Asia excluding Japan........ 10 4 13 0 =| 0 -1 12 
Newly Industrializing 
ECONOMICS? wicrcnsvarea-es 43 22 65 2 | -9 -3 62 
Southeast Asia’ ................ 15 5 20 0 -2 -1 -3 17 
SouthAsia Omran = ny... 7 3 10 0 -2 - -3 7 
SAO een eweece tes eee 84 1 85 -2 | -5 -6 79 
1 Calculated on the basis of actual hours worked per person per year. land). Rounding differences, and so forth, are included with the estimates of 
2 Sum of columns 1 and 2. the labor force/active population effect in column 5. 
3 Calculated on the basis of the ratio of employment to the labor force. 
4 Calculated on the basis of employment force as a percent of the popu- Note: Due to rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
lation aged 15 to 64. Af 
5 Caiculated on the basis of population aged 15 to 64 as a percent of total Sources: Sources for cor; hours, employment, and labor productivity are 
population. as described in the text, except that data for China are from A. Maddison, Chi- 
&§ Sum of columns 4, 5, and 6. nese Economic Performance in the Long Run (Paris, oeco Development Cen- 
7 Sum of columns 3 and 7. ter, 1998). Data on working hours were obtained from sources described in the 
8 Includes Hong Kong, Singapore, South Korea, and Taiwan. text, except that those for Hong Kong, Singapore, Korea, and Taiwan are based 
® Includes Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, and Thailand. on n.fR. Crafts, “Economic Growth in East Asia and Western Europe Since 
'0 Includes Bangladesh, India, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka. 1950: Implications for Living Standards,” National Institute Economic Review 
‘1 Excludes Iceland and Luxembourg and countries that have recently _—_ (National Institute of Economic and Social Research), October, 1997, pp.75- 


become oecp member (Czech Republic, Hungary, Korea, Mexico, and Po- _— 84. 
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centage points behind it. The difference of 12.7 percentage 
points is attributable to shorter average working hours (5.2 
points), higher unemployment (3.6 points), and lower labor 
force participation (6.3 points) in the European Union. 

In Japan, the opposite situation occurs, with labor produc- 
tivity as much as 18.6 percentage points behind the OECD av- 
erage, but with per capita GDP 5.7 percentage points above 
corresponding OECD measure. In this case, the difference for 
Japan is accounted for by substantially higher average hours 
per person employed (10.1 points), less unemployment (3.9 
points), higher labor force participation (6.2 points), and a 
lower dependency rate of people in the nonworking-age popu- 
lation than is the case for the OECD as a whole (3.9 points). 
The United States also benefits from a relatively high labor 
force participation rate, but some of this advantage is offset by 
a relatively high dependency rate. 

In conclusion, whereas the European Union clearly has a 
labor problem that depresses the relative level of per capita 
income, Japan’s problems appear to be more related to rela- 
tively low productivity, which is compensated for only by ex- 
traordinary high labor force participation and long working 
hours of the employed population. 


Results for Asia and South America 


Panels | and 2 of chart 2 show the results of comparisons for 
Asia (excluding Japan) and South America, based on data for 
1996. Rather than being compared to the OECD average, as in 
the foregoing analysis, levels for Asian and South American 
countries are compared to that of the United States. Per capita 
income and labor productivity in both regions are far behind 
the U.S. level, but some important differences can be observed. 
First, labor productivity and per capita income are lower in 
Asia than in South America. Secondly, the productivity gap 
relative to the United States is larger than the per capita in- 
come gap for Asia, whereas South American productivity is 
closer to the U.S. level than is the region’s per capita income. 
As in Asia, annual average hours worked in South America 
are higher than those in the United States, but lower labor 
force participation more than offsets the positive contribu- 
tion of the higher working hours to per capita income. 

In Asia, higher average working hours, compared to the 


Notes 


United States, are not offset by lower labor force participa- 
tion. This is particularly true for the four East Asian Newly 
Industrializing Countries (NICs)—South Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore (chart 2, panel 3). For this group of 
countries, labor productivity is 42.9 percent of the U.S. aver- 
age, with per capita income 61.9 percent of the U.S. figure. 
The narrower gap (38 percentage points) for per capita in- 
come is almost totally explained by higher average working 
hours (21.7 percentage points) in these countries. For ex- 
ample, South Korean workers put in nearly 2,500 hours per 
year, nearly a third more than U.S. workers. Nevertheless, 
labor force participation in the East Asian NICs is still some- 
what lower than in the United States, which somewhat mod- 
erates the effects of relative per capita income level of the 
East Asian region in 1996. 


Conclusions 


Productivity is only one of the factors determining living stan- 
dards. Living standards also depend on “how many mouths 
need to be fed” from what is produced. In this respect, im- 
portant differences are observed between countries. For ex- 
ample, the level of productivity in France is above that of the 
United States. But, this productivity advantage is eroded by 
the effects of fewer working hours and lower labor force par- 
ticipation rates, particularly among the working age popula- 
tion. 

As a final note, one needs to be cautious in applying such 
information directly for policy purposes. If, for example, the 
United States has lower productivity due to greater use of 
low-skilled labor than has France, efforts by France to in- 
crease labor force participation might reduce that country’s 
productivity while increasing per capita income. Moreover, 
relatively high wage costs in European countries may have 
induced rapid substitution of capital for labor in these coun- 
tries relative to the United States, explaining their high pro- 
ductivity levels.* In short, policy analysts must look at a 
wider range of issues than those highlighted here. Neverthe- 
less, the importance of these benchmark analyses should not 
be minimized. They provide useful ways to focus policy work 
by indicating areas for potential improvements, and assessing 
the relative costs of existing labor market policies. O 
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Wealth, June 1980, pp. 175-217. Maddison proposed a comprehensive sys- 
tem of labour market accounts for a number of OECD countries to permit the 
compilation of consistent estimates of hours worked. 


2 Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Employ- 
ment Outlook. 


3 Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Employ- 
ment Outlook, table E. 


* The high estimate of U.S. hours may partly reflect upward response 
biases in the measurement of actual hours at work in labor force surveys. On 
the other hand, hours estimates based on establishment surveys are more 
vuinerable to understatement of hours of self-employed workers and family 
workers. 


> See, for example, The Conference Board, “The Euro’s Impact on Euro- 
pean Labor Markets.” 
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Scope of ADA disability 


On June 22, 1999, the Supreme Court 
handed down three decisions elaborating 
on the 1990 Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA). In two of the cases, the Court 
narrowed the scope of the definition of 
“disability” under the Act. The apa de- 
fines “disability” as (1) a physical or 
mental impairment that substantially lim- 
its one or more of the major life activities 
of an individual, (2) a record of such an 
impairment, or (3) being regarded as 
having such an impairment.' Focusing 
on the first provision of the definition, 
the Court stated that only those individu- 
als with a substantial impairment that 
cannot be reduced with mitigating meas- 
ures—estimated by Congress at about 43 
million people nationwide—are cov- 
ered by the Act. The Court rejected the 
inclusion of persons with a major life 
impairment for whom correction of the 
impairment was possible (for example, 
eyeglasses correcting a vision problem). 
That group numbers near 160 million 
nationwide. 

In Sutton v. United Airlines, Inc.,’ the 
Supreme Court held that any determina- 
tion as to whether a person is disabled 
under the ADA must take account of cor- 
rective measures that mitigate the impair- 
ment. The Court noted that, under the 
ADA, a disability is not a condition that 
“might,” “could,” or “would” substan- 
tially limit a major life activity of an in- 
dividual, but is one that in fact limits such 
an activity. 

The petitioners in Sutton were se- 
verely myopic twin sisters with uncor- 
rected eyesight of 20/200 or worse. 
With corrective measures, the sisters 
can see as well as persons without this 
impairment. The sisters both applied 
to United Airlines to become commer- 
cial airline pilots, but were not hired, 
because United has a minimum stand- 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Charles J. Muhl 
of the Office of Publications, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and is largely based on information from sec- 
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ard for uncorrected eyesight of 20/100. 
The sisters then sued United under the 
ADA. - 

The district court dismissed the com- 
plaint because it failed to state a claim 
upon which relief could be granted. The 
court indicated that the sisters were not 
disabled under the Apa, because their 
vision problems could be corrected. The 
tenth circuit affirmed the district court’s 
decision. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion began 
by noting that no Federal agency has 
specifically been delegated the respon- 
sibility of interpreting the term “disabil- 
ity” under the ADA. Both the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice and the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) have weighed in on the topic by 
issuing regulations supporting the 
evaluation of each disability claim on a 
case-by-case basis.* The EEOC also de- 
fines the term “substantially limits” as 
“unable to perform a major life activity 
that the average person in the general 
population can perform.”* Because 
both sides in this case accepted these 
regulations, the Court did not rule on 
what deference the regulations ulti- 
mately will be due. 

The Court outlined three justifica- 
tions for its decision that a determina- 
tion as to whether an individual has a 
disability should account for mitigating 
measures. First, the Court stated that the 
phrase “substantially limits” in part (1) 
of the definition of “disability” above is 
in the present indicative tense of the 
verb, indicating that a person must be 
substantially limited in the present, not 
in the future. Second, the Court ruled 
that determinations of disability must 
be made on an individualized basis and 
that judging the matter on the basis of 
uncorrected or unmitigated conditions 
runs directly against such an inquiry. 
Finally, the Court examined findings by 
Congress in support of the ADA which 
indicated that 43 million people in the 
United States have one or more physi- 
cal or mental disabilities * Congress 
had intended to cover all people with 


some kind of a condition, irrespective 
of whether it could be corrected, some 
160 million people would have been 
covered, the Court noted. 

With regard to part 3 of the defini- 
tion of “disability,” the Court ruled that 
the sisters did not properly allege that 
they were “regarded as” having an 
impairment that substantially limits a 
major life activity. United’s vision stand- 
ard was merely a method of preferring 
some physical attributes over others in 
hiring pilots, a permissible procedure. 
The Court explained that, under this 
provision, employers must mistakenly 
believe that an individual has a sub- 
stantially limiting impairment. 

In Albertson’s, Inc. v. Kirkingburg,° 
the Court held that, under the ADA, an 
employer may require employees to 
meet a Federal safety regulation as a job 
qualification, irrespective of the fact 
that the regulation’s standard may be 
waived in an individual employee’s 
case. The Court indicated that employ- 
ers need not justify the enforcement of 
such a regulation. 

In August 1990, Hallie Kirkingburg 
applied for, and received, a job as a 
truckdriver with the warehouse of 
Albertson’s grocery in Portland, Oregon. 
Kirkingburg has an uncorrectable con- 
dition called amblyopia that leaves him 
with 20/200 vision in his left eye. Prior 
to his first day of work, Kirkingburg was 
examined by a doctor to determine 
whether his eyesight met Federal vision 
standards for commercial truckdrivers. 
The current vision regulation requires a 
corrected distant visual acuity of at least 
20/40 in each eye and distant binocular 
acuity (that is, vision using both eyes) 
of at least 20/40. Despite the fact that 
Kirkingburg’s problem is monocular, 
or present in only one eye, and does 
not meet the Federal standard for com- 
mercial truckdrivers, the doctor mis- 
takenly certified him to drive. After an 
injury on the job in December 1991, 
Kirkingburg was examined by another 
physician, who determined that his 
eyesight did not meet the Federal stan- 


dards. The physician told Kirkingburg 
that he would have to apply to the De- 
partment of Transportation for a waiver 
of the requirement. Under an experi- 
mental Transportation Department 
program initiated in the summer of 
1992, applicants who had deficient vi- 
sion, but a “clean” driving record with a 
commercial vehicle for 3 years could ob- 
tain certification. Kirkingburg applied 
for a waiver, but was fired by Albertson’s 
prior to receiving it in early 1993. 
Albertson’s refused to rehire him after 
he received the waiver. Kirkingburg sued 
Albertson’s under the ADA, claiming that 
his having been fired violated the Act. 

The District Court granted summary 
judgment to Albertson’s, holding that 
Kirkingburg was not “otherwise quali- 
fied” to be a commercial truckdriver, be- 
cause he did not meet the basic Trans- 
portation Department standards, either 
with or without a “reasonable accommo- 
dation,” and that the waiver program for 
certification was not required as a rea- 
sonable accommodation because it was 
“a flawed experiment” that did not alter 
the basic vision requirements of the De- 
partment of Transportation. The ninth 
circuit court of appeals reversed the dis- 
trict court’s decision, ruling that 
Kirkingburg was disabled because the 
manner in which he sees (that is, by mo- 
nocular vision) differs significantly from 
that of most people (that is, with binocu- 
lar vision). The ninth circuit also held 
that the waiver program was a legitimate 
part of the Department of Transporta- 
tion’s normal regulatory scheme and 
that permitting Kirkingburg to drive af- 
ter obtaining such a waiver was a rea- 
sonable accommodation that Albertson’s 
could make to enable Kirkingburg to 
retain his job. 

The Supreme Court reversed the ninth 
circuit’s ruling. The Court found three 
errors in the appeals court’s reasoning 
regarding why Kirkingburg’s condition 
met the ADA’s first definition of disabil- 
ity. First, the ninth circuit appeared to 
hold that merely a “significant differ- 
ence” (in Kirkingburg’s case, in manner 


of vision) in the performance of a major 
life activity was sufficient to qualify an 
individual as disabled. The EEOC regula- 
tion defining “substantially limits” re- 
quires a “significant restriction” in a 
person’s manner of performing a major 
life activity. The High Court was con- 
cerned that transforming “significant 
restriction” into “difference” would 
broaden the scope of the ADA’s cover- 
age and undermine the requirement 
that an impairment substantially limit 
a major life activity. Second, as in 
Sutton, the Supreme Court rejected the 
ninth circuit’s suggestion that an 
individual’s ability to compensate for an 
impairment need not be considered in 
judging whether the individual has a dis- 
ability. The Court ruled that mitigating 
measures must be taken into account in 
making such a determination. Finally, the 
High Court held that whether someone 
was disabled was a question, the answer 
to which was to be determined on a case- 
by-case basis and not by a general classi- 
fication of the illness or condition. 

The Court also found that the De- 
partment of Transportation’s waiver 
program was an experiment being used 
to obtain data to make an ultimate de- 
termination on whether the Depart- 
ment’s vision standards should be less 
stringent. In light of its experimental 
nature, the waiver program did not re- 
quire Albertson’s to justify why it en- 
forced the Transportation Department’s 
vision regulations without regard to the 
program. Until the waiver program be- 
comes a standard part of the Depart- 
ment’s basic vision regulations, em- 
ployers are not required to permit job 
applicants with impaired vision to 
work if they can obtain a waiver, the 
Court said. 

In its final decision pertaining to the 
ADA, the Court ruled, in Olmstead, 
Commissioner, Georgia Department of 
Human Resources, et al. v. L.C.,° that 
States are required to place persons with 
mental disabilities in community set- 
tings rather than in mental institutions 
when three conditions are met: the 


State’s physicians treating the person 
must have determined that the commu- 
nity setting is appropriate; the transfer 
to the community setting must not be 
opposed by the individual; and the 
State can effect the transfer with rea- 
sonable accommodation, taking into 
account the total resources available to 
the State in administering mental 
health care and the needs of other men- 
tally disabled individuals. The case was 
decided under Title IJ of the aba, which 
prohibits discrimination against those 
with disabilities in the provision of 
public services. 


Updates on other cases 


The Supreme Court issued decisions in 
three employment cases on its 1999 
docket.’ 

In Humana, Inc. v. Forsyth,® the 
Court held that Humana Health Insur- 
ance of Nevada could be sued under the 
Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Or- 
ganizations Act (RICO) for allegedly 
overcharging millions of dollars in 
copayments to beneficiaries. Under cer- 
tain Humana group policies, benefici- 
aries were to receive medical care at a 
hospital owned by the corporation and 
were responsible for paying 20 percent 
of the overall cost of treatment. The in- 
surer was required to cover the other 80 
percent. Humana negotiated discounts 
with the hospital, but did not pass them 
on to beneficiaries, who thus ended up 
paying well in excess of 20 percent of 
the overall cost of treatment received at 
the hospital. A group of beneficiaries 
sued Humana under RICO, alleging that 
the company engaged in racketeering 
activities consisting of fraud by mail, 
wire, radio, and television. The district 
court granted summary judgment to 
Humana, holding that the McCarran- 
Ferguson Act preempted the use of a 
claim under RICO in an area of State- 
regulated insurance. That Act asserts 
that “No Act of Congress shall be con- 
strued to invalidate, impair, or super- 
sede any law enacted by any State for 
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the purpose of regulating the business 
of insurance, or which imposes a fee or 
tax upon such business, unless such Act 
specifically relates to the business of in- 
surance.” The district court found that, 
although rico does not prohibit conduct 
that Nevada’s law permits with respect 
to insurance regulation, the remedies 
provided under each law differ. Rico 
allows treble damages, while Nevada 
law authorizes only compensatory and 
punitive damages. The ninth circuit 
court of appeals reversed the district 
court’s decision, adopting a “direct con- 
flict” test for determining when a Fed- 
eral law “invalidate[s], impair[s], or 
supersede[s]” a State insurance law and 
thus would be preempted. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the ninth circuit’s deci- 
sion, finding that the RICO statute ad- 
vances Nevada’s interest in preventing 
insurance fraud and that it does not im- 
pair any policy or administrative regime 
of that State. The Court noted that to “im- 
pair’ a law is to hinder its operation or to 
“frustrate [a] goal of the law.” However, 
using RICO in this manner is permissible 
because that Federal law does not directly 
conflict with any Nevada law. Thus, the 
beneficiaries can bring a claim against 
Humana under RICO. 

In American Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. v. Sullivan,’ the Court 
held that, in Pennsylvania, no notice 
or hearing is required prior to suspend- 
ing an individual’s medical payments 
in accordance with the State’s worker’s 
compensation program. Under the 
Pennsylvania Workers’ Compensation 
Act, employers must pay all “reason- 
able” and “necessary” medical treat- 
ment costs after the employer becomes 
liable for a work-related injury. The 
Pennsylvania statute provides that a 
self-insured employer or private insurer 
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of employers may withhold payments 
for treatment that the employer or in- 
surer feels is not “reasonable” or “nec- 
essary” while a “utilization review or- 
ganization” of private health care pro- 
viders makes an independent determi- 
nation. Although the State Workers’ 
Compensation Bureau oversees all dis- 
putes, the Bureau does not have any au- 
thority over the utilization review or- 
ganization and its final determination. 
Pennsylvania included this provision in 
its workers’ compensation law to en- 
sure that only appropriate medical ex- 
penses were being paid by the State and 
to control the overall costs of the pro- 
gram. The Supreme Court ruled that a 
private employer or insurer’s decision 
to withhold medical payments and seek 
a utilization review was not a “State 
action” and thus was not subject to the 
due-process requirements of the 14th 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
The Court noted that State action re- 
quires both that the deprivation of a 
Constitutional right be caused by acts 
taken pursuant to State law and that the 
unconstitutional conduct be fairly at- 
tributable to the State. The Court also 
ruled that the Pennsylvania suspension 
procedure did not deprive employees of 
“property” under the 14th Amendment, 
because no such interest is conferred 
on workers’ receiving medical pay- 
ments until after the utilization board 
conducts its review and determines that 
such payments are reasonable and nec- 
essary. Because no property interest ex- 
ists at the time payment is suspended, 
the Pennsylvania law is not subject to 
the 14th Amendment’s due-process re- 
quirements. 

In unum Life Insurance Co. of 
America vy. Ward,'° the High Court 
ruled that California’s “notice-preju- 


dice” rule is permitted under the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) when a person submits a claim 
for long-term disability benefits. Un- 
der the rule, the insurer of an ERISA ben- 
efit plan may not deny benefits because 
of untimely notice or submission of a 
proof of claim, unless the insurer proves 
that it has suffered actual prejudice be- 
cause of the delay. John Ward did not 
notify uNuM of his long-term disability 
claim within 30 days of the onset of his 
disability, nor did he submit written 
proof of the claim within 180 days of 
the onset. The company denied his 
claim on the ground that it was un- 
timely. The Court ruled that the “no- 
tice-prejudice” rule is a law that regu- 
lates insurance rather than employee 
benefits and thus is not preempted by 
ERISA. That determination included 
findings that, from a “com-monsense 
view of the matter,” the contested pre- 
scription regulates insurance. The Court 
also rejected UNUM’s contention that the 
notice-prejudice rule conflicted with cer- 
tain substantive ERISA provisions. On re- 
mand, UNUM must demonstrate that it was 
prejudiced by the delay before it can deny 
Ward’s disability payment. C 


Notes 


'42 U.S.C. § 12102(2). 
? Case number 97-1943. 


+29 cER pt. 1630, App. §1630.2(j); 28 CFR pt. 
35, App. A, §35.104. 


*29 CER pt. 1630, App. §1630.2(j). 
* Case number 98-591. 
® Case number 98-536. 


7 See “The Law at Work,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, January 1999, for summaries of these cases. 


’ Case number 97-303. 
° Case number 97-2000. 
'© Case number 97-1868. 


‘Communications 


To the Editor: 


I am somewhat puzzled by the terminology used by Michael K. Lettau and Thomas C. 
Buchmueller in their article, “Comparing benefit costs for full-time and part-time workers” 
(Monthly Labor Review, March 1999). The authors say that: 


Health insurance appears to be the only benefit representing a true “quasi- 
fixed cost” to employers, meaning that the cost per hour worked is greater 
for part-time employees than it is for full-time employees (page 30) 


Table 1 in the article shows that the average cost per hour of health insurance is $0.05 less 
for part-time than for full-time workers. Why would the authors say that the cost per hour is 
more for part-time workers when the table shows that it is less? 

To the extent the cost per hour is relatively constant for the two classes of workers ($1.56, 
compared with $1.61), does this not suggest that the cost per worker actually increases as the 
worker’s hours increase? If so, then health insurance is a variable cost in the usual sense of 
the word “variable,” not a fixed cost or even a quasi-fixed cost. 

Maybe the authors should consider rephrasing their results in terms of progressivity and 
regressivity, rather than in terms of fixed and variable. 


[signed] David M. Reaume 
Economist 
Juneau, Alaska 


The authors reply: 


Mr. Reaume is correct. The average cost per hour worked for health insurance is five cents 
lower for all part-time jobs with health insurance than for all full-time jobs with insurance. 
However, this comparison includes part-time and full-time jobs from a wide variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

We believe it is more meaningful to compare part-time and full-time jobs that are similar, 
apart from differences in scheduled hours. For this reason, we chose to emphasize results that 
account for differences in employer and job characteristics, either in a regression framework 
or by comparing full- and part-time jobs within the same establishment. 

The regression results suggest the cost per hour worked for health insurance is 18 percent 
higher for the part-time jobs than for full-time jobs. The within-establishment comparison 
indicates that in most cases where full- and part-time workers receive health benefits, the 
annual cost for the two groups is identical, making the average cost per hour much higher for 
part-time workers. 

These results, which represent the typical difference in costs faced by employers when 
they offer health insurance to full- and part-time workers, lead us to conclude that health 
insurance is partially, although not completely, prorated by hours worked. We acknowledge, 
however, that the unadjusted comparison of the average cost per hour may be appropriate for 
other purposes. 
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Précis 


Technology 
and displacement 


A fair amount of research has been con- 
ducted on the impact of foreign trade on 
job displacement and displaced workers. 
Far less research has been done on the 
impact of other fundamental causes of 
displacement, such as technological 
change, changes in demand patterns, or 
low firm productivity within an other- 
wise healthy part of the economy. 
Daniel Aaronson and Kenneth 
Housinger seek to remedy this by ana- 
lyzing the implications of technology on 
displacement. Writing in the second 
quarter 1999 issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago’s Economic Per- 
spectives journal, they find support for 
the idea that “displacement due to elimi- 
nation of positions is more likely in high- 
tech industries, consistent with the no- 
tion that job destruction (and creation) 
is more common in technologically dy- 
namic industries.” There was less evi- 
dence of a connection between techno- 
logical variables and other types of job 
displacement such as plant closings. 
Aaronson and Housinger studied 
data on workers aged 30 to 59 from two 
supplements to the Current Population 
Survey—the Displaced Worker Survey 
and the Tenure Survey. The variables 
Aaronson and Housinger used as prox- 
ies for technological intensity included 
computer usage as reported in a 1993 
supplement to the Current Population 
Survey, computer investment as a share 
of capital spending, the list of high-tech 
industries developed by William Luker, 
Jr. and Donald Lyons in the June 1997 
issue of this Review, growth in output 
per hour, and the National Bureau of 
Economic Research data on total factor 
productivity in manufacturing. They are 
careful to note that many of the results 
of regressions are moderately sensitive 
to the particular measure of technology 
used. The results on probability of re- 
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employment were especially susceptible 
to this effect. 


Lottery prizes 
and life changes 


How much would your life change if you 
won a substantial lottery prize? If you 
are like a typical participant in a recent 
study by Guido W. Imbens, Donald B. 
Rubin, and Bruce Sacerdote, winning 
$15,000 a year for 20 years would not 
have a major effect on your life. How- 
ever, if you instead won $80,000 a year 
for 20 years, it would affect your labor 
force participation, automobile expen- 
ditures, the value of the home you own, 
and your savings, according to the study. 

Imbens, Rubin, and Sacerdote, in 
Working Paper 7001 from the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, analyzed 
a survey that they conducted of 496 Mas- 
sachusetts lottery winners. The survey 
participants were divided into three 
groups: winners of one-time prizes be- 
tween $100 and $5,000; winners of a 
yearly amount of less than $25,000 for 
20 years, with an average annual prize 
of $15,000; and winners of at least 
$25,000 a year for 20 years with an av- 
erage prize of $80,000 annually. 

The researchers found that a prize of 
$15,000 a year had little effect on the 
labor supply of the winners. However, 
they also found that winning $80,000 
rather than $15,000 reduced labor sup- 
ply significantly. Additionally, estimates 
by Imbens, Rubin, and Sacerdote indi- 
cated that, in this case, car values rose 
(by at least $5,500 on average), home 
values increased (by $30,000 on aver- 
age), and savings went up (especially in 
the form of bonds and mutual funds). 


Bequests 
and retirement 


Other than winning the lottery, bequests 


and other cross-generation wealth trans- 
fers may be another way current work- 
ers might finance their retirement. Ac- 
cording to an item in the Economic 
Trends newsletter published by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, baby- 
boomers in the labor force today are 
faced with “uncertain prospects” for So- 
cial Security and other sources of retire- 
ment income. As a result, we should 
question whether this large cohort can 
rely on bequests and other transfers to 
support their retirement consumption. 

The Cleveland Fed’s analysts say 
there are reasons to doubt that there will 
be much greater inheritances available 
than there were 35 years ago. First, the 
very size of the baby-boom cohort sug- 
gests that even if the parent generation’s 
bequests are somewhat larger than be- 
fore, they must be distributed among 
more siblings. Second, the parents are 
living longer, and thus consuming more 
of their savings. Third, greater spend- 
ing on medical care exacerbates that con- 
sumption of wealth. 

Using standard population and mortal- 
ity data and making “reasonable assump- 
tions” for the share of wealth that is passed 
on, the Economic Trends article says, “be- 
quests are estimated to have grown just a 
little faster than labor compensation. 
That is, baby-boomers are not receiving 
substantially larger bequests relative to 
their labor compensation than did their 
counterparts in the 1960s.” ES 


$$ TD 


We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Please let us know 
what you have found most interest- 
ing and what essential reading we 
may have missed. Write to: Execu- 
tive Editor, Monthly Labor Review, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, DC. 20212, or e-mail 
MLR@bDIs.gov 


-_Book Reviews 


American worklife 


The American Work Ethic and the Chang- 
ing Work Force: An Historical Per- 
spective. By Herbert Applebaum. 
Westport, CT, Quorum Books, 1998, 
228 pp. $59.95. 


The American Work Ethic and the 
Changing Work Force provides ahistori- 
cal overview of American worklife and 
work attitudes. It begins during the co- 
lonial times and extends to the present. 
Herbert Applebaum, the author, classi- 
fies the American workforce in two 
ways—first by skill or trade, then by 
certain demographic characteristics. He 
expresses that the book’s goal is to cre- 
ate a greater understanding of America’s 
culture and characteristics through a his- 
torical discussion of the development of 
the work ethic. 

Even though this easy-to-read chro- 
nology of American workers is an over- 
view, it provides enough detail to allow 
readers to compare and contrast specific 
workers of different classes from differ- 
ent times. For example, this book shows 
how modern day semiprofessional 
white-collar workers (or, as the author 
calls them, gray-collar workers) suffer 
job cutbacks from automation and less 
challenging work from routinization, as 
did factory workers earlier in this cen- 
tury. Today, the cause is computers; then, 
the cause was assembly lines. Interest- 
ingly, the author highlights attitudes dur- 
ing periods of transition, so that readers 
can compare how workers of different 
classes from different times reacted to 
major workplace changes, such as the 
invention of railroads, assembly lines, 
banks, and computers. 

The book is organized into three 
chapters: the Colonial period, the 19th 
century, and the 20th century. The au- 
thor describes the Colonial times in the 
Northeastern United States as dominated 
by the Puritan work ethic. The New En- 
gland colonists spurned luxury and in- 
stead lauded honest, hard work that con- 
tributed to the community. Men, women, 
and slaves were farmers, household pro- 


ducers, or craftspeople. They created 
complete products with little division of 
labor. Due to the paucity in population, 
many women worked alongside their 
husbands, and according to the author, 
many artisan slaves worked indepen- 
dently and were allowed to hire people 
and collect their own profits. Businesses 
were self-sufficient and autonomous— 
most were family centered. Work was 
oriented toward task rather than time, 
and job definitions and classifications 
were broad or nonexistent. The master- 
journeyman-apprentice system thrived. 
Applebaum infers that even though work 
was sometimes difficult and involved 
long hours, it gave people a positive 
sense of place in the community and a 
sense of pride. This, he believes was true 
even for the artisan slaves in the North; 
however, in the South, a more farm- 
based than craft-based region, slaves 
often were cruelly exploited. 

The 19th century was a century of 
rapid growth and transition. Population 
exploded; America stretched to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and inventions followed 
each other in rapid succession. Some 
inventions were the telegraph, tele- 
phone, railroad, electric light, type- 
writer, and electric motor. Self-sufficient 
family businesses transformed into 
larger commercial businesses that hired 
wageworkers, calculated profits, and 
were dependent on banks, rails, and 
other businesses. Merchants used the 
“put-out” system where they supplied 
raw materials, paid workers piecewise 
to work at home, and marketed and sold 
the products. This became popular and 
eventually spawned factories. The author 
states that, in the beginning, workers 
were unused to the imposed time-cen- 
tered discipline, division of labor, and 
authoritarian rule. They stiffly resisted 
factories. Manual laborers, craftsmen, 
and other wage earners yearned for more 
autonomy, self-fulfillment, respect, and 
leisure. However, they were fighting a 
losing battle against the need to increase 
production to serve growing demand. 
Farmers used new machinery, wage 
workers, railroads, and canals to produce 


and transport more for the swelling 
population. Slaves, officially freed in 
1864, were doing anything to survive 
because an unfair and discriminatory so- 
ciety continued to limit their economic 
and political freedom. 

Continuing the trends of the 19th cen- 
tury, the 20th century has been largely 
characterized by Henry Ford’s invention 
of the assembly line and the prolifera- 
tion of bureaucracies to manage huge 
factories. The author believes that fac- 
tory workers, who forgot the Puritan 
past, gave up their struggle for respect, 
individuality, and autonomy by perform- 
ing routinized and repetitive tasks in ex- 
change for money, vacation, and other 
benefits. The author describes drastic 
changes that have taken place during the 
latter half of the century. Civil rights and 
the women’s movement have opened up 
opportunities for a majority of Ameri- 
can citizens. Office environments have 
spread because white-collar, govern- 
ment, and service work have experienced 
multiplicative growth, especially in the 
1980s. Presently, computers and elec- 
tronics are rapidly leading to sophisti- 
cated information storing, manipulation, 
and communication. Increasing global 
and domestic competition are leading to 
the dominance of larger companies due 
to economies of scale and downsizing 
to save on labor costs. According to the 
author, this is eroding the concept of 
company loyalty and trust. Continuing 
education and training are now seen as 
a necessity for not only job advance- 
ment, but also job retainment. The au- 
thor states that Americans are working 
longer and few actually gain self-actu- 
alization from work. According to the 
author, this combination has created a 
new ethic that takes place after work, a 
leisure ethic. 

Although this book tries to describe 
the values, attitudes, and ethics of Ameri- 
can workers, it provides little hard evi- 
dence to substantiate its claims. Absent 
are diary excerpts, letters, newspaper 
clippings, or survey data. Instead, most 
of the discussion is based on an exten- 
sive collection of books, journals, and 
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essays, which are not footnoted in the 
text. Ironically, each section seems to be 
simplistic, and overall, too brief in com- 
parison to the lengthy bibliography. 
However, the author does cite studies 
and statistics for describing employment 
trends in the 20th century. In addition, 
in the latter half of the book, the author 
expresses several personal views on 
what he sees as problems with the cur- 
rent American workforce. He believes 
that work should be intrinsically moti- 
vated through challenge, responsibility, 
and personal pride, and not extrinsically 
motivated through money, vacation 
time, or other benefits. He also believes 


that society has the obligation to pro- 
vide people meaningful work by creat- 
ing it and then giving people the educa- 
tion and training to succeed. More em- 
pirical data, case studies, and the cita- 
tion of sources would have strengthened 
his ideas. 

Applebaum raises the question re- 
garding whether the majority of Ameri- 
cans will have work that increases self- 
esteem and self-actualization. He hopes 
that the introduction of decentralized 
decisionmaking, teams, social pro- 
grams, and a flexible, diverse, and more 
educated workforce will lead Americans 
in that direction. Towards the end of the 


Errata 


book, he expresses cynicism about the 
current situation, but is optimistic about 
the future. Instead of summarizing the 
historical changes in the American work 
ethic, Applebaum seems to lobby for 
more government programs in education 
and training. Overall, The American 
Work Ethic and the Changing Work 
Force accomplishes its purpose as a cred- 
ible, insightful introduction to the his- 
tory of American work ethic and work 
life. 


—Connie Chuang 


Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In the article, “Cooperative provisions in labor agreements: a new paradigm?” (Monthly Labor Review, 
January 1999), table 2 on page 33 contains erroneous data for Stage 1 and Stage 2 provisions. The correct 


data are shown below: 


Table 2. | Incidence of cooperative clauses in private-sector collective bargaining 


agreements expiring between September 1, 1997, and September 30, 


2007 


Provision 


Stage 1: 
Statement of intent to cooperate only 


Stage 2: 


Joint committee to review issues...... 


Total at stages 1 and 2 onlly............... 


Number of 
contracts 


Percent of 
all contracts 


sakes 150 14.4 
nee 163 15.7 
onan 160 15.4 


Percent of 
all employees 


700 | En a a a ee AT ie... al os. 


Hence, on page 33, the first complete sentence in the second column should read (corrections in bold): 


There are 150 agreements that have established only an intent to cooperate. . . . 


Joint committees (stage 2). There are 163 contracts that establish a labor-management committee that 


meets on a regular basis. . . . 


On page 34, the second complete sentence in column 1 should read (corrections in bold): 


...As shown in table 2, this number represents 15.4 percent of the total agreements analyzed and 13.1 
percent of the employees covered under the agreements. . . . 
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Comparative indicators 


Mey ea OR MALREL UM ICALOTS ess cece. tessiseaestacsrctsdeasssessestteets ceeeesns 
2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in 

compensation, prices, and productivity .........ccesesesees 
3. Alternative measures of wages and 

compensation changes 


Seco meee er ceeese seer essen eereseresesssenesessesoes 


Labor force data 


4. Employment status of the population, 
SCASOLISM Vea ISCO Mrs ea nee tecterresstese-treusesvastretervtesseabates 
5. Selected employment indicators, 
SCasOnlalllysadjUStedeacweme seesererstetececseeerenceteereer etree 
6. Selected unemployment indicators, 
SeasomalllveadiUSte duerrtessncressccescccceerseveeese-saeecteeesercceeeees 
7. Duration of unemployment, 
Seasonallivradjusted ten serccerst costessccsecesteescocssetecccseonsortaetes 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, 
SCaSOnalllysaG UStCCee Mecseresteeccseceocssssseeccccsostessstorssecemteses 
9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, 
SEASONALVFACJUStCUy. euaeteeetscceccverceeccenssoctesecrece scarce ceries 
10. Unemployment rates by States, 
SEASONAL VeAGUSLCO. ec cctetts esssacesacessceescsscnceteccsacscvecsoszss 
11. Employment of workers by States, 
Seasonal liviadjustedifrrrccercssetsteccsccctrerecsssscsnevecusstrers 
12. Employment of workers by industry, 
SCasonallyradjuste discerns. ctoctevecseccuscetessseceseonce sottenceesets 
13. Average weekly hours by industry, 
Seasonally Ad JUStEd Perseccscseeecescecsescctess-cescacectsseeserseesssces 
14. Average hourly earnings by industry, 
SCASONAllvsacdJUStedmessetcnscastetcesscseceeccecscccerseesncsensarsnss 
15. Average hourly earnings by industry ............sscesceseeeseeeees 
16. Average weekly earnings by industry .............cessesseeseeeeees 
17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, 
SCASONAMVIACIUSLCGIpecectcrcsccasstsssareccteesseocscccanseseceuncecacs 
18. Annual data: Employment status of the population ........ 
19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry ................. 
20. Annual data: Average hours 
and earnings levels by industry ..............sssssessceeserreees 


Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, 

by occupation and industry QrOuP ......csceceeessseereeeeeeee 
22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, 

by occupation and industry QrOup .......sssssesessecesereeeeeees 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry 

workers, by occupation and industry group.........0+ 
24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, 

by bargaining status, region, and area SIZE ...........seseeee 
25. Participants in benefit plans, medium and large firms ...... 


See cee eeereceeceseesesesecees 


Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data—continued 


26. Participants in benefits plans, small firms 
ANG ROVEMEIEN <..,.05.scercasseesensnees-yespteeenarancse reaper raeaaes 
27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more ........... 


Price data 


28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average, by expenditure 

category and commodity and service groups .............0+ 
29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and 

local/datasallitems 5.1. c<.-cececeoscsncsccenseuaceneeeescesseseeeemees 
30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, all items 

ANG MAJOT: STOUPS).s.:.c0e4s.oaseveacoesoancsesnccvesenactrecseoeeeoteeseets 
31. Producer Price Indexes by stage of processing ..............++ 
32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major 

IMNCUSELY, “STOUPS serecccchesatecocsstovecssscateascavarcsscsceassetcenecssens 
33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes 

by stage lofi processing: tescctcc.ccssterecsnecceccenseseseserestsenresses 
34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International 

Trade Classification Aiccscc. ccssssseveest-suteev-overceetressectnaresaces 
35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International 

Wrade'Classificationerccesctss-conetercsstresecocsrstacesnaressrestete 
36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category .............04 
37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category .........000+ 
38. U.S.international price indexes for selected 

CAE SOFIES|OL:SETVICES sssuccescsetcvessseccrsrsncocteetseecersccensccrsete 


Productivity data 


39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 

and unit costs, data seasonally adjusted ............sceeee 
40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity ...........ccessceeees 
41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 

UNIE COStS; ANd PLiCOS Mis. fscccssssssscscsccsssacssrocesssecssturscresere 
42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 

TMGUSUIES |<. 50..<.ssctceccesuscensesevesseatssertcess scassensest conta seareertees 


International comparisons data 


43. Unemployment rates in nine countries, 
datajseasonally adjusted ittscsssscecscceetereesctcseeseseessreneerere 
44. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian 
working-age population, 10 COUNETIES ...........seseseessesees 
45. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, 
IDECOUNETIES %.,..seercssereereenecee er aectecceesonetsneepscesectssncerecerere 


Injury and illness data 


46. Annual data: Occupational injury and illness 

INCIGENCE TALES Aairsiss.ccscocstececnccrsstassserostecscoctestecest screeerere 
47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or 

CXpPOsure, 199 2=O5 io sccsicercensadeuncsavessenurcseetersssesterecensniae 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1999 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1998 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1998. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are des¢ribed as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review cat- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables | and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 1999 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1998 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 1999 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 


a 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called ““benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1994 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1999 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 


come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
606-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
CPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sIc developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 


Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
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indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. . 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 


In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 

1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemployment 
rate downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 
in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 


when unemployment was higher. By 1994, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. While methods of deriving national 
accounts measures differ from country to 
country, BLS has reviewed these methods and 
determined that the series are sufficiently com- 


’ parable for measuring comparative trends in 


productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 


U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output’ basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
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measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
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consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 


nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity, or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by 
a specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities 
that occur during a person’s commute to or 
from work are excluded from the census, as 
well as work-related illnesses, which can 
be difficult to identify due to long latency 
periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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1. Labor market indicators 
1997 1998 1999 
1 
Selected indicators 1997 998 : 5 Vv I i il IV | 
+— — — 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): ' 


Labor force: participation ate, .cccssscrccrecssceccncorcerannnpresriecresssareand 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2) 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 
Employment-population ratio 63.8 64.1 63.5 63.8 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.4 
Unemployment rate 4.9 45 5.2 5.0 4.9} 47 4.6 4.4 4.5 4.4 43 
4.9 4.4 5.2 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.3 4.5 4.3 44 

11.8 144 12.3 11.6 11.7} 11.5 11.3 10.7 11.5 10.7 10.3 

3.6 3.2 3.9 3.7 3.5| 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.0 

5.0 4.6 5.3 51 5.0 47 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.4 

16 to 24 years 10.7 9.8 11.4 11.0 10.4 10.1 10.1 9.6 9.9 9.4 9.9 
25 years and over... 3.9 3.6 44 3.9 4.0) 3.6 3.8 3.6 35 3.6 3.4 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
...{ 122,690] 125,826] 121,447 | 122,204] 123,006 | 123,946| 124,771 | 125,462 | 126,113 | 126,865 | 127,640 
Private sector.. ..| 103,133 | 106,007 | 101,984} 102,787! 103,422 | 104,311| 105,094) 105,707} 106,260 | 106,920/ 107,596 


Goods-producing......... 24,962 25,347 24,771 24,883 25,008 25,181 25,363 25,393 25,306 25,319 25,310 
Manufacturing............. 18,675 18,772 18,575 | 18,626 18,698 | 18,805 18,876 | 18,851 18,719 18,645 18,542 
SOMVICE=PFOQUCING i ic isccuneuaaiivassnzansonihvacsnituvienanesaanavnnancentien 97,727 | 100,480 96,676 97,410 97,998 | 98,765 99,409 | 100,070 | 100,807} 101,545 | 102,331 
Average hours: | 
Private sector. 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 
Manufacturing.. 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.0 42.0) 42.1 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.6 
Ovortinioes seca mceencccreatn ce aire emcees actos 4.8 4.6 4.8 4.8} 4.8! 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.5 45 
| | 
Employment Cost Index” | | 
Percent change in the ECI, cornpensation: | 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.3 3.4 8 6 1.0 8 8| 8 1.2 6 4 
PFVALS UIUSUY WORKONS: v5.0. cse rene x ccpsnn ccsssaavanravecsansvsnrashievexsacansond 3.4 3:5 8 8 8) 9 9) BS tet 6 4 
GOOAS-HLOGLICING seer te rs cs hel ek ce ec ce aee E eoe 24 28 4 1.0 7 4 7| 8 7 5 8 
Service-producing® 3.9 3.8 11 7 1.0 14 1.0) 8 1.3 6 3 
State and local government workers... 2.3 3.0 4 ot 1.3 5 6} 3 1.5 6 5 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 

? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 

= Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1997 1998 1999 
Selected measures 1997 1998 |— 
it | il il IV | ll il IV I 
Compensation data’? | 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian MONAT: cccersscsccncstesceesssescscescatscasesecenccersentrerreeccce 3.3 3.4 0.8 0.6 1.0| 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 0.4 
Private nonfarm 3.4 3.5 8 8 8 9 9 9 11 6 4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givillaninomfariivescearceccetececcs ea sassuscessettesecsacccecosasest 3.8 3.7 9 Tp 1.2 9 9 7 1.3 “if 5 
Private MOMAI : ccusscsoncccecsrssnersveccvcacnsteecterhcineceboocereoresaxs 3.9 3.9 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 11 9 1.3 6 5 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.7 1.6 9 2} 6 1 6 5 4 2 A 
Producer Price Index: | 
Finished! qoods 23.75... 4. cavaves-acasencnanhctvocendivecsetatetescctevceastestxer -1.2 0 -5 -.4| 2) -5 -8 5 -1 4 “il! 
Finished consumer goods as -1.4 0 -.6 -.2 4 -.8 -1.0 8 0 ie ‘2 
Capital equipment: cess. ccccccacetaavssacecodiceteccsscoseaqees -.6 0 al -5 -7 5 0 -5 -4 9 -1 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -8 -3.3 -.3 A 2 =.8 -1.4 2 —5 -1.6 -.1 
Crudesmaterials!i..a-ceusrcese cee streresesocsrenereconnaactacosneceenetony -11.3 -16.7 -11.5 -.4 1.3 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -2.4 -.3 
Productivity data® | | 
Output per hour of all persons: 
| 
BUSINCSS' SOCOM ite. cic: .sscveussncacsatspeasnceotackvvassceoneretevavesvasesitceese 1.5 2.4 ah, 1.8 3.6 8 44 A 2.6 4.6 4.7 
Nonfarm business sector.. 1.2 ee al 1.6 3.4 9 3.6 3 2.5 4.3 4.0 
Nonfinancial corporations* 25 3.0 1.3 2.3 5.6 1.0 27 3.1 4.4 3.3 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 


data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quar- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


terly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
are seasonally adjusted. 


The data 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
ii 
Components 1997 1998 1999 | 1997 1998 1999 
T . 
IV I Il il IV I IV { ll Ml IV i] 
+ = t 
Average hourly compensation: ' | 
All persons, DUSINESS SOCTOF...........ccsscscsecssesnecsscnsssnstnersssarereceseeed 5.2 5.0 41 3.7 4.4 5.2 3.8 41 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF.........ccescereseesecnseteeretteeeeeeey 4.9 47 41 3.9 4.0 4.3 3.7 3.9 4.4 4.4 4.2 41 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: | 
Civilian nonfarm’..... 8 8 8 ike 6 4| 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.0 
Private nonfarm... 9 9 9 1.1 6 4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.5 3.0 
MVE FONN eee rete sree ei veccciecacuartesrencsussececcarserrensgceccccamtanzsadamnaraceate 2 4 1.0 1.1! 5| 4 2.1 2.3 2.7 27, 3.0 3.0 
INOMIUHON arr ceceecncc rucracsescaserrancrsceseveercreverrepercectstoraaxcessasecceneen 1.0 1.0 8 Fi) 6 5 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.5 3.0 
State and local govermMents........00n:+.-serssncstsasssacssesssvacvesscosenres Ae) 6 3 1.5 6 5 2.3 2.5 2.7 3.0 3.0 2.9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | 
Gieillan nonfarm caer ce ee chance 9 9 7 1.3 7 5 3.8 37 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.3 
Private nonfarm 1.0 awl 9 1.3 6 5 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 3.9 3.3 
USAR Ria ce eieaen ae bea sesuscdcncnnyott Oa ceessestacera-aivadececssenteaecesnasntuvsc<a¥=r 45) D 8 1.3 So 4 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.1 
Nonunion aves 1.1 1.1 9 1.3 arg 5 4.2 4.2 4.1 4.4 4.0 3.3 
State and local governments... ee 6 5) ne 1.6 ¥f 4 2.7 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.9 
LT 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] ee ee 
Employment status Annual average —— 1998 meet Lk 
ioe: iz . | oM 
1997 1998 May June | July Aug. Sept. | Oct. hl Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. yates, | Apr ay 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 


Sn: ER ARO 203,133 | 205,220 | 204,899 | 205,085 | 205,270 | 205,497 | 205,699 | 205,919 | 206,104 | 206,270 | 206,719 206,873 | 207,036 | 207,236 | 207,427 
Civilian labor force. .| 136,297 | 137,673 | 137,369 | 137,498 | 137,407 | 137,481 | 138,081 | 138,116 | 138,193 


138,547 | 139,347 | 139,271 | 138,816 | 139,091 | 139,019 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 66.9 66.9 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 


67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.0 
EMployOiiccccconsscevecnesere 429,558 | 131,463 | 131,330 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 133,033 | 133,069 | 133,224 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio’............. 63.8 64.1 64.1 64.0 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.0 | 64.1 64.2 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.2 64.2 
Unemployed..............::+ 6,739 6,210 6,039 6,245 6,231 6,217 6,263 6,258 6,080 6,021 5,950 | 6,127 5,783 6,022 5,795 
Unemployment rate.... 4.9 45 4.4 45 45 4.5 45 45 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 
Not in the labor force........ 66,837 | 67,547 67,530 | 67,587| 67,863| 67,998) 67,618) 67,803 


67,911 67,723 67,372 | 67,602 | 68,220) 68,145 | 68,408 
Men, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ SP Reece ee 89,879 | 90,790} 90,622} 90,700| 90,802 | 90,889} 91,003) 91,101 


Civilian labor force.. 69,166 | 69,715 | 69,608] 69,590] 69,738 | 69,518] 69,869} 69,913] 70,023] 70,069 | 70,295) 70,174 69,951 | 69,991 69,932 
Participation rate.. 77.0 76.8 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.5 76.8 76.7 


91,192 | 91,220) 91,124} 91,189] 91,215 | 91,302} 91,368 


= 76.8 76.8 7A 77.0 76.7 76.7 76.5 
Employed........:.s:essceee 66,284 | 67,135| 67,084| 66,994| 67,056| 66,940] 67,252] 67,362| 67,573| 67,553) 67,884| 67,577 | 67,713) 67,608 67,399 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.7 73.9 74.0 73.9 73.8 73.7 73.9 73.9 74.1 74.4 74.5 74.1 74.2 74.0 73.8 
Agriculture... 2,356 2,350 2,331 2,337 2,382 2,420 2,402 2,449 2,374 2,237 2,312 2,212 2,222 2,353 2,212 
Nonagricultural | 
industries..............-..| 63,927 | 64,785 | 64,753 | 64,657] 64,674] 64,520] 64,860| 64,913] 65,199) 65,316 | 65,572| 65,365) 65,492) 65,255 | 65,186 
Unemployed...........:..0+ 2,882 2,580 2,524 2,596 2,682 2,578 2,607 2,551 2,450 2,516 2,411 2,598 2,238 2,383 2,534 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.7 3.2 3.4 3.6 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Ae ROR 97,889 | 98,786| 98,668| 98,735| 98,778} 98,901 | 98,994 
Civilian labor force 


99,037 | 99,135! 99,181 | 99,686] 99,746 | 99,833) 99,923 | 100,008 
eer .| 59,198 | 59,198 | 59,583} 59,613} 59,469| 59,708| 59,804) 59,826| 59,896} 60,078 | 60,718| 60,622 | 60,533 60,788 | 60,729 
Participation rate 60.5 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.2 60.4 60.4 


= : é 60.4 60.4 60.6 60.9 | 60.8 60.6 60.8 60.7 
Employed i..-<ccs-cvsecssc20-- 56,613 | 57,278] 57,235] 57,190| 57,078) 57,295) 57,426) 57,437) 57,503) 57,745) 58,466| 58,291| 58,183} 58,320} 58,520 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’............. 57.8 58.0 58.0 57.9 57.8 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.7 58.4 58.3 58.4 58.5 
AGtiCUHUre: 5.5.7.0... 798 768 767 763 781 806 767 771 734 753 808 | 839 834 801 831 
Nonagricultural | 
industries................4 55,815 | 56,510| 56,468| 56,427| 56,297| 56,489| 56,659| 56,666| 56,769| 56,992| 57,659| 57,452) 57,349 | 57,519 | 57,689 
Unemployed eal) (2;060 2,424 2,348 2,423 2,387 2,413 2,378 2,389 2,393 | 2,333 2,251) 2,330) 2,350 2,468 2,209 
Unemployment rate.... 4.4 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 | 4.0 3.9 | 3.7 | 3.8 3.9 41 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | 
| 


| 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ pes ee | 15,365 | 15,644] 15,609] 15,651 | 15,690] 15,689 | 15,777) 15,909 | 15,939! 15,988] 16,011 16,051 


Civilian labor force... 7,932 8,256 8,178 8,295 8,204 8,255 8,408 8,377! 8,274| 8,400 8,334 | 8,475 8,331 8,312 8,358 
Participation rate.. 51.6 52.8 52.4 53.0 52.3 52.6 53.5 | 


15,702 | 15,781 15,777 


fe §3.1 | 52.4 52.9 52.4 §3.2 52.1 51.9 52.1 
EMplOV OO ic csccsctsscoserearcce 6,661 7,051 7,011 7,069 7,042 7,029 7,130 7,059 7,037 7,228 7,046 7,276 7,136 7,141 7,306 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®....... 43.4 45.1 44.9 45.2 44.9 44.8 45.4 44.7 44.6 45.5 44.3 45.7 44.6 44.6 45.5 
Agriculture...........0 244 261 253 263 260 266 301 338 240 232 179 277 224 230 252 
Nonagricultural 
industries................) 6,417 6,790 6,758 6,806 6,782 6,763 6,829 6,721 6,797 6,996 6,867 6,999 6,912 6,911 7,054 
Unemployed.........cc 1,271 1,205 1,167 1,226 1,162 1,226 1,278 1,318 1,237 1,172 1,288 1,199 1,195 mal 1,052 
Unemployment rate.... 16.0 14.6 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 16:7 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.4 14.3 144 12.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’ aD | EAT, am 169,993 | 171,478 | 171,257 | 171,387 | 171,513 | 171,655 | 171,804 | 171,956 | 172,084 | 
Civilian labor force 


| 172,197 | 172,394 | 172,491 | 172,597 | 172,730 | 172,859 
yaivatictans 4 114,693 | 115,415 | 115,312 | 115,208 | 115,071 | 115,385 | 115,751 | 115,714 | 115,687 | 115,996 
Participation rate. 


67.5 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.2 


116,529 | 116,610 | 116,284 | 116,370 | 116,254 
a 67.4 67.3 67.2 67.4 67.6 67.6 67.4 67.4 67.3 
EMDIGV Gi rite aeecsnonnen 109,856 | 110,931 | 110,959 | 110,638 | 110,676 | 110,848 | 111,221 | 111,162 | 111,304 | 111,560 | 112,135 | 112,189 | 112,144 111,917 | 111,985 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 64.6 64.7 64.8 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.7 64.6 64.7 64.8 65.0 65.0 65.0 64.8 64.8 
Unemployed 4,836 4,484 4,353 4,570 4,395 4,537 4,530 4,552 4,383 4,436 4,394 4,420 4,140 4,454 4,269 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Aidan 24,003 | 24,373 24,317 24,349 24,381 
Civilian labor force.... 


‘ 24,418 | 24,458} 24,496 | 24,529| 24,529 
«| 15,529] 15,982} 15,760} 16,025} 16,045] 15,937] 16,027) 16,163! 16,201 
wedseaedb 64.7 65.6 64.8 65.8 65.8 65.3 


24,665 | 24,697 | 24,729 | 24,765 | 24,798 
Participation rate 


16,157 | 16,356 | 16,242] 16,212| 16,286 | 16,303 

A 65.5 66.0 66.0 65.8 66.3 65.8 65.6 65.8 65.7 

EMBO 6c tivstecevisoicrenscs 13,969 | 14,556] 14,351 14,662 | 14,511} 14,517 | 14,584 | 14,776| 14,804! 14,884] 15,085] 14,900] 14,904] 15,029| 15,079 
Employment-pop- \ j 

ulation ratio? 58.2 59.7 i 8 P i 60.3 | 60.4 60.6 61.2 60.3 60.3 60.7 60.8 

Unemployed.........cc000 1,560 1,426 1,397 1,271 1,257 1,224 

Unemployment rate.... 10.0 8.9 ; 


7.8 
See footnotes at end of table. 


et 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


a 


Annual average 
Employment status 9 gage ; - bel 
1997 1998 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
| J et 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional i 
population! font, hols Ce 20,321 21,070 | 20,975 | 21,036} 21,097] 21,159] 21,224] 21,286] 21,349] 21,405] 21,296] 21,355] 21,414] 21,483] 21,548 
Civilian labor FOF COS ceiccasccad 13,796 14,317 14,378 14,375 14,267 14,316 14,457 14,437 14,389 14,488 14,511 14,591 14,570 14,543 14,535 
Participation rate.. 67.9 67.9 68.5 68.3 67.6 67.7 68.1 67.8 67.4 67.7 68.1 68.3 68.0 67.7 67.5 
Employed. 12,726 13,291 13,387 13,301 13,245 13,257 13,394 13,382 13,345 13,383 13,550 13,610 13,732 13,541 13,558 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 62.6 63.1 63.8 63.2 62.8 62.7 63.1 62.9 | 62.5 62.5 63.6 | 63.7 64.1 63.0 62.9 
Unemployed............ aed 1,069 1,026 991 1,074 1,022 1,059 1,063 1,055 1,044 1,105 960 980 838 1,002 977 
Unemployment rate.... Leth 6.9 7.5 ee 6.6 6.7 6.9 


* The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Selected categories T if T 
1997 1998 May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
Characteristic | 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 129,558 | 131,463 | 131,330 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 | 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 | 133,069 | 133,224 
69,685 | 70,693} 70,603} 70,592} 70,629) 70,503} 70,841) 70,925) 71,182} 71,204] 71,459| 71,276| 71,352] 71,225) 71,198 
59,873 60,771 60,727 60,661 60,547 60,761 60,977 60,933 60,931 61,322 61,937 61,869 61,680 61,845 62,026 
42,642 42,923 42,560 42,648 42,850 42,874 | 43,170 43,090 43,209 43,227 43,542 43,016 | 43,114 43,190 42,882 
32,755 32,872 32,815 32,820 32,719 32,670 | 32,891 33,037 | 32,953} 33,093) 33,652 33,092 33,134 | 33,285 33,487 
Women who maintain | 
FAIMINOS ca cceeoctieces eeaesaciavass 7,775 7,904 7,854 7,909 7,875 7,928 7,984 7,940: 7,969 8,087 8,076 8,113 8,148 8,050 8,039 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,890 2,000 1,920 1,857 2,010 2,111 2,145 2,247 2,005 1,912 1,987 | 1,895 1,893 1,908 1,919 
Self-employed workers......... 1,457 1,341 1,391 1,445 1,374 1,342 1,290 | 1,282 | 1,304 1,304 1,298 | 1,381 1,376 1,439 1,348 
Unpaid family workers.......... 51 38 50 44 32 31 40 33 40 34 30 | 44 39 31 33 

Nonagricultural industries: | | 
Wage and salary workers.....) 116,983 | 119,019 | 118,852 | 118,733 | 118,647 | 118,840 | 119,148 | 119,275 | 119,718 | 120,380 | 121,115 | 121,066 | 121,005 | 120,785 | 121,168 
Government 18,131 18,383 18,162 18,467 18,374 18,332 18,448 18,547 18,607 18,686 18,913 | 18,782 18,699 18,709 18,672 
98,852 | 100,637 | 100,690 | 100,266 | 100,273 | 100,508 | 100,700 | 100,728 | 101,111 | 101,694 | 102,202 | 102,283 | 102,306 | 102,076 | 102,496 
915 962 992 962 966 871 918 946 | 969 943 881 849 917 941 910 
..| 97,937 99,674 99,698 99,304 | 99,307 99,637 99,782 99,782 | 100,142 | 100,751 | 101,321 | 101,434 | 101,389 | 101,135 | 101,586 
Self-employed workers........ 9,056 8,962 9,012 8,971 9,060 8,955 9,096; 9,030 8,929 8,814 8,830 8,658 8,650 8,813 8,687 
Unpaid family workers......... 120 103 95 97 91 88 88 95 112 122 121 114 125 63 60 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: | 
Part time for economic | | | 
FOASONSzetere sce ces. ceceaeeeev 4,068 3,665 3,754 3,792 3,757 3,503 3,419 | 3,404] 3,340 3,417 3,562 | 3,426 3,564 3,408 3,422 
Slack work or business | 
CONGIIONS s2ee-cuenccnes-4 2,286 2,095 2,119 2,183 2,299 2,019 1,913 | 2,031} 1,910 1,927 2,093 1,984 2,045 1,920 1,946 
Could only find part-time 
WOIKas cso eriptscctecascaeaer) 1,468 1,258 1,317 1,248 1,213 1,188 1,168 1,136 1,157 1,148 1,115 | 1,141 1,208 1,124 1,137 
Part time for noneconomic | | 
ROSSONS vacsvixvazervtxenersees2 18,149 | 18530] 18544] 18619) 18589) 18,653| 18,687] 18,667] 18634] 18,674| 18,485) 18,642| 18545) 18,882) 18,632 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic | 
(OESONS i. aincterenGacctivs sce 3,879 3,501 3,608 3,618 3,606 3,339 3,191 3,253 3,191 3,257 3,413 3,298 3,374 3,224 3,247 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS ss seevacenessvteee oxen 2,167 1,997 2,033 2,102 2,193 1,926 1,800} 1,927! 1,824 1,841 | 1,989 1,906 1,955 1,831 1,838 
Could only find part-time | 
WONT tuiat airs aeeie ae aatnnne fe » 1,433 1,228 1,286 1,210 1,182 1,155 Deke 1,110 1,130 1,116 1,094 1,108 1,159 1,092 1,111 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONS y resssectscscstevecsesss.0) 17,504. 17,954 | 17,956 | 17,992} 17,982} 18031} 18161 18,107 | 18,110] 18155] 17,921| 18061| 17,944| 18320/ 18098 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


‘ Annual average 1998 a ! 1999 
pane taaty ghee Jonna 1997 | 1998 | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
5 as ia = ‘a T —— 
Characteristic ‘ | | 
Total, all WOrKerS........ccceeseees 4.9 45 4.4 4.5 4.5 45 4.5 45| 44 4.3 43, 44 4.2 4.3 4.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 16.0 14.6 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 16.7, 15.0 | 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 14.1 12.6 
Men, 20 years and over....... | 4.2 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 Kis 3.7 3.6 35 3.6 3.4 | 3.7 3.2 3.4 3.6 
Women, 20 years and OVET........ssseesee4 4.4 44 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 BF} 3.8 3.9 41 3.6 
WARE) tOta  ceccvexsnnccerareassvanseenessareneeceatres 4.2 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9} 3.9 | 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years Wt 13.6 12.6 12.2 13.4 11.5 12.9 12.8 13.5 13.0 12.6 13.0 11.8 11.9 12.1 11.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years........cceeceeseees 14.3 14.1 14.0 14.4 13.2 14.2 14.7 14.1) 14.1 14.5 ii i222 0M 12.6 11.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years... st 12.8 10.9 10.1 12.3 9.7 11.5 10.8 13.0 11.6 10.6 11.9 11.4 LAL 11.6 10.1 
Men, 20 years and OVEF.......seseseseres 3.6 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.2 SA, §3:3 2.8 3.0 3.2 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........++++4 3:7 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.6 3.2 
Black;:totall.cc.ssveccvcasessssseacectsseranantacacssuvel 10.0 8.9 8.9 8.5 9.6 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.6 7.9 78) 83 8.1 7.7 7.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yearS..........00+1 32.4 27.6) 29:91) 22:54) 28.7) 928.1 29.2| 287} 27.5;). 22:4) 29.8) «282 31.0 28.1 24.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years ; 36.5 30.1 31.2 |—~22.4| 30.2| 29.7) 32.7| 347) 330) 27.3 34.2 31.6} 32.9 33.0 26.2 
Women, 16 to 19 years.......eese4 28.7 25.3:| 27.4) 22:6) ~ 27.0), 26:8) 25.7) 923.5), “22: 17:6). 25:0) <27:0).° 284 23.5 22.0 
Men, 20 years and OVEL........cceseseee 8.5 7.4 6.9 THe 8.7 7.6 7A 6.9 7.0 6.7 5.9 6.7 5.8 6.1 6.6 
Women, 20 years and OVET........:0.+++4 8.8 7.9 8.3 7.8 7.9 7.6 7.9 75 7.6 7.0 6.6 7A 7.2 6.8 6.4 
i 
Hispanic origin, total........cccccseeeecees 77 ne 6.9 7.6 7.2 7.4 7.4 7.3 7.3 7.6 6.6 6.7 5.8 6.9 6.7 
Married men, spouse present............. 27 2.4 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 | oe 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.1 2.3 2.4 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.1 ae 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 | 2.8 ear 29 2.5 
Women who maintain families............ 8.1 7.2 7.6 Can 6.9 6.8 7.6 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 6.5 6.7 7.2 6.0 
Full-time workers : 4.8 4.3 43 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 43; 42 4.2 41 43 4.0 4.2 4.0 
Part-time WOFrKEIS........0cceseeeeeseeesseeseeed 5.5 5.3 49 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.5 | 5.4 5.2 §2 4.9 | 49 49 5.1 
Industry | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary | 
workers.. a 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.6 47 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.4 43); 43 4.2 4.4 4.2 
Mining..... es 3.8 3.2 1.6 4.0 3.9 3.6 3.0 2.4 2.2 4.3 CAPO Fz 5.3 9.3 5.9 
Construction............ al 9.0 75 8.0 7.9 6.8 7.4 8.6 6.7; 7.0 6.4 ZS | «75 67) 7.4 Ei 
Manufacturing.......... ad 4.2 3.9 3.6 3.6 4.3 3.9 4.0 39) 38 4.0 3.5 37| 3.4 len 33 3.4 
Durable goods... al 3.5 3.4 3.0 3.0 44 3.5 87 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.4 | 3.3} 2.9 3.1 3:3 
Nondurable goods.........:.sssescsseeeseees 5.1 47 4.6 46 4.6 4.5 4.6 5.1; 48 49 $8) 43] 4.1 3.7 3.6 
Transportation and public utilities.......... 3.5 3.4 3.1 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 35; 32 3.2 2.5 32} 29 2.8 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade 6.2 5.5 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.2 5.5 5.2} 5.2 5.4 5.4 5.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 3.0 2.5 21 2.2 21 27 2.4 2.5 2.8 2.8 2.4 2.4 1.9 3.2 21 
SBIWICOS aie cacarsatanscadsrexsmenstacassivavetievere 4.6 4.5 4,7 4.6 4.6 47 45) a7 4.6 41 41} 40 4.2 44 3.9 
Government WOrkeIS.......scsseceseseeees 2.6 2.3 2.4 2.2 2.4 22 2.2 2.2 24 2.0 ao 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.6 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 9.1 8.3 8.0 8.4 8.2 74 7.9 6.7 | 7.6 8.3 9.6) 11.3 | 9.5 9.7 10.7 
Educational attainment’ | | | 
Less than a high school diploma............... 8.1 7A 6.9 7 | Tat a | 6.9 6.9 ret 7.0 7.4 75 6.1 6.6 6.7 
High school graduates, no college 4.3 4.0 3.8 4.0 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.8 35| 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 
Some college, less than a bachelor's | 


’ Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands] 


oh re 
Weeks of Annual average 1998 1999 
t ¥ ‘4 = SS i 
unemployment 3 1997 1998 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May 

- = eens a 
Less than 5 WEEKS... 2,538 2,622 | 2,608] 2,553] 2,626| 2,652) 2,638) 2,754| 2,546| 2,614| 2,353) 2.601] 2.478| 2,788| 2.467 
B10: 14 Week Gianenctrcccianvierctetes 2,138 1,950 | 1,967) 2,022| 1,975) 1,956] 1,968] 1,896| 1,983] 1,839] 2,071| 1,944] 1,801| 1,867/ 1,816 
15 WeeKS ANd OVEF.....seccesecesseseeseeens 2,062 1,637 | 1,509) 1,641] 1,606) 1,644| 1,636/ 1,598] 1,611) 1,578] 1,469| 1,550] 1,434] 1,446] 1,523 
15:10 26 WOOKB dirccsctntanecaravion 995 763 671 833 783 810 732 | 732 752 754 753 766 736 773 794 
27 WEEKS ANd OVET........cccececeseeees 1,067 875 838 808 823 834 904 866 859 824 716 784 697 673 729 
Mean duration, in WeeKS........0.c0 15.8 14.5 14.7 1441 14.3 13.7 14.3 14.1 14.4 14.1 13.4 13.8 13.5 13.1 13.4 
Median duration, in weeksS.............. 8.0 6.7 6.1 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.6 5.9 6.7 6.7 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.1 67 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1998 1999 
T if T 
unemployment 1997 a 1998 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
=i ca 
F 
JODIOSOSireemeeeeceteecneacsesseesnca-s) 3,037 2,822 | 2,822| 2,832| 2,865| 2,834] 2,865! 2,813 2,758 | 2,754] 2,696] 2,738) 2,563] 2,700| 2,663 
On temporary layoff..........ccc0cce! 931 866 816 851 931 937 909 857 850 | 841 864 849 812 838 821 
Not on temporary layoff. 2,106 1,957 | 2,006} 1,981) 1,934] 1,897| 1,956} 1,956] 1,908| 1,913) 1,832] 1,889] 1,751] 1,862] 1,842 
Job leavers... 795 734 749 754 770 734 727 730 677 709 699 751 780 841 789 
Reentrants... 4 2,338 2,132 | 2,081 | 2,112] 2,072] 2,124] 2,161] 2,142 | 2,130} 2,031] 1,993} 2,110] 1,988) 2,044] 2,040 
New entrants x -cersscccrecevaarseces-st-e- 0-1 569 520 505 Bid 474 507; 501| 577 534 504 537 509 431 469 415 
Percent of unemployed i 
JOblosels uence ee al 45.1 45.5 45.8 45.6 46.4 45.7 45.8 44.9 45.2 45.9 45.5 44.8 44.5 44.6 45.1 
On temporary layoff...... 13.8 13.9 13.3 13.7 15.1 15.1 14.5 13.7 13.9 14.0 14.6 13.9 1441 13.9 13.9 
Not on temporary layoff. 31:3) 31.5 32.6 31.9 31.3 30.6 31.3 31.2 31.3 31.9 30.9 30.9 30.4 30.8 31.2 
JOb l€AVES..... ce eeeeeeeseee 11.8 11.8 12.2 12.1 12.5 11.8 11.6 11.7 Atha 11.8 11.8 12.3 13.5 13.9 13.4 
Reentrants... 34.7 34.3 33.8 34.0 33.5 34.3 34.6 34.2 34.9 33.9 33.6 34.5 34.5 33.8 34.5 
New entrants.......... 8.4 8.4 8.2 8.3 elf 8.2 8.0) 9.2 8.8 8.4 9.1 8.3 78 tM 7.0 
Percent of civilian | | 
labor force | 
JOD'NOSELS hess csccaeveves cases eee 2.2 2.1 2.4 24 24 24 Zn 2.0 2.0| 2.0 1.9 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 
Job leavers.. 6 5 5 5 6 5 5 aS 5| 5 5 5 6 6 6 
Reentrants... os - ; 15 1.4 (las) 1.4 1.5 1.5 
NOW Ontrants siviscscscassesccessscsece sso) 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Ee , acca. 
Annual average 1998 1999 
Sex and age 
1997 1998 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
Total, 16 years and over.............:++. 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 
16 to 24 years.. 11.3 10.4 10.2 10.6 10.4 10.8 10.9 10.5 9.9 9.8 10.1 10.2 10.0 10.0 9.4 
16 to 19 years... 16.0 14.6 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 15:2 18.7 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 14.1 12.6 
16 to 17 years... 18.2 17.2 16.3 18.0 15.7 NA) 17.6 18.2 18.0 16.9 18.4 15.5 16.6 16.9 15.9 
18 to 19 years... 14.5 12.8 13.1 12.6 13.1 13.5 13.5 140! 13.0 12.1 13.1 13.1 12.8 12.3 10.6 
20 to 24 years...... 8.5 7.9 TSC 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.3 6.9 Wee: 6.9 UTE 74 7.6 7.5 
25 years and over... 3.8 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 | 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 
25 to 54 years... : 3.9 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 | 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.2 
55 years and OVEL..........:00+ 3.0 PAY 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.6 27 ul 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 Zo 2.9 2.6 
| 
Men, 16 years and ovet............00++ 49 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 45 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 3.9 41 4.2 
MOTO VOAIS He ccccrccceensserteoccone 11.8 uit Lu 114.1 11.3 11.3 11.9 | 10.9 10.3 10.8 10.7 10.1 9:9 10.5 10.2 
16itO 19 YCAlS. <2 ence ccosetesccsenns 16.9 16.2 15.9 15:9 15:9 15.9 17.4| 16.7 16.5 16.4 16.9 14.6 15.0 14.8 13.3 
16 to 17 years. cb 19.1 19.1 18.3 20.5 18.0 18.9 20.2 20.9 20.0 19.9 19.7 15.3 16.9 19.2 vas 
18 to 19 years..........-2-cessssee 15.4 14.1 14.5 12.9 14.3 14.2 Ait 13.7 14.4 14.0 14.7 14.1 13.6 12.2 10.6 
ONO: 24 VCAIS! rcacrerscensccansececwn 8.9 8.1 8.3 8.3 8.5 8.5 8.6 7.5 6.6 7.3 16 7.5 7.0 8.0 8.3 
25 years and over. Be 3.6 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3:2 3.0 3.2 2a 2.9 3.1 
25 tO 54 YearS..........2..ssseseeee 3.7 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.3 | 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.9 3.1 
55 years and OVEL.........-.+++ 3.1 2.8 2.5 25 3.0 2.6 3.0 | 2.9 3.1 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.6 2.6 2 
Women, 16 years and over............ 5.0 4.6 4.5 47 4.5 4.7 4.5 47 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.6 41 
16 to 24 years. a 10.7 9.8 9.2 10.1 9.5 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.5 87 9.5 10.2 10.0 9.5 8.6 
HOMO S VCATS i ccccsrseosnszence-200 15.0 12.9 12.6 13.6 12.2 13.8 12.9 14.8 13.3 11.3 13.9 13.7 13.6 13.4 11.8 
PB AOM PI VCOMS esac crores cosersns es Wine 15.1 14.2 15.1 13.2 15.5 14.9 15.4 15.9 13.8 16.9 15.7 16.2 14.5 13.8 
18 to 19 years. os 13.6 11.5 11.6 12.3 alts 12.8 | sa?) 14.3 11.4 10.2 11.5 12.1 11.9 12.5 10.6 
ZW LOS VOANS i encavontire<vaseu-ssek 8.1 7.8 7.0 7.9 TATA 8.2 | 78 on 7.1 7.1 6.7 8.0 7.8 ot 6.7 
25 years and over. 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 | 3.6 | 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.2 
25 to 54 years. 41 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 | 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 | 3.7 | 3.4 
55 years and over.. 2.9 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.6 Cul 2.3 | 2.5 2.9 2.8 3.1 Dal, 3.2 a3) 2.6 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Apr. | Mar. pr. Apr. | Mar. pr. 

Etat 1998 | 1999 | 1999? in 1998 | 1999 | 1999° 
——— + 3 [i 4 Tr 
Alabamaticccccrotseccsvatuncccrett cue rcattucesh ree 4.3 4.4 4.6|| MiSSOUTi.......+esesseessecsecstesereeeeeeseereeeeeeed 4.5 2.9 3.2 
Alaska... 5.6 6.3 5:91l|) MOMt@averccce--ssncrccstassencveceverancarscessnwaterensed | 5.7! 5.4 5.4 
ANIZONA ic avervceccaneverstersnntesseeisceerareaasneadl 4.3 4.2 4.3)| Nebraska... PPT 2.3 2.5 
IAYKQUSAS ne sceceiecervevtuuecvanivarescervsecivessrssedahed 5.6 4.4 4.3|| Nevada... 4.8 3.8 41 
(Oe ey ali berestorecconcecteeqpos ar erononssconerr ntcoce: 5.9 5.8 5.6]| New HampShire.........:cccesesesererreececnees 3.0 3.0 2.4 
Colorado............ 4.0 2.7 3.0]| NOW JOPS@y.....ssccsscerestsssessseresrerseeserertseees 4.7 4.5 45 
Connecticut. 3.4 3.2 SAN NGWIMOXICOxccorcavernttsnessenexeteneeeesroae meres 6.0 6.2 6.4 
EISLAWAN OG cencecrveninsncancresercaecsenvacs-urcernresenees 41 3.2 3.3]| New York...... 6:7 5.0 5.0 
District Of Columbia v-ccccseceseedesesesssertsecsees 9.2 7.2 6.8|| North Carolina.. savdedtnanstosmnansine aaa 3.6 3.2 2.8 
rl fel (12 © breonccrecceoecrococrereceoornrcnerecorenvencerintc cy 4.4 4.2 4.2}| North Dak0ta........cccsessseesereeeseesseretseerserad 3.2! 29 2.6 
GOON Na aa Fock cciccccccsvecvestcers cxesendoasuvencatve 4.3 4.2 BO ||| OO: dceetesvevssevetdectesvasved«eseesaeresaenmermenacel 44 3.9 4.2 
Hawaii.. 6.1 5.9 45) 4.3 41 
Idaho... , 5.0 4.7 5.5] 5.6 5:3 
NWA ONS 2iacscMsce ive seaccsverseveacencspeactevtetruneccuwetts 4.3 3.8 i 46 4.4 4.2 
Wien Ginrarevcvasescusccantsaseonceemnicttnersvrs senses 3.0 2.6 25 RNOG SANG fi. csveevssesascesnssscacaasveenen eal ol 3.0 3.1 
WOW A eciiecsnccvantvvivnsenivenewsanavessincvcersuecss 2.8 it ZT SOU CANON Asctcemseseesneneercreeemesstenteoncnal 3.6 37 4.2 
KANSASisccctosssaretevsns 3.9 3.5 3.3|| South Dakota... 2.9 2.5 2.4 
Kentucky.. 4.8 4.3 4.2|| Tennessee.... y 4.3 43 41 
WOUIS TAN ia. sserscaeustvsnesccevavcoveranvasecsseyasecethus 6.0 5.1 5.1]| Texas..... .| 4.7] 4.5 4.6 
Naini@iex.tanceanecscontseseucteerer ssc eer) 4.2 3.4 3.6|| Utah.. “4 4.0) 3.4 3.0 
Manjandstemnec banat 4B 3.7 $:8|| Vermont csscee.cccennd thom XSI 3.1) 2.6 
Massachusetts... 3.2 2.8 2:9) MirQlinlal, ccsivenecessussteccusasysveceeeieaacenceausseeerany | 2.8) 2.8) a7 
Michigan......... 3.7 4.0 3.9 WashitngtOnacoossesssessnerreeessnrersscsnnecassraserl 4.6 46 45 
Minnesota... Foch 2.4 2.2 2.1|| West Virginia. ee 6.9| 6.7) 6.7 
MISSISSID DI oesreccavecccsescspnscteacsstcvsecueescnees. 5.5 5.1 4.6|| Wisconsin.. 


° = preliminary 


WYOMING cetercrccseseenssnenerecrarseactensvacencbenrentns | 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


° = preliminary 
NOTE 
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Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. | Apr. 

State 1998 | 1999 | 1999" State 1998 | 19991999" 
1,899.0 1,929.4 MOSS Sl! MISSOUM verensssassxentvsessscnasvartesensca 2,673.8 2,704.0 2,710.1 
274.6 278.0 277.4 || Montana.. 371.7 379.4 380.2 
AZO sssvzcsasiocsacseiviesarvesdzavencos3+ 2,055.5 2,125.0 2,133.2 872.2 875.9 877.5 
YK ANGAS «an secavciscrsasivenscapisaseareauatas 1,118.7 1,133.2 1,133.5 914.5 952.4 | 954.7 
Gall Orne aisdei sevscteccctucccecenscenvecves 13,486.6 13,852.4 13,878.6 585.9 597.5 | 596.3 
CONOLAO, oriccacascastecreevsacccesevuceneend 2,030.4 2,086.3 2,073.0 || NeW Jersey......scesserceees 3,789.8 3,846.7 | 3,855.8 
COMME CU at asiecicsssicaticcrsseatgunates 1,638.5 1,663.9 1,664.8 || New Mexico... 719.8 729.1 | 729.0 
Delaware... 396.2 408.7 BOB'S || NGW YOM casnacsusecnsssnavtarerecannscksine 8,198.2 8,336.5 8,345.2 
District of Columbia.. ie 614.3 614.8 615.3 || North Carolina........ccseseeseseeees 3,747.2 3,824.8 3,835.1 
FGA ccrsossccacarveccscetoiariscesprasetsaeen 6,606.6 6,839.6 6,863.6 |} North Dakota...........cccceeeseeeeees 319.9 319.7 | 321.4 
GGG Gis ritassiy cctnvavisonervasesnnctertates 3,702.8 3,831.6 BBSEiG ||) Olina cxcssenancstecacsssottreneteannaanneee 5,469.0 5,498.4 5,510.4 
530.0 527.6 528.9 || Oklahoma... 1,437.6 1,465.0 1,469.1 
518.9 536.5 Beare 1 ONGC OM eo suaxcantiaanmenrCanncmeccn teers 1,550.5 1,584.2 1,586.4 
HIN ORS avis cai airivaavecurindegeetienemcanct 5,865.3 5,944.1 5,970.7 |) PORMSYIVEME rn rccscsssverssssvsccenrn 5,483.9 5,528.1 §,532.9 
Indiana......... 2,905.4 2,956.8 2,962.0 || Rhode Island........scccscceseseseeeees | 454.8 461.1 464.0 
CWE scsi aciciaeaytesnaniiiverteanendebewitencs 1,436.6 1,466.7 1,474.4 || South Carolina........ccccccsseceeees 1,775.8 1,822.6 1,824.7 
KANSAS: oi srraavissareh Grtverteirseistetnes) 1,303.9 1,334.5 1,341.8 || South Dakota.... 359.5 366.2 367.8 
Kentucky.. ‘ 1,746.7 1,775.7 1,783.4 || Tennessee..... 2,626.5 2,650.7 2,657.1 
CORR cccccneccsrseectsmsanerast 1,891.8 1,908.1 TOTS: MTOR: casssakunaterennntcteneeenteet 8,878.2 9,118.6 9,135.8 
MAING. itccupcccanteanngnterevceseoncanen 567.3 580.8 581.5 || Utah.. 1,017.2 1,042.4 1,046.2 
MEF YANN cic civaacsccssnavteinsscsssunvinedes 2,305.7 2,359.3 ya Oe eT ll VOMMOM Wera cconvrcesennapenviieeetnes 285.6 290.1 290.8 
Massachusetts.......ccscscssssesceeees 3,166.6 3,209.9 S21 G:2 1) VTS A ss cccostenccnseneteannsnsistd 3,289.0 3,363.9 3,366.2 
Michigan......... -| 4,507.8 4,551.7 4,558.4 || Washington... | 2,580.7 2,639.9 2,644.1 
MINES Ota yacctnssirereivtraravixnonn 2,561.1 2,590.7 2,599.8 || West Virginia. 713.6 725.8 725.2 
MISSISSID ON: fier ccanssaxquassgrenccoticnsaee 1,130.1 1,135.4 1,133.1 || Wisconsin.. 2,709.0 2,734.6 2,738.9 
Wyoming.... Fal 228.6 229.6 231.8 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


— 
Annual average 1998 1999 


Industry 
' ; 
1997 | 1998 May June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr.’ | May? 
| oh 
TOTAL...... 122,690 | 125,826 | 125,478 | 125,689 | 125,808 | 126,170 | 126,361 | 126,567 | 126,841 | 127,186 | 127,378 | 127,730 | 127,813 | 128,156 | 128,167 


PRIVATE SECTOR.. 103,133 | 106,007 | 105,715 | 105,913 | 106,009 | 106,301 | 106,470 | 106,654 | 106,893 | 107,213 | 107,386 | 107,676 | 107,726 | 108,057 | 108,075 
GOODS-PRODUCING.. 24,962 | 25,347 | 25,379] 25,381] 25,240 25,344 25,333] 25,306] 25,298 | 25,354] 25,315] 25,329] 25,285) 25,289| 25,197 
Mining ............ 596 590 595 593 588 585 583 578| 574| 570 560 553 550 538 531 
Metal mining........ 54 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 | 50 50 49 49 
Oil and gas extraction... 339 339 343 343 339 336 334 329 325 320 312 306 305 294 289 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCODtIUCIS Ee eresicreretscsseare 108 109 109 109 109 109 109 109 109 110 109 109 108 109 108 
COMStFUCION....esssessseeeen | 5,691 | 5,985] 5,932] 5,962} 5,990] 6,005] 6,009] 6,042| 6,085} 6,173] 6,170] 6,238] 6,232] 6,276| 6,236 


General building contractors 


1,310 1,372 1,361 1,369 1,377 1,381 1,382 1,389 | 1,394 1,404 1,410 1,426 1,429 1,426 1,425 
Heavy construction, except | 


building Rassias tere esse eayeduaanest 799 838 833 835 842 842 837 843 850 876 871 869 864 874 857 
Special trades contractors......... 3,582 3,744 3,738 3,758 3,771 3,782 3,790 | 3,810 3,841 | 3,893 3,889 3,943 3,939 3,976 3,954 
Manufacturing.........sccsscesesescseneed 18,675 | 18,772) 18,852) 18,826] 18,662] 18,754} 18,741 18,686 | 18,639 | 18,611 18,585 | 18,538} 18,503} 18,475} 18,430 


Production workers... 
Durable goods. 


12,907 | 12,930] 12,999) 12,970] 12,801 12,891 12,893 | 12,849 ' 12,808 | 12,795 | 12,773] 12,730) 12,714] 12,692] 12,659 
11,010 | 11,170 | 11,225) 11,210] 11,066] 11,177} 11,159] 11,128 | 11,092; 11,074] 11,050] 11,027] 11,014] 10,995] 10,969 


Production workers.............. 7,553 7,643 7,686 7,668 7,521 7,634 7,628 | 7,605 | 7,577 7,568 7,548 7,529 1,027; 7,516 7,499 
Lumber and wood products..... 796 813 811 811 812 813 815 817 820 823 826 827 827 825 823 
Furniture and fixtures..............J 512 530 531 §31 §32 532 §32 532 532 534 534 535 535 536 537 
Stone, clay, and glass 

PIOGUCIS rene cteccsvgtecveriee rd 552 563 561 562 563 564 565 566 568 570 569 671 569 570 570 
Primary metal industries.......... Wan 712 716 716 705 713 712 705 700 699 696 695 693 692 689 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,479 1,501 1,507 1,503 1,491 4,502 1,500; 1,498 1,494 1,493 1,495 1,491 1,490 1,489 1,489 
Industrial machinery and 

OCUIPMENI werreccesrestecrecuncs 2,168 2,203 2,216 2,215 2,208 2,203 2,197 2,188 | 2,177 | 2,167 2,148 2,146 2,139 2,132 2,124 

Computer and office 

SQUIDMON tie ccsccneete eases 376 379 381 380 379 378 377 374 | 373 | 370 362 362 360 361 358 
Electronic and other electrical i | | 

OQUIDMONE pence Messer 1,689 1,704 1,718 1,715 1,705 1,698 1,692 1,683 | 1,673 1,669 1,663 | 1,659 1,659 1,658 1,655 

Electronic components and : | 

ECCOSSONECS ieeerce arcs scecearer eee 650 660 668 664 659 655 | 651 | 647 | 643 640 637 | 636 636 634 634 
Transportation equipment........ 1,845 1,884 1,897 1,891 1,788 1,894 1,891 1,892 1,887 | 1,882 1,884 1,871 1,873 1,863 1,854 

Motor vehicles and 

equipment 986 990 1,001 994 887 997 996 | 998 | 996 994 996 989 992 996 994 

Aircraft and parts 501 524 525 526 526 526 525 | 523 | 520 518 517 510 511 503 497 
Instruments and related : 

PIOGUCUS tine ccsmcaestes ne enene near) 866 868 874 872 869 866 863 | 859 855 851 849 847 844 843 842 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

industries. 392 393 395 394 393 392 392 | 388 386 386 386 385 385 387 386 

Nondurable goods. are 7,665 7,602 7,627 7,616 7,596 TESA 7,582)|, 7,558 7,547 7,537 7,535 7,511 7,489 7,480 7,461 

Production workers.............. 5,354 §,287 5,313 5,302 §,280 5,257 5,265 §,244 6,231 §,227 5,225 §,201 5,187 5,176 5,160 
Food and kindred products...... 1,685 1,686 1,687 1,686 1,684 1,675 1,687 1,685 1,690 1,693 1,699 1,695 1,693 1,688 1,688 
Tobacco products ve 41 41 4 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 39 38 38 
Textile mill products. oc 616 598 604 601 597 594 593 590 586 582 579 575 671 567 563 
Apparel and other textile ! 

PFOGUCTS: Seren anvapesscereececerves 824 763 773 768 764 755 751 738 | 729 724 718 707 702 699 691 
Paper and allied products. 683 675 678 676 674 673 672 | 669 666 666 664 664 662 662 659 


Printing and publishing..... meal eal, Ooe 1,565 1,566 1,568 1,567 1,566 1,565 1,565 1,564 1,560 1,561 1,559 1,557 1,555 1,552 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,036 1,043 1,044 1,044 1,044 1,044 1,043 1,042 1,043 1,042 1,041 1,041 1,037 1,038 1,036 


Petroleum and coal products... 141 140 141 141 140 140 140 140 140 140 139 139 139 139 139 
Rubber and miscellaneous \ 
Plastics products... 996 1,009 1,009 1,009 1,004 1,009 1,010 1,009 1,010 1,012 1,016 1,015 1,014 1,019 1,020 
Leather and leather products..| 91 83 84 83 82 81 81 80 | 79 78 78 76 75 75 75 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............24. 97,727 | 100,480 | 100,099 | 100,308 | 100,568 | 100,826 | 101,028 | 101,261 | 101,543 | 101,832 | 102,063 | 102,401 | 102,528 | 102,867 | 102,970 
Transportation and public | 
utilities on 6,408 6,600 6,577 6,589 6,606 6,625 6,637 6,657 6,671 6,684 6,708 6,723 6,732 6,752 6,765 


Transportation... - 4,123 4,276 4,254 4,265 4,281 4,305 4,313 4,327 4,335 4,340 4,356 4,367 4,378 4,397 4,409 
Railroad transportation............ 227 231 230 231 231 232 233 | 232 | 230 231 233 233 235 234 235 
Local and interurban 

passenger transit.............08 452 468 465 466 469 475 471 473 474 474 474 475 476 483 482 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,677 1,745 1,738 1,744 1,749 1,755 1,759 1,766 1,770 1,769 1,786 1,789 1,796 1,800 1,805 
Water transportation...... 179 180 179 178 181 184 183 183 184 183 182 181 177 180 180 
Transportation by air.. eq 1,184 1,183 1,175 1,179 1,183 1,190 1,196 1,199 1,201 1,205 1,204 1,213 1,218 1,220 1,225 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 441 455 453 453 454 455 457 460 462 464 463 462 462 466 468 

Communications and public | | 
utilities. 2,285 2,324 2,323 2,324 2,325 2,320 2,324 2,330 2,336 2,344 2,352 2,356 2,354 2,355 2,356 


Communications. »s| 1,419 1,469 1,467 1,470 1,472 1,467 1,472 1,480 | 1,484 1,492 1,502 1,507 1,506 1,510 1,513 
Electric, gas, and sanitary i 


BOIVICRS ste seas terneicss 866 855 856 854 853 853 852 | 850 | 852 852 850 849 848 845 843 
Wholesale trade a 6,648 6,831 6,814 6,826 6,836 6,846 6,871 6,876 | 6,891 6,901 6,924 6,937 6,947 6,965 6,962 
Retail trade | 21,966 | 22,296 | 22,237 | 22,257| 22,321] 22,353 22,382 | 22,392 , 22,443 22,525] 22,556] 22,648 | 22,611) 22,738 | 22,755 

Building materials and garden | 
SUDDNGS) ssccrctcce ceric etacceasd 929 948 942 945 947 950 954 957 961 967 972 979 982 982 977 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,701 2,730 2,725 2,725 2,728 2,733 2,745 2,744' 2,750 2,758 2,773 2,781 2,794 2,815 2,806 
Department Stores........cc0 2,380 2,426 2,422 2,423 2,426 2,429 2,437 2,441 2,447 ie 2,456 2,470 2,475 2,489 2,516 [ 2,507 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] EEE 
Annual average 1998 1999 
ee 


Industr + 7 
: 1997 | 1998 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. i Feb. Mar. | Apr.’ | May? 
| = | eal 
FOO StOYeS si crtssscetcancesacees rs 3,478| 3,482| 3,478) 3,474] 3,484] 3,483| 3,486 ae 3,488 | 3,487] 3,481 3,492} 3,490| 3,493] 3,480 
Automotive dealers and 
SEIVICE StatiONS......-..eeeeeeeeeens 2,311 2341] 2,333] 2,338} 2,343) 2,345) 2,349] 2,356 | 2,361 2,370| 2,377; 2,390| 2,392; 2,398| 2,404 
New and used car dealers....... 1,046] 1,048} 1,044] 1,046] 1,048] 1,048] 1,050} 1,052) 1,055} 1,059 1,061, 1,065 1,069 1,074 | 1,078 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,109 1,143 1,142 1,145 1,148 1,149 1,150 1,144 1,148 1,147 1,152 1,167 1,167 1,162 1,164 
Furniture and home furnishings 


Commercial banks.. 1,463 1,468 1,470 1,468 1,468 1,467 1,465 1,466) 1,466 1,467 1,469 1,470 1,469 1,469 1,472 


C79": BURRS SBS ales SPR ERD PE EE Rel 999 1,026 1,019 1,022 1,026 1,031 1,033 1,038 1,042 1,048 | 1,055 1,064 1,070 1,081 1,086 
Eating and drinking places......... 7,646 7,760 7,736 7,740 7,767 7,779 7,782; 7,787) 7,808 7,857 | 7,843) 7,855 7,785 7,863 7,886 
Miscellaneous retail | | 

establishments.............2...0+5 2,794 2,867 2,862 2,868 2,878 2,883 2,883 2,881 2,885 2,891 2,903 | 2,920 2,931 2,944 2,952 

Finance, insurance, and | 
real estate... lOO 7,407 7,374 7,400 7,430 7,445 7,467 | 7,494 | 7,520 7,542 7,570 7,581 7,595 7,614 7,626 
Finance......... 3,424 3,593 3,574 3,589 3,606 3,616 3,623 3,642 | 3,651 3,663 3,675 | 3,681 3,690 3,700 3,708 
Depository institutions... 2,027 2,042 2,043 2,043 2,043 2,043 2,040 2,044 2,044 2,047 2,049 2,051 2,051 2,052 2,055 


Savings institutions.... = 260 258 258 258 258 258 258 258 | 258 257 258 258 258 257 257 
Nondepository institutions.......| 577 658 647 655 663 669 673 684 693 698 705 708 712 TAt 719 
Security and commodity | 

Brokers ee ae 596 645 639 644 650 653 656 660; 658 661 663, 661 664 668 671 
Holding and other investment | 1 | 

Offices... : 223 248 245 247 250 251 254 254 | 256 257 258 | 261 263 263 263 

Insurance...... nl 2)264 2,344 2,336 2,343 2,349 2,355 2,362 2,367 | 2,375 2,379 2,383 2,386 2,393 2,395 2,398 
INSUFANCE CALTiCMS...... ese eens 1,539 1,598 1,592 1,597 1,602 1,607 1,611 1,614! 1,619 1,624 1,627 1,628 1,632 1,631 1,635 
Insurance agents, brokers, | 

and service...... 725 746 744 746 747 748 751 753 | 756 755 756 | 758 760 764 763 

Real estate 1,421 1,471 1,464 1,468 1,475 1,474 1,482 1,485 | 1,494 1,500 1,512 | 1,514 1,513 1,519 1,520 

Services eter. -| 36,040 | 37,526 | 37,334] 37,460| 37,576] 37,688| 37,780| 37,929| 38,070| 38,207 38313 38,458| 38,556) 38,699/ 38,770 

Agricultural Services..............0++4 678 706 694 698 704 709 712 | 716 726 739 | 747 | 751 747 756 748 

Hotels and other lodging places 1,746 1,776 1,774 NOM 1,782 1,784 1,785 1,784 | 1,782 1,783 | 1,785 | 1,786 } 1,789 1,792 1,781 

Personal S€rviC@S...........ceeeeees 1,186 1,195 1,197 1,196 1,197 1,197 1,195} 1,194! 1,198 1,202} 1,205) 1,201 1,200 1,203 1,198 

BUSINESS SEIVICES........sseeeeeeee 7,988 8,584 8,513 8,573 8,601 8,649 8,654, 8,729 8,779 8,829 8869 8,922 8,963 9,015 9,057 
Services to buildings..............., 930 950 948 948 952 952 956 | 959 | 962 964 971 971 | 973 979 982 
Personnel supply services......... 2,985 3,230 3,212 3,248 3,234 3,249 3,230} 3,254; 3,267 3,292 | 3,308 3,331 3,343 3,355 3,368 

Help supply services...........-., 2,656 2,872 2,858 2,886 2,873 2,887 2,874 2,891 2,903 2,922 2,933 2,954 2,967 2,981 2,987 
Computer and data | } 

processing services.............-. 1,409 1,599 1,573 1,593 1,613 1,626 1,639 1,658 1,675 1,691 1,708 1,724 1,734 1,750 1,766 

Auto repair services 
GINS PANGIG oo ccs cscarneveancssess-rsn 1,120 1,144 1,137 1,142 1,146 1,150 1,153 1,155 1,160 1,163 1,168 1,175 1,176 1,178 1,182 

Miscellaneous repair services... 374 382 380 381 381 382 384 | 386 | 388 390 392 392 | 393 396 399 

Motion pictureS.........ccececeeeeeeee 550 573 573 564 573 575 577 | 577 | 575 577 573 582 580 585 588 

Amusement and recreation | 
SEIVICOS He i cxdecuernNintecinreie ate 1,552 1,601 1,584 1,587 1,599 1,608 1,622 1,626 | 1,641 1,647 | 1,653| 1,656 1,660 1,671 1,679 

Health Services.........ceeseeeeseees 9,703 9,846 9,830 9,842 9,847 9,859 9,873 9,883 | 9,892 9,899 9,905 | 9,919 9,932 9,951 9,952 
Offices and clinics of medical | 

AOCEON See cesuciave wach tesnexsrssverseuerts 1,739 1,803 1,793 1,798 1,803 1,811 1,818} 1,825| 1,831 1,833 1,840 1,844 1,850 1,856 1,859 
Nursing and personal care | 

facilities 1,756 1,762 1,766 1,765 1,762 1,760 1,761 | 1,759 | 1,757 1,756 1,756 1,755 1,754 1,753 1,755 
Hospitals 3,860 3,926 3,918 3,925 3,931 3,937 3,943 3,948 | 3,950 3,952 3,954 3,959 3,963 3,966 3,967 
Home health care services...... 710 672 675 674 665 661 658 | 654 651 651 645 651 653 655 653 

Legal SCrviCes............cccccseeeceseees 944 973 968 971 974 977 980 985 | 986 988 989 992 995 998 998 
Educational services.. 2,104 PAs Waid 2,164 2,171 2,177 2,176 2,189! 2,206 2,214 2,223 2,218 2,237 2,243 2,247 2,265 
Social services........... 2,518 2,644 2,624 2,638 2,650 2,660 2,672 | 2,682: 2,695 2,708 2,721 2,734 2,744 2,756 2,762 
Child day care services... | 576 605 600 604 607 610 610 | 612 615 618 621 625 627 629 633 
Residential Care......ccsesseseees 716 747 744 743 746 749 753 | 757 | 760 762 765 768 769 773 775 

Museums and botanical and | 
ZOOIOGICAl GArdENS.........see0e0es 90 93 92 92 92 93 93 93 | 94 94 94 94 95 94 93 

Membership organizations........, 2,277 2,361 2,357 2,360 2,362 2,365 2,369 2,374 2,375 2,380 2,385 2,389 2,392 2,393 2,391 

Engineering and management 
BOW CS Gress rrvevssssscrtrsssssezsssveiets 2,988 3,185 3,158 3,178 3,201 3,214 3,231 | 3,248 3,273 3,292 3,316 3,335 3,354 3,370 3,383 
Engineering and architectural | | 

BEFVIGGD ce vensvevseeesurevotticuxnnesaunny 865 905 901 906 910 912 913 | 915 919 922 926 930 933 938 936 
Management and public 

RONUNOINS tecasecsecraecevecsennshnsnaries 939 1,034 1,016 1,025 1,037 1,046 1,058 = 1,068 1,081 1,090 1,103 1,111 1,123 1,131 1,141 

Government.. «| 19,557] 19,819] 19,763 | 19,776] 19,799} 19,869] 19,891 19,913 | 19,948 | 19,973] 19,992 | 20,054) 20,087| 20,099| 20,092 

POCO fe cast cavern cdscsecatetendsvacacxavih 2,699 2,686 2,675 2,677 2,675 2,688 2,689 2,711 2,723 2,701 2,702 2,713 2,710 2,689 2,673 
Federal, except Postal ° : 

Service. -| 1,842 1,819 1,812 1,813 1,809 1,818 1,815 1,833 1,843 1,819 1,822 1,834 1,831 1,809 1,794 

State... i 4,582 4,612 4,597 4,598 4,612 4,633 4,647 4,633 4,637 4,652 4,644 4,670 4,680 4,690 4,687 
EQUCGHON  .sscsssecvsnecvares rH 1,904 1,916 1,908 1,911 1,915 1,931 1,939 1,923 1,923 1,932 1,920 1,941 1,948 1,958 1,951 
Other State government. a 2,678 2,695 2,689 2,687 2,697 2,702 2,708 2,710] 2,714 2,720 2,724 2,729 2,732 2,732 2.736 

LOC cascvexsecevecatsasvsuyae al 12:276))\ 12621 12,491 12,501 12,512 | 12,548 | 12,555] 12,569) 12,588} 12,620] 12,646| 12,671 12,697 | 12,720] 12,732 

6,918 7,082 7,052 7,060 7,078 7,109 7,103 7,108 7,132 7,148 7,165 7,181 7,200 7,203 7,222 
Other local government........... 5,357 5,440 5,439 5,441 5,434 5,439 5,452 5,461 5,456 5,472 5,481 5,490 5,497 5,517 5,510 
1 


Includes other industries not shown separately. 
° = preliminary. 
NoTe: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
SS 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Industry r =a 
1997 | 1998 | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.’ | May? 
a a aa 
PRIVATE: SECTOR) cccsesccoscccneerteesrs, 34.6 34.6 | 34.7) 346] 346] 346] 345] 346) 346] 346] 346] 346] 345] 344] 345 
GOODS-PRODUCING............::ccscceeceeeees 41.3 ALON S4detal 4detaly 64422) rAd 40-0 leat an) eAqLON 4d 41.1] 41.0] 408] 408] 41.0 
MINING oveccceserestnccrsaeesscatsacncrcecasysotieccsas cs 45.4 43.9| 44.3] 43.7| 443] 43.7] 433) 43.7] 43.3] 433) 429] 430] 429] 43.7] 43.8 
MANUFACTURING. ...........ccceeesseesseeesees 42.0 417| 418) 418] 41.7) 41.7] 41.6] 41.7] 41.7] 41.7] 41.6] 41.6] 41.5] 41.6] 41.7 
Overtimelhoursn ee eaerneee, 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 45| 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.3 4.6 
Ditrable QoOds:.fc2.ccc.c-c.scessesesnsarsseeseses 42.8 A2i3 | F424) ADGA ADrOa = ADSI CAD UNE AO SE AD Bil 42'2) A221 A028 eA Oh edna) 
Overtime hours:r,scecsermertesesrees 5A 4.8 4.8 4.8 48 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.6 
Lumber and wood products... 2 41.0 41.1 441 41.1 41.2 41.2 40.7 44.1 41.2 40.5. 457 44.4 41.2 41.2 41.2 
Furniture and fixtures.......ccccccccsesseeseess 40.2 40.6} 408] 40.9} 407] 406! 402; 405] 403] 402) 404) 403] 403) 40.4) 40.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products............ 43.2 43.5| 43.6) 43.4] 43.6] 43.6) 43.4! 436! 436] 43.8] 438) 43.4] 429] 43.1] 43.4 


Primary metal industries...............:00++ 44.9 44.2| 443] 444) 44.0] 441] 43.9) 43.7) 438] 43.7| 43.7] 43.8] 43.9] 44.1 44.2 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | 
POGUES toes cerecsceseenen asrcorerses tees av 44.9 446] 453] 45.0] 444] 444) 44.2 ASW All 43.7] Ase 43.8) 43.8} 43.9] 447] 448 
Fabricated metal products................4 42.6 42.3| 42.5] 424] 424) 423) 42.2 42:31 42.2 42:2 42.1 42.1 42.1 41.8) 42.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.6 42.8} 43.0} 43.1 42.9| 429) 426) 426); 42.4] 42.1 42.1 42.1 41.9} 41.9} 42.1 
Electronic and other electrical | 
OGUIDING NE. 5... nscvsneetsabavavsccsseceachnes) 42.0 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.5 41.4 41.5 41.4 44.1 41.2 41.2 41.0 41.0 41.6 
Transportation equipment : 44.5 43.4| 43.3] 42.9| 43.0] 43.0) 43.8 | 43.9| 44.1 44.1 43.5] 440) 43.7] 44.0] 43.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 45.0 43.5 43.3 42.7 42.5 43.0 44.3) 44.1); 446 44.9 44.3 45.0 44.7 45.1 44.3 
Instruments and related products......... 42.0 41.3 41.4 41.4] 41.4 41.3) 41.1 41.2| 414 41.1 41.2 41.3] 41.2] 41.8) 41.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 40.4 39.9} 40.1 40.1 40.0} 40.0} 39.5] 39.7! 394] 396] 39.6) 39.7) 398) 39.7} 40.2 
Nondurable good5s..........cscescssesssseeseeres 40.9 40.9} 409) 40.9} 41.0) 409}; 408] 409) 408] 409) 408) 408] 408] 409] 41.0 
Overtime NOurs.............sccccsssseeeseeeeeees 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 | 4.3 | 4.3 4.3 | 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.5 


Food and kindred products.............6++-4 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.8 atevalt 4107. 41.6 41.7 42.0 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.9 
Textile mill products. ot 41.4 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.0 41.0 40.4 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.8 40.6 40.4 41.0 40.7 
Apparel and other textile products......./ 37.3 37.3 37.4 37.3 | 37.4 37.4 37.2 37:3} 37.3 37.3 37.0} 937.5| 937.4| 37.5) 37.9 
Paper and allied products.................+- 43.7 43.4 43.5 43.5| 43.6 43.3 43.6) 43.5); 43.5] 43.4 43.5] 43.5] 43.7) 43.6] 43.6 
Printing and publishing...........-.:2:0ee 38.5 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.4 38.5 38.2 38.2 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.1 37.9 38.1 38.2 
Chemicals and allied products.............! 43.2 43.2 43.1 43.2 43.1 43.2 43.2 43.2 42.9 42.7 42.9 42.8 42.8 43.0 43.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DlAStiCS| PLOGUCIS!s .o. 2. sscsccevaeensrecsustueey 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.9 41.9 41.7 41.7 41.8} 41.6 41.7 | 41.4 41.7 41.8 41.4 41.7 
Leather and leather products............... 38.4 37.6 37.5 37.6 37.3 37.9 37.4 37.4 37.4 37:5 37.3 37.7 37.7 38.0 38.0 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............00esseeeeeees d 32.9 32.9 33.0] 32.9 33.0} 32.9 32.8 32.9 32.9] 32.9 32.9 33.0} 32.8] 328) 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND | | | | 
PUBLIC UTIEMIES. ccccscescsscarssascoresescs 39.7 39.5 39.7 39.5] 39.5 39.4} 39.3) 39.3 39.2 39.1} 39.3} 39.2 39.1 39.1 38.9 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............0scceeeeeee4 38.4 38.4| 38.4) 38.3 38.4 | 38.4 | 38.3 38.3 | 38.4 38.4 38.4 | 38.5 38.4} 38.4] 38.3 
RET AI RADE: irc cccveceecanccsvenscncsesesstoncets 28.9 29.0} 29.1 29.0} 29.1 29.0) 29.0] 29.1 29.0} 29.0} 29.0} 29.2) 29.0) 29.0} 29.1 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


sree Annual average 1998 1999 
ndustry =F 
1997 | 1998 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” | May? 
t + ~ 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.28 | $ 12.78 | $12.73 | $12.76 | $12.80 | $12.85 | $12.88 | $12.91 | $12.94 | $12.98 | $13.04 | $13.06 | $13.11 | $13.14 | $13.19 
GOOdS-ProduCing............ssececeeeeeeees 13.92 14.34] 14.29] 14.31) 14.33] 1439] 14.41 | 14.44] 14.47] 14.51] 14.53] 14.56] 14.61] 14.67] 14.75 
Mittinicesssecercteaarecrsssceestvoscstevteaceeccceszer 16.15 16.90 | 16.72] 16.71] 16.87} 17.00| 17.06}; 17.15] 17.27] 17.18] 17.07] 16.97] 17.00} 16.88} 16.90 
COnStrUCtlOnvvcsssscccecsovsosenerenteseseeeel 16.04/ 16.59] 16.50| 16.54] 16.63] 16.67] 16.60] 16.72] 16.76] 16.80] 16.80] 1683] 16.92] 16.97] 17.10 
Manufacturing: ccs-ecsescccssensevecsreonecssesst 13.17 | 13.49] 13.48| 13.48] 13.46] 13.53} 13.58) 13.57] 13.58] 13.60] 13.64] 13.67] 13.71] 13.79] 13.84 
Excluding overtime.........:sssseeees 12.45| 12.79| 12.77| 12.77] 12.75] 12.82] 12.86) 12.87] 12.88] 12.90] 12.93] 12.97] 13.00] 13.09] 13.13 
Service-Producing........s.cceeeesssereeees 11.73 | 12.27] 12.22] 12.26] 12.30] 12.35] 12.38] 12.41] 1245] 12.49] 12.56] 12.58] 12.63] 12.65] 12.70 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.92 15.31 | 15.27] 15.27] 15.81] 15.33 | 15.37] 15.38] 15.41] 15.47| 15.49] 15.51] 15.53] 15.60] 15.68 
Wholesale trade.........:-ssscseseeseeeseeseees 13.45| 14.06] 14.02) 14.05] 14.09] 14.17) 14.18| 14.23) 14.27| 14.30] 14.36} 14.36] 14.42] 14.44] 14.48 
Retallitradinscrccoxsscssieacnuecseccaned 8.33 8.73 8.70 8.71 8.76 8.80; 8.84 8.83 8.85| 8.89 8.93 8.95 8.98 9.03 9.05 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 13.34 14.06 | 14.00 14.05 14.08 14.14 14.16 14.23 14.32 14.40 | 14.46 | 14.49 14.51 14.58 | 14.64 
SOT VICE cat scoters taxes exci aviatevs 12.28 12.85] 12.79] 12.85] 12.89] 12.94) 12.98| 13.02) 13.05] 13.08; 13.17] 13.22] 13.27) 13.28] 13.33 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) | 
ft [ET ) Pesesrercereecay ec eebecceueere er ceceby cere Spetec 7.55 7.75 7.74 7.75 7.76 7.78 7.80 7.80 7.80 7.81 7.83 7.84 7.86 7.83 - 


— Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
industry i Ss P| Nov.? 
1996 1997 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. [ ept. | Oct. Ov. 
PRIVATE SECTOR .c-ccccccccecesesecesereseee] $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.53 | $12.53 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 | $12.66 | $12.74 | $12.89 | $12.92 $12.99 
MINING Socencentenstiaecvewereserccasscterenscectce 15.62 16.17 16.41 16.52| 16.65] 16.89| 16.89 | 16.84| 16.73 16.73 16.81 16.94 | 17.16| 17.14] 17.27 
CONSTRUCTION...........ssssesccsssesscessossses 15.47 16.03 | 16.28] 16.37 | 16.25 16.21 16.29} 16.34] 16.42| 16.44) 16.63 16.74 | 16.76] 16.85 16.80 
MANUFACTURING. ...........ccceeeeneeeeeeeed 12.77 13.17 | 13.36] 13.47| 13.40} 13.41 13.47 13.46 | 13.47 13.43 13.37 13.44 13.60 13.54 | 13.61 
DULADIGQOOGS ciansccstatesonsneanverescrscven 13.33 13.73 | 13.95] 14.07] 13.96| 13.96 | 14.02 13.96 | 13.98} 13.94] 13.77 13.93 14.08 | 14.03 | 14.10 
Lumber and wood products. 10.44 10.77 | 10.91 10.93 | 10.90] 10.91 10.95 10.99 44:06.) 14.10) 14.18) 11.19 11.19 11.23 Td227. 
Furniture and fixtures......cccsccsereesees 10.15 10.55 | 10.69 10.79 | 10.75} 10.77 10.80 10.85 10.79 10.81 10.90 10.95 10.98 10.98 | 10.96 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 12.82 13.18 | 13.86] 13.39] 13.39] 13.45 13.46 | 13.63 13.58 | 13.58 13.60 13.63 13.82 13.68 | 13.68 
Primary metal industries..........:.:0000] 14.97 15.22 | 15:38) 15:42] 15.47 15.46 | 15.52] 15.66] 15.54] 15.53| 15.56] 15.44| 15.61 15.28 | 15.35 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DEOUNIGES « citpastthadaasacivueivans arsenate 17.80 18.03 | 18.28) 18.15] 18.33 18.34 | 18.32 18.66 | 18.55 18.53 18.49 | 18.46] 18.75 18.09 18.20 
Fabricated metal products... 12.50 12.79 | 12.93 13.03 | 12.99} 12.98] 13.01 12.89 13.02 13.00 12.89 13.06 13.18 | 13.19 13.23 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.59 14.07 | 14.30] 14.41 14.34 | 14.36) 1436) 14.32 14.36 | 14.40 | 14.42 14.44 | 14.53 14.54 | 14.63 
Electronic and other electrical | | | 
OQUIDIMIOME eccrcse-ccasvensesevencsvuvrsaenthcs 12.18 12:70)|) 13:00') 13:13) 13.003) 12:97 13.06 | 13.09 13.05 13.08 | 13.15 13.12 13.26 13.15 13.30 
Transportation equipment... 17.19 17.56 | 17.94| 18.09) 17.75! 17.77 17.92 17.71 17.65 17.45 16.88 | 17.32 17.53 17.49 17.57 
Motor vehicles and equipment. i 17.74 18.06 | 18.53 18.66 | 18.24] 18.31 18.52 18.35 18.16 | 17.84 16.87 | 17.60 17.85 17.70 17.78 
Instruments and related products....... 13.13 13.51 | 13.66] 13.68] 13.64) 13.67] 13.73] 13.75| 13.75] 13.71| 13.74| 13.76] 13.84] 13.81 | 13.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.38 10.59 | 10.71 10.80 | 10.79} 10.79 | 10.79] 10.76| 10.79 | 10.82 | 10.84 | 10.83 10.96} 11.01 11.00 
Nondurable goods.............csecseeeseeeee 11.97 12.33 | 12.48) 12.58; 12.56] 12.57 12.63 |; 12.71 12.71 12.69) 12.79 12.73 12.91 12.83 12.89 
Food and kindred products. 11.20 11.49 | 11.60 Vi 11.67 11.64 | 11.70 ATS 11.78 | 11.76) 11.80} 11.75] 11.95 11.82 11.94 
Tobacco products............ 19.35 19.27 | 17.88) 18.69] 18.49] 18.24] 1854] 18.94| 20.35 | 20.89 20.66 , 19.06 18.03 17.08 | 17.49 
Textile mill products... ai 9.69 10.03 |} 10.16] 10.25} 10.26] 10.26] 10.29 | 10.39 | 10.37| 10.36] 10.36] 10.38 10.48 10.44 | 10.50 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.96 8.25 8.32 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.47 | 8.46 8.50, 848) 8.54 8.62 8.65 8.65 
Paper and allied products............:000+ 14.67 18.044) 18.225) 18:27) 15.18) 15.20) 1S-27 15.44 | 15.50} 15.45 15.63 15.53 15.83 15.58 15.63 
Printing and publishing...........00seee 12.65 13.05 | 13.24] 13.30] 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.32] 13.32| 13.33] 13.43] 13.46] 13.64] 13.62] 13.56 
Chemicals and allied products............ 16.17 16.58 | 16.85) 1692] 16.89] 16.94] 16.97] 17.15] 17.11 17.05} 17.19 | 7.14) 17.31 17.23 | 17.30 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 19.32 20.18 | 20.39) 20.55} 20.63] 20.91) 21.16) 2099| 20.80| 20.71) 20.81} 20.78| 20.80| 21.01] 20.94 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
PlaStiCS PFOGUCTS..........cccececeeereeeeese 11.24 11.57 11.64 11.76 11.74 11.77 11.78 11.84 11.85 11.81 | 11.91] 11.84 11.98 11.90 11.98 
Leather and leather products.............. 8.57 8.98 9.14 9.21 9.32 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 | 9.16 | 9,29 9.37 9.44 9.42 
TRANSPORTATION AND | | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES... o:cseccesceccosessnsscesie 14.45 14.93 | 15.19 | 15.17) 15.27 15.29 | 15.24] 15.27 15.21 15.22 15.31 15.33 15.46 | 15.38 15.48 
| 
WHOLESALE TRADE... ..ssescscssssoncsesseasd 12.87 13.44 | 13.76) 13.72] 13.77 13.85 13.86 | 13.90 13.96 13.89 13.99 | 14.13 14.10 14.13 14.25 
RET ANAT RADE coir: cascsepeasivseorssteanesyeare 7.99 8.34 8.51 8.51 8.63 8.62 8.67 | 8.70 8.71 8.70 8.71 | 8.74 8.90 8.85 8.87 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.............c002scceeee4 12.80 13.33 | 13.72 13.64 | 13.70} 13.95} 13.97 13.98 | 13.99 13.93 | 13.94 | 14.11 14.10 14.21 14.44 
SERVICES 8s iss cscsnsiesvynsscvssssavecessesnssnvens 11.79 12.28'| 12:57 | 12.61 12.66 | 12.75 12.77 12.77 12.75 12.70 | 12.67 12.75 12.97 13.01 13.15 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual av 
Industry ayelege 1998 | 1999 
L 1997 1998 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr.’ | May? 
t 
PRIVATE SECTOR H | 
Current dollars.... raciceseuvececeneresnere $424.89 | $442.19 | $439.77 | $440.00 | $441.26 | $449.15 | $442.47 | $447.38 | $451.10 | $451.10 | $445.74 | $449.33 | $448.70 | $451.39 | $456.72 
Seasonally adjusted................ - - 441.73 441.50 442.88 444.61 444.36 446.69 447.72 449.11 451.18 451.88 452.30 452.02 455.06 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 261.31 | 268.32 | 267.17 | 266.99} 267.59] 272.05| 267.68| 269.99| 272.07| 272.07| 268.19| 270.19] 269.33! 268.84 - 
| 
MINING cece ccucescccscvassccvvexisescesesce 733.21 | 741.91] 738.48 | 733.92 | 735.76| 742.72} 734.02 | 751.08 | 757.30| 755.57] 728.83] 729.32) 717.82} 731.81} 739.72 
CONSTRUCTION.........cccecsceseseseeed 625.56 | 643.69} 646.09} 645.62) 669.73| 674.15} 629.63! 675.60| 649.25] 659.62| 634.45/ 633.08! 632.98} 650.41| 669.67 
| | 
MANUFACTURING | 
Current dollarsS ine csscmeiesss.se) §53.14 562.53 563.46 561.79 549.92 560.87 564.40 567.75 573.92 583.19 564.16 564.16 568.42 574.08 §77.13 
Constant (1982) dollars............., 340.18 341.34 342.32 340.89 333.49 339.72 341.44 342.64 346.15 351.74 339.45 339.24 341.19 341.92 - 
Durable good.................. 587.64 | 591.35 | 593.73} 590.63) 571.46) 587.42| 588.13) 595.85; 602.20| 613.13] 591.21] 591.63} 596.40) 602.19] 605.74 
Lumber and wood products. 441.16 456.21 456.37 461.34 460.20 465.09 452.39 465.63 | 466.46 472.46 459.10 453.78 461.45 468.86 472.79 
Furniture and fixtures 424.11 442.54 433.08 441.46 439.67 449.36 437.40 | 449.49! 449.49 460.65 445.11 440.19 444.00 447.83 443.45 
Stone, clay, and glass | | 
products Eovastatedctcsnevescectxecseieees 569.38 | 591.60) 597.52] 596.16) 595.24] 602.45] 606.70; 603.29| 597.87) 600.06) 580.55| 576.97| 578.14| 593.57] 607.07 
Primary metal industries.. 683.38 | 684.66 | 691.98] 689.98) 670.64] 676.71| 683.72| 667.95| 678.47| 685.06| 674.08| 673.42] 681.77] 691.73| 696.84 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel Products..............eseeceed 809.55 821.98 842.62 834.30 812.15 815.93 832.94 787.10 800.58 794.47 810.04 808.45 814.78 835.97 845.02 
Fabricated metal products 544.43 | 552.44) 553.78] 554.23) 535.81 | 550.29] 547.46| 561.04| 565.39] 578.96] 555.52} 555.52} 557.19] 532.88] 565.82 
Industrial machinery and | 
GUID ONEeeecuceccecceasesesenareese 613.45 | 619.32 | 619.78| 622.94] 610.39] 616.00} 608.19] 617.77| 625.13] 636.34| 619.92! 619.71] 623.50] 626.67) 630.05 
Electronic and other electrical i 
OQUIDIMOM ncssssvesesnssecaccanceoae 533.40 541.93 536.42 540.68 §33.08 543.65 542.43 544.90 554.46 560.90 543.66 544.58 541.42 546.94 553.42 
Transportation equipment......... 780.98 760.80 769.56 746.89 691.26 740.01 157-32 771.73 781.39 802.49 756.45 768.25 775.27 789.85 784.49 
Motor vehicles and | | 
EQUIP MON prcccesasecrsens-eeereess 811.80 776.91 796.89 757.93 664.88 744.60 778.33 784.54 | 799.14 829.76 776.60 796.95 810.90 834.48 821.72 
Instruments and related | 
ISTOCUICRS hee toe cn tan eee aban 567.84 §70.35 569.11 569.25 560.85 568.15 563.53 569.65 577.27 588.00 573.09 578.51 578.36 585.31 585.15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 428.24 434.51 430.92 433.20 425.32 434.00 431.51 443.00 441.20 447.02 435.24 442.33 447.60 450.00 451.93 
| 
Nondurable good..............ss0:0++| 504.71 521.88 518.98 $19.43 520.09 522.75 $30.13 | 527.72 882.17 540.38 527.39 §25.29 529.02 532.36 535.30 
Food and kindred products. 474.12 | 492.06] 488.87] 488.04) 490.88] 493.92 | 507.88| 496.44; 506.68) 514.46] 495.51} 489.50} 490.32) 497.28] 504.57 
Tobacco products......... ..| 748.44] 710.47] 789.36] 829.12] 809.19] 745.13] 670.21, 662.75| 673.36] 639.38] 639.32] 662.16] 736.47] 763.24) 811.84 
Textile mill products................-+1 415.24 425.99 426.21 429.94 418.54 427.24 424.44 429.50 431.96 437.18 432.64 426.12 427.99 436.40 435.23 
Apparel and other textile | 
(olgore [E(c: Cress ee reeeree ee ey 307.73 317.80 316.78 321.30 312.91 321.10 316.72 325.24 | 325.73 330.11 318.56 322.65 328.37 332.38 334.66 
Paper and allied products.........| 657.69 | 673.13) 671.58) 672.51 674.08| 669.77| 698.54/ 680.16) 686.60] 699.05} 684.26] 675.10] 684.85] 690.19} 692.23 
Printing and publishing.............. 502.81 $15.14 507.87 506.92 512.06 §19.94 526.89 522.62 525.16 530.78 514.98 §15.36 §20.37 $23.11 520.75 
Chemicals and allied products..| 715.58 739.58 734.02 734.42 734.01 737.02 750.82 743.47 746.06 752.99 737.87 734.44 735.30 737.43 744.32 
Petroleum and coal products....! 870.62 | 912.11) 892.75] 895.97| 933.18} 915.20} 899.86} 926.64| 920.14] 948.53} 931.56} 927.92) 943.48] 925.35] 901.41 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
Plastics products...........cee| 483.63 494.98 496.52 496.02 489.50 | 491.36} 495.97 , 496.58 ! 503.94 515.82 503.45 503.42 509.96 508.74 510.41 
Leather and leather products... 344.45 | 350.43) 348.19] 355.47 | 337.27| 356.35| 348.76] 355.32 | 358.72) 359.28| 353.79] 355.63] 359.08) 362.50 | 362.70 
| 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..........ccseseseee 592.32 | 604.75| 599.61| 601.52] 606.22| 610.47| 605.61} 604.83) 614.56} 606.05] 602.56| 606.84| 601.79) 602.56] 606.06 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............0000 516.48 | 539.90] 537.60 | 535.30] 537.73| 548.77| 539.50| 543.48: 554.96] 549.89) 547.96| 550.75| 547.79] 554.58| 560.86 
RETAIL TRADE .............2.cessssesseees 240.74 253.17 252.10 254.32 258.96 260.73 258.41 255.48 | 256.05 259.30 252.90 256.83 257.40 259.16 263.06 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.............0000004 481.57 511.78] 505.04) 501.84] 503.23] 521.03) 506.19; 512.62] 532.47| 521.28] 521.28) 528.17} 523.08| 524.50) 537.26 
SERVICES i vccscccctesscecassetssusssoscsstass 400.33 | 418.91] 414.70] 415.62] 417.17] 423.30] 418.93 | 424.13| 431.32} 429.67] 429.59} 432.90 | 431.89] 431.57 | 437.55 
P = preliminary. ; 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


eS 


Timespan and year Jan Feb. Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov E| Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
L 
Over 1-month span: + | 
49.6 64.9 59.4 55.1 61.9 60.8 57.0 62.5 57.3 63.5 59.7 61.2 
56.2 61.0 61.9 62.8 58.8 56.3 60.7) 61.0 59.4 65.4 63.6 62.1 
63.8 57.9 58.8 60.5 55.9 57.9 58.0 55.8 54.6 52.9 59.1 58.6 
54.4 58.3 52.1 59.0 49.4 - ~ - ~ - - = 
62.6 62.5 63.3 63.1 63.1 64.3 64.3) 62.2 64.6 64.2 66.2 63.2 
63.8 63.6 67.7 67.3 62.6 61.7 61.4 66.2 67.3 69.9 70.8 FA2 
66.7 66.2 64.5 63.9 61.4 58.7 60.0 58.4 57.6 57.6 59.0 60.4 
60.7 55.9 59.7 52.7 - -| ~ -| - - | = 
62.6 65.2 64.5 65.2 64.7 64.6 67.0 65.4 65.9 66.7 66.9 66.7 
67.4 68.3 65.6 67.0 65.6 64.9 66.3 68.4 69.7 71.3 Wta| FAS 
70.6 66.9 65.9 62.4 62.6 61.1 58.0 59.8 60.0 60.8 60.8 58.0 
61.1 58.3 - - = - - - - “4 ~ = 
| 
64.5 66.7 64.5 65.6 68.5 67.3 67.7 66.4 68.0 69.9 68.7} 66.9 
69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 69.7, 698 71.3 
70.4 68.3 67.1 64.0 62.1 61.7 61.8 63.8 59.8 59.6 58.7 ~ 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 

] T ah 
42.4 55.4 46.8 41.0 55.8 51.4 47.1 56.5 48.9 55.0 50.7) 54.0 
50.0 52.9 53.6 56.1 52.2 53.2 51.1 55.4 53.6 62.2). 61.2) 55.4 
58.6 51.8 50.4 50.4 40.6 46.8 40.3 45.3 42.1 36.3 39.9 45.0 
40.3 42.4 39.6 46.0 37.4 - =| -| - - - - 

| | | | 

| | | 
46.8 46.0 43.5 46.0 48.2 511 51.8 49.6 53.2 52.5 55.0 50.7 
51.8 51.4 57.6 56.8 54.3 51.8 53.6 55.4, 59.7 68.3 65.8; 64.4 
59.4 57.9 51.8 44.2 41.7 34.9 37.4 37.1 38.1 34.2} 35.6] 35.3 
37.4 31.7 37.8 30.2 - = = = = = a = 

i} 

| 
41.4 46.0 45.7 47.1 46.0 48.6 52.9 50.4 51.8 51.4 52.5 51.8 
54.7 54.0 51.4 54.3 52.5 52.2 55.4 61.2 61.5 64.7 66.2 65.1 
59.7 49.3 48.2 36.7 36.7 36.7 28.4 31.3 33.5 35.3) S27 28.1 
32.0 29.5 - - - - - - = = 3 = 
43.5 47.5 45.3 45.3 50.4 49.6 50.4, 48.6 51.1 55.0 543) 50.7 
54.7 52.5 54.0 54.0 55.4 56.8 57.2 57.9 58.3 56.5 55.4 57.2 
54.0 49.3 46.0 40.6 35.6 33.8 30.9 32.0 26.6 27.0 25.5) - 
———————— 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 


1990 


Civilian noninstitutional population........... 
Civilian labor fOrC@.......ccccccsescessesseseenees 


EMployed veasssaesiitetcresiosvens 
Employment-population ratio.......... 
AQUC ORG cscccsarscatry datteeiisicens veces) 
Nonagricultural industries............ 


UNOMPlOYOR. sesccccsenvisssrerceccssscesirues 
Unemployment rate.......cccccseeees 
Not in the labor force.... 
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189,164 
125,840 
66.5 


118,793 
62.8 
3,223 
115,570 


7,047 
5.6 
63,324 


span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


July 1999 


1991 | 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 
126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 
66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 
61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 | 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 
114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 
8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 
64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1990 | 1991 i 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 
5 f 

Total employment................06- seucinerdcaaned 109,403 108,249 108,601! 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,826 
Private sector........ . 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,007 
(GOOdS-DIOGUCING) cc.c-csssscceestracvecssescceasel 24,905 23,745 23,231 | 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,347 
MIMING ee resersecessessstesnssersseees tetscee serves 709 689 635 | 610 601 581 580 596 590 
Construction... daaxvcsvavestiuess dovaesa 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 5,985 
Manufacturing :cnc<svsccsaccssneactaccucsesceu sad 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,772 
Service-producingic& sacsecseestieesveev. 84,497 84,504 | 85,370 | 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,480 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,777 5,755 | 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,600 
Wholesale trade@...............scscssessesseces 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,831 
Retail trade... biseshivss 19,601 19,284 19,356 | 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,296 
Finance, insurance, ene lal esting) 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,407 
Services ra dgacueeien canis 27,934 28,336 29,052 | 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,526 
18,304 18,402 18,645 | 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,819 
3,085 2,966 2,969 | 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 
4,305 4,355 4,408 | 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 
10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12521 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1989 1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Private sector: 
Average weekly hours... i 34.6 34.5| 34.3 34.4! 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
Average hourly Barings ‘in Pica ‘ 9.66 10.01 10.32; 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 334.24 345.35) 353.98} 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 
Mining: i 
AVGFage WeEKY NOUPS i iliisciesecveccvresssncveccsonconssaveve 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9! 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... .4 13.26 13.68 14.19) 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 
Construction: | 
Average weekly NOurs...........ssssscsssssssseesssersssesssnees 37.9 38.2 38.1) 38.0 38.5 38.9} 38.9 39.0 38.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........0ceeee 13.54 13.77 14.00) 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 


Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUIS...........::sssesssssesesessssenerssseees 41.0 40.8 40.7) 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 


Transportation and public utilities: | 


Average WEeKIY NOUS... .ccscccccssccuccossncssavenvocessoensens 38.3 38.4 38.1 38.3) 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:00-0+e4 12.57 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.::00+ 481.43 496.13 502.92 514.37; 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.72 
Wholesale trade: | | 

Average weekly hours... 33 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 

Average hourly eamings (in dollars)... a 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39) 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 
Retail trade: H 

Average Weekly NOUrs.........eseseseseseetseeresessatetseseeees 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12| 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 


188.72 194.40; 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


Average Weekly NOUIS.........:esceseesesceseseseesceeeseeetsees 35.8 35.8, 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........::-00+ | 9.53 9.97) 10.39 10.82; 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........04 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36) 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 
Services: | I 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......:cssesceccssersenseresnseneseenee 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5] 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 


9.38 9.83 10.23, 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars) | 
305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55} 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
iia 2S - te 
Series | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. |- Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar ended ended 
| Mar. 1999 
= —t “F ae 
Civitan workers Sebi pe oe eee 132.0} 132.8) 134.1 135.2} 136.3] 137.4! 139.0} 139.8) 140.4 0.4 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Whilte-Collalr WOrKEIS.<:....c:occcnsescscenccsceresconconsunncevssensvesvexrrsay 133.1 133.9] 135.2) 136.5) 137.7 138.7; 140.6] 141.4) 141.9 4 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical... 133.7 134.6 135.8 136.7 137.5 138.3 140.0 141.0 141.3 Be 2 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 133.2 134.0 135.3 137.3 139.1 139.7 141.7 141.8 143.5 1.2 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 133.6 134.6 135.8 136.9 138.0 139.3 140.4 141.3 142.5 8 3.3 

BIWO-CONAI WOIKONS : a ccctrseccunetastosseacarceettiavercceasncsnrstentizecnenas) 129.8} 130.9} 131.8] 132.4] 133.2} 134.3) 135.3) 136.1 137.1 oi 2.9 

SGIVICEOCCUPAUONS:;: trcreevsectrvee-nsoceconsarcueravaccsucusnenucavonsives| 132.0} 132.7| 134.6] 135.6) 136.9} 137.9) 139.4) 140.0) 141.3 9 3.2 

Workers, by industry division: 1 

GOOdS=PTOGUCING  :-cacccexaxspeousise<snn<ucnodectereesenaeactpaccaumeewineat 131.5} 132.7; 133.6] 134.1 135.1 136.3} 137.2; 137.9} 139.0 8 2.9 
Man ttactieing; 2ac..-<ciccctosesccecceresse-uaivdacekeSanvanncctuantemeekannss 132.6] 133.8| 134.6) 135.3] 136.4) 137.2) 138.2! 138.9] 139.9 a4 2.6 

SOIVICE-PFOGUGING : <<< scsssvencrarsonscecoscuupuctexetoeececcnmsvesevenontexed 132.1 132.9] 134.2) 135.5) 136.8) 137.7; 139.6) 140.4; 140.9 4 3.0 
Services.........000+ 134.1 134.9} 136.5} 137.6} 138.3) 139.0} 140.8) 141.7) 142.3 4 2.9 

HIB ANY SOIVICOS wecccctsesvcenececazecesee-snouaderusesendtaccetnvcenedenanmant 135.2| 135.7} 136.7} 137.9} 138.0) 138.5} 139.1 139.1 140.5 1.0 1.8 
HOSP HalS isis cxewsseasncessusactncgsenucctoencenuesserectremsenncaaseadeadnayd 134.2} 134.6} 135.6] 136.7; 137.1 138.2} 139.4) 140.2} 141.3 8 3.1 
Educational: SONVICES 5. ccczczcussacesscrcusnesncassaesereseanseseovist ae 134.0] 134.2} 136.5) 137.0) 137.5| 137.7} 140.2} 141.0) 141.3 Pe 2.8 
Public administration® gee RS Se) 0 ON Se, AE nn Neen! 133.0 133.0 134.1 135.1 136.4 137.4 138.9 139.9 140.8 6 be Br 
NOMA ACKUT IAG Feevesrsccssteracacecesnncpueevesureescstuneceonuniovases 131.7) 132.5} 133.8) 135.1 136.2} 137.3} 139.0} 139.9} 140.5 4 3.2 
Private industry WOrkeIS..............-.cscccseeececeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 131.7} 132.8} 133.9) 135.1 136.3} 137.5) 139.0) 139.8; 140.4 4 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:ceccessssesseeeeeseeeseeeeees 131.9 133.0 134.1 135.2 136.4 137.5 138.8 139.4) 140.5 8 3.0 

Workers, by occupational group: | | 

White-Collar WOrKeIS....:..sscsssveesencaresssveseqssrusnssorsevesbrvcverss 133.1 134.1 135.2} 136.7} 138.1 139.4) 141.1 142.0} 142.4| 3 3.1 

Excluding sales occupations | 183.7} 134.8] 135.9] 137.4] 138.8} 139.9) 141.3} 141.9) 143.0) 8 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 134.6] 135.9] 136.7) 137.8) 138.8) 140.1 141.6} 142.6) 142.9 = 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 133.0 133.9 135.2 137.4) 139.4 140.0 141.9 141.8 143.7| 13 3.1 
SAIBS OCCUPALONS sy anater enteric caussnvaratnesnssncencnnrcusetecsensren 130.1 130.7} 132.2} 133.5) 135.3} 137.3] 140.4) 142.6) 139.6) -2.1 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 133.7 134.7 135.9 137.0 138.2 139.6| 140.6 141.4 142.6 8 3.2 
BIWG=COMaN WOPKGIS.12--..isssatirssensceuessscretusdsecassccecceestavinasses 129.6] 130.8} 131.7) 132.3) 133.1 134.3} 135.2} 135.9} 136.9 ft 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 129.6 130.9 131.7 131.9 132.9 134.4) 135.4) 136.1) 137.2 8 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.... | 130.0 131.2 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.8) 137.3 4 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 126.1 126.8 128.0 128.9 129.3 129.9 130.7 130.7 131.6 4 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 132.8) 133.4/ 134.2) 135.8; 137.0! 137.6} 138.5} 139.2) 141.0 1.3 2.9 
Service OCCUPAtiONS..........-serseecrsssesesssereessnnessssnseersseeees| — 129.8) 130.9) 133.1) 134.1) 135.3] 136.0) 137.3) 138.0 139.5) 14 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 131.1] 132.1] 133.2] 134.2| 135.3, 1366) 138.0 139.0} 139.3| 2 3.0 
Workers, by industry division: | 
CABO SD OGUCIN hsv aru vs exnes-asvsaropaesesnsvecastossfearstyspsareripee 131.4] 132.7] 133.6} 134.1 135.1) 186.2] 137.1 137.8) 138.9 8 2.8 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiOnS...........cssscesesecssesesesreseees 131.1 132.3) 133.1 133.6] 134.5! 135.6) 136.5} 137.2) 138.3 8 2.8 
White-collar OCCUpPAtIONS..........sessssecsecssrsredssensssoncscessess 133.5] 134.8) 135.6) 136.2) 137.7; 138.8! 139.7; 140.2) 141.7 11 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. 132.6} 133.8} 134.5) 135.0) 136.3 137.4) 138.3} 138.8) 140.4 1.2 3.0 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS...........cccsceeseeeeseee 130.2| 131.4, 132.4/ 132.8] 133.5! 134.6) 135.5] 1363) 137.1 6 a7 
CORBI ECON rascetevercs ssecrarindootosstesecxsatesocipraxcedeebnecuacrevexs es 127.2} 128.7; 129.7; 129.7; 130.6] 132.7; 133.4; 134.3} 135.6 1.0 3.8 
Manufacturing........... 132.6} 133.8) 134.6) 135.3] 136.4) 137.2| 138.2) 138.9) 139.9 of, 2.6 
White-collar occupations. 133.9} 135.2} 135.8) 136.7| 138.2} 139.1 140.1 140.5; 141.8 9 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 132.8) 133.8} 134.5) 135.3] 136.5| 137.3] 138.3] 188.7) 140.1 1.0 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 131.7 132.8 133.7 134.3 135.0! 135.9 136.8 137.7} 138.5 6 2.6 
Durables...... J} 183.0) 134.1 135.0} 135.7} 136.5, 187.4) 1385] 189.2) 139.9 5 2.5 
INOS SUA GS iaiscaseceasenatars cvarvnu snide ctangsssvanisioassasttiystenesscvad) 131.7) 133.0} 133.7} 134.5] 135.9; 136.7) 137.6] 138.2] 139.6 1.0 at 
ET VICE PD LOUCING s sae txectessicictabiardesastanarenii aa doveneternaxciniiees 131.6) 132.5) 133.8} 135.3) 136.7) 137.8} 189.6] 140.5} 140.9 3 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtiONS........scssccseseseseseeeseeeeeed 132.2} 133.3) 134.5) 136.1 137.4) 138.5; 140.0| 140.6) 141.7 8 3.1 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS......cssrsssesssssscssssssresseseserseses! 132.7} 133.7) 134.9] 136.6) 138.0} 139.3] 141.2} 142.2) 142.3 5 | 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations.. 134.0) 135.1 136.3) 138.1 139.5 140.6] 142.2 142.8; 143.8 of 3.1 
Blue-collar Occupations... 128.2} 129.2} 130.0) 130.9) 132.1 133.2} 134.3) 134.8) 136.2 1.0 3.1 
Service OcCUpatiONS.......cseeeseseee 129.5) 130.6] 132.7| 133.9) 135.0} 135.8) 137.0] 137.8] 139.3 141 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities. . 131.3) 181.7) 132.9} 134.2) 185.8) 137.1 138.5} 139.3} 139.7 3 2.9 
Transportation... 130.6) 130.9} 132.1) 133.4) 134.0] 134.9) 136.7] 137.3] 136.8 -—4 2.1 
Public utilities... 132.0} 132.5) 133.7) 135.1 137.9) 139.7} 140.7} 141.9] 143.4 WA 4.0 
Communications.......cccceceesene 130.2} 130.5) 131.8} 134.0 136.6} 139.2} 140.5) 141.7| 143.3 Tait 49 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 134.2 134.9 136.0 136.4 139.6 140.3 141.0 142.1 143.4 9 Zw 
Wholesale and retail trade 130.1 131.2} 132.4) 132.9} 134.7) 135.8] 137.6] 138.2] 138.9 5 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS............cccccsesseseseeeseeesens 130.4] 131.9} 133.0) 134.0} 135.5} 136.3) 138.1 138.8) 139.9 8 3.2 
WIHOLSSEIS 1 EGG ric crcnceesnasn stata senwivescssncietoneeacsreinivesn 132.9} 133.8) 134.6] 135.1 137.7, 138.6) 140.8} 142.8] 142.7 -1 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 132.6] 133.7} 134.5) 135.4) 137.0] 138.2! 140.0) 141.2] 142.4 8 3.9 
FROtall tad Gta tssnccurcarsacieccruenvddecissrssadernesenednavvenes 128.5} 129.7} 131.1 131.7] 133.1 134.4] 135.9] 135.6) 136.8 9 2.8 
General merchandise Stores...........cccsccceseceseeees 126.4) 127.7) 128.6} 130.0) 131.2} 133.0] 133.2} 134.0] 135.0 a 2.9 
FOOGISION OS aia. cshepssn¥easbnntccssiterNtdudshsbsveccasshitenaastnecainl 128.2} 128.2) 129.8} 129.4) 131.3) 132.9] 133.7] 132.7] 134.3 1.2 2.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


eS 


ly 1997 . 1998 1999 Percent change 
| | | 3 te 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. ; Mar. ; June , Sept. | Dec. | Mar ended ended 
Mar. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........cccseseeeceeeseed 128.6) 129.4) 130.5} 134.5} 136.7: 138.4) 141.0) 142.5) 141.5 rf 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 131.5) 132.4) 133.5] 137.6) 140.2; 141.3} 143.2} 143.3) 145.6 1.6 3.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 130.6 131.6 133.1; 140.6 143.3 145.3 148.4 146.7 148.8 1.4 3.8 
Insurance 131.9 132.1 133.1 134.8 137.4! 138.9 141.9 141.7 141.7 0 3.1 
Services...... 134.6} 135.7) 137.0) 138.5; 139.3) 140.3] 141.8) 142.7} 143.5 6 3.0 
Business services.. | 133.3] 134.2] 136.3] 138.6} 139.5} 140.7) 143.5} 145.9] 147.5 Tat 5.7 
TOANTUSOIVICOSstcccarsimtversnctincer tecssecossecescersceetcessecencsoe, 135.5) 135.9} 137.0} 138.1, 138.2} 138.7) 139.0] 139.0] 140.5 11 1.7 
FOSDitAISpermcrcysacmiomnanecsseersee steerer cee camera 134.0) 134.4 135.4; 136.5! 136.7) 138.2) 139.1 139.9} 141.2 9 3.3 
Educational services 138.5} 138.8) 141.6) 142.6; 143.4; 143.9) 147.0} 147.7) 148.3 4 3.4 
Colleges and universities 139.5} 139.9) 142.5) 143.7] 144.3) 144.8) 147.8} 148.5} 149.2 5 3.4 
Nonmanttacturitig:cs...rnsavsccstss esses nature nee aceneae 131.1 132.4 133.3) 134.7} 136.0; 137.2; 138.9] 139.7) 140.3 4 3.2 
Whitte-collar WOrK@YSecccttcsscccsccrerccrersessccs recsratccsconsrgueee 132.7] 133.6] 134.9) 136.5, 137.9; 139.2) 141.1 142.0) 142.3 y2 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtiONS..........::cscssceseeeeseeteeeenee 134.0 135.1 136.2 137.9 139.3 140.5 142.0 142.7 143.7 oh 3:2 
Blue-collar occupations.......... -| 127.5} 128.6) 129.4) 130.1) 131.0! 132.4) 133.4) 134.0) 135.2 9 3.2 
SEIVICECCUP AON S eseccecsescptuvtene car -ceeetiecen cesarean se 129.4 130.5 132.7 133.8; 134.9: 135.7 136.9 137.7 139.2 11 3.2 
State and local government WOFkEIS..........sccseseeeeceseenees 133.2| 133.3} 135.0 135.7; 136.5, 136.9| 139.0} 139.8) 140.5 5 2.9 
| 
Workers, by occupational group: H \ | 
White-Collar WOrKGIS...<<ccscossecssessvesrsoresestrsncoscssavenssassrosososace 132.9] 133.0] 134.8] 135.5) 136.1; 136.2] 138.4] 139.3] 139.8 4 ORY 
Professional specialty and technical............:ccsseseneeeeees 132:5), 132:5].- 134:6] 135-1 135.6} 135.6] 137.7) 138.5) 138.8 ‘2 2.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 134.1 134.4) 135.6) 136.4; 137.5 137.9! 140.4 141.6 142.6 ne 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical... : 133.3 133.5 135.3 136.1; 136.9 137.2| 139.5 140.3 141.4 8 3.3 
BIUO-COMATI WOK EIS 2c. ccccsacesctsvscccrnseateresstescereccterncveonsrecrieeese4 132.1 132.3] 133.3° 134.2; 135.0! 135.2! 136.8) 137.8) 138.8 sid 2.8 
Workers, by industry division: H : 

SONVICES erpccnvctescrvcentrccceateastres ExcsnceMeerserccitasacyatesssestprarca 133.2} 133.3] 135.4 136.0} 136.5; 136.6; 139.0] 139.7| 140.0 “ 2.6 
Services excluding SCHOOIS?.........c.cccsssccsssesessseeeeeseeveseees 132.5} 132.9) 134.4) 135.3] 136.1; 136.2; 138.7) 138.8} 139.6 6 2.6 
FOAINT SOnViCeS it: aso fencers apse stecisteppatieme ven teegcceed 134.5} 134.9} 136.0 137.2| 137.9} 138.0} 140.3) 140.7) 141.2 4 2.4 
Hospitals 134.8] 135.2} 136.3] 137.6, 138.4) 138.4) 140.7) 141.2) 141.7 4 2.4 
Educational Semnvicesesrssccsccscxycsseesceece-resorratcncvootaae= 133.1 133.2} 135.4) 135.9) 136.3; 136.5; 138.8) 139.6) 139.9 a 2.6 
SONGOIS:. ciicsisssreccsssasadesncracsuerant oncuspcctscavesstrestmesccesseusa 133.4) 133.5] 135.7) 136.2; 136.6; 136.7) 139.1 139.9) 140.2 2 2.6 
Elementary and secondary...... 133.1 133.3 135.5 135.8 136.1 136.2 138.8 139.3 139.6 2 2.6 
Colleges and universities..... 134.3) 134.1 136.3} 137.2' 137.9 138.1] 140.4] 141.5} 141.7 “i 2.8 

Public administration? .....csccccs: 133.0} 134.1 137.4) 138.9 6 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 | 1999 Percent change 
ches 3 12 
Series | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
| Mar. 1999 
+ + + -— - —r 
Civilian Workers osx ae etn Pee eat Se 129.2} 130.1 131.6] 132.8} 134.0] 135.0] 136.8) 137.7) 138.4 0.5 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
White=CollarsWOrkOrs-.cicciccscssscuvssesssuoresssscvstassnrpvenrnecevaeneusean 130.6] 131.5} 133.0) 134.3} 135.6] 136.7| 138.8) 139.7) 140.1 3 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical... 131.4) 132.3 134.0 135.0 135.8 136.6 138.5 139.4; 140.1 5 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.............2:/ 131.0 132.0 133.5 135.6 137.4| 138.3 140.5 140.3 141.6 9 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical... .| 180.4) 131.4] 132.7] 133.7} 135.0 136.2| 137.5; 138.6} 140.0 1.0 3.7 
BIUS-CONAtAWOIK GIS 4 -ccycntcenect testi ctasnercpssnveuveersveccqutcerareecasa) 126.2}. 127.5] 128.4) 129.3} 130.4) 131.4) 132.6) 133.3) 134.5 9 3.1 
Service occupations 128.6] 129.3) 131.5) 132.6] 133.7) 134.5) 136.1 137.0} 138.3 9 3.4 
| 
Workers, by industry division: 
IGOOAS =H OCUIGIING in eeccesaes ccs taseiarcacetensiaenarnessenpacrcencsovecizri ul 127.6] 128.9} 129.9] 130.6] 132.0} 133.3) 134.4) 135.2) 136.3 8 3.3 
Manufacturing............ xe|, 129 130.3) 131.3] 132.2} 133.7] 134.6) 136.0) 136.8) 137.9 8 3.1 
Service-producing.. .| 129.8] 130.6 132.2] 133.6] 134.8) 135.7} 137.8] 138.7) 139.2 4 3.3 
SOMVICESsccciovssssacscoserecs | 182.0] 132.9) 134.8} 136.0} 136.9] 137.6} 139.6) 140.5) 141.5 pT 3.4 
Health services......... .| 132.4) 133.1 134.3| 135.4| 136.2) 136.5} 137.6] 137.6; 138.8 9 1.9 
Hospitals...........+++ .| 181.0) 181.5) 182.5) 133.6) 134.2) 135.1 136.4 137.1) 138.1 i 2.9 
Educational SOIVIGES wu:ie.-c-caev-vs-stesetereesvencatsvectorsussenecsvesrd 132.5| 132.6] 135.3) 135.9] 136.3) 136.5} 139.1 140.0! 140.2 i 2.9 
Publictadministration os: cecsssenns case errcesien careers 128.9] 129.0} 130.3} 131.4| 132.7) 133.2) 134.8) 135.9} 136.9 af 3.2 
NOW ANC ACKUN UNG Paces ccsceecn pects resnes-cyavenaser-txedeaedahsnencacdedax 129.1 130.0} 131.5} 132.8) 134.0} 135.1 137.0 137.8) 138.4 4 3.3 
Private Industry WOrKErS..............-sccccseeeecsessseeseeessescees 128.6] 129.7| 131.0] 132.3) 133.7| 134.9) 136.6) 137.4) 138.1) 5) 3.3 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALRIONS...........sscesscesceeseeeeseeseeeeeeees 128.6 129.9 131.2 132.4 133.7 134.8 136.3 136.9 138.2 9 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 
White-Collar' WOIK@IsS... crccsnceseosscocsacessasteececsosnexecoyacdasorenedne 130.2; 131.3; 132.7} 134.2! 135.7) 137.0] 139.0) 139.9) 140.3 3 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........sccsceseeseseereeseeseeeeeeees 130.8} 132.0) 133.4) 134.8) 136.3) 137.5) 139.1 139.7; 141.0 9 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 131.0 132.4) 133.7 134.8 135.9 137.1 138.7 139.7 140.7 rf 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..} 131.0) 132.1 133.6) 135.8] 137.8} 138.7; 140.9) 140.5) 141.9) 1.0 3.0 
Sales OCCUPALIONS.»... con deraeencoreciterreesosarscrseteseosseomerers|)  Tevadie) 12830) | 1206)" 1Sh4i 13341 135.2) 138.8; 141.3) 137.3 -2.8 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..... 130.6] 131.7 132.9 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.9 138.9) 140.4! ti 3.8 
Blue-CollariWOrKOVS < anes tevareserccssccasapredessnescrsereeserrospncntheccee} 126.0 127-3) 128.3)" 129: 130.2; 131.3 132.4) 133.2 134.3 8 3.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 125.8 127.4) 128.2 128.7 129.8 131.2 132.3 133.0) 134.3) 1.0 3.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors...... 127.2) 128.5} 129.5} 130.6} 131.6; 132.7; 133.8 134.9) 135.7 6 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 122.3) 123.0) 124.1 125.1 125.9] 126.4; 127.6) 127.8) 129.1) 1.0 2.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 128.4) 129.3 130.2 131.8 133.2) 133.7 135.1 135.8} 137.3] 11 3.1 
{ | 
SEMVICS COUP AMONG vases cca cevatis caxeteonvecceccdansevecessusbeceet vies 126.6} 127.6) 129.9} 131.1 132.1; 133.0} 134.4| 135.3) 136.7) 1.0 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 127.7| 128.8} 130.1] 131.2) 132.3] 133.6] 135.2; 136.4) 136.8 é. 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: | 
GOOdS-ProduCing........ceseeeceee 127.5} 128.9) 129.9) 130.6} 132.0, 133.2) 134.3) 135.2) 136.3) 8 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations «| 127.0} 128.3) 129.3) 130.0} 181.3) 132.5; 133.6} 134.4) 135.5} 8 3.2 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ......5..00s0ssscsssessasvescessensnnsnsserss 130.0) 131.4; 132.3} 132.9} 135.0) 136.3) 137.4) 1382) 139.4 9 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........:.ssecccssesereetseeeseees 128.9] 130.0] 130.9] 131.6] 133.3] 134.6) 135.7) 1364) 137.8 1.0 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations «| 126.0} 127.3) 128.4) 129.2} 130.1 Sts) S23} ss) ass 8 3.2 
OUST ELON Nps acu sees Can sic de rani cupvateenvaes Lesatonenj coxeedpuaxeeast 122.0} 123.6) 124.7; 124.9) 126.0} 128.1 128.5) 129.3) 130.7 11 3.7 
NA SIL ACUTE creas sproxmnauicasses dacaishiuvassessrysautaroipouasieadeseaah 129.1 130.3} 131.3) 132.2) 133.7; 184.6] 136.0) 136.8} 137.9 8 3.1 
White-collar occupations «| 130.6} 131.9} 132.8) 133.6] 135.6) 136.8; 138.3) 139.0) 140.1) 8 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.......ssccsseseesrseeseseeerenene| 129.3) 130.5) 131.8] 132.2 133.8} 135.0} 136.3} 137.1 138.3 9 3.4 
BIDS CONEM GCCUDAGONIG, :.crarsasrressesiysoveccsnaxonsdyspiiasssvensah) 128.0; 129.2} 130.2} 131.2} 132.3) 133.1 134.3} 135.3 136.3 ff 3.0 
Durables «| 129.0] 130.1 131.2} 131.9) 133.4] 134.5) 135.9] 136.9] 137.9 af 3.4 
Nondurables «| 129.3) 130.6) 131.4) 132.6) 134.2! 134.9) 136.0] 136.8} 138.0 9 2.8 
COIVIC SP OAUCING: sonaicyacctaanesusceuseccsanseesacoxvrevepispucaveeonsvavaxe 129.0} 130.1 131.5} 133.1 134.4) 135.6) 137.6} 138.4] 138.9 4 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations «| 129.7) 130.9) 132.3] 133.9} 1385.2! 136.2} 137.9) 138.5} 139.8 9 3.4 
White-Collar OCCUPatONS....1:sssecsssseccessssssesrsseesserserenseed 130.1 131.2} 132.6) 134.3) 185.7} 137.0} 189.2} 140.1 140.3 J 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtIONS........ssscssscseseeesrereneseseseens 131.5) 132.7) 134.2} 135.9} 137.3) 138.4] 140.2) 140.7] 142.0 9 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations «| 126.0) ' 127.2; 127.9) 1289) 180.2) 181.1 132.4) 132.9) 134.4 Tek 3.2 
SSFVIES GCGUP SONG. cacaicrnussopeacercrarsencessrasteresstsisuacsserart) 126.5; 127.5) 129.8) 131.0} 192.1 133.0} 134.2} 135.2) 136.7 aid 3.5 
Transportation and public utilities... ccccseeeeeesenenel 128.2} 128.8) 130.1 131.3} 132.1 132.8} 134.3) 135.1 135.4 2 2.5 
Transportation... «| 126.5] 126.9) 128.5) 129.5} 130.1! 130.4) 132.4) 132.9] 132.3 -5 ay 
Public utilities ieserestuexers dt 10s 130.9} 132.0) 133.5; 134.5) 135.7| 136.5} 137.8] 139.2 1.0 35 
COMMUNICATIONS......cccceeereereereee «| 129.8} 130.6} 131.8) 134.0} 134.4) 135.8} 136.7] 138.0) 139.4 1.0 3.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services «| 130.4) 131.2) 132.2} 132.9) 134.7! 135.6] 136.3] 137.4] 138.9 tat 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 128.5} 129.7; 130.9) 131.6] 133.3] 134.6] 136.6] 137.0| 137.7 5 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations vf 129.38) 131.1] 132.2] 133.2} 134.7] 135.6] 137.6] 138.2} 139.5 9 3.6 
WHOSE TAGS sy eccrvisnatanrarssastdecerasusvecsccssanteceteaceredesyaay 131.4] 132.2} 133.0) 133.6] 136.2] 137.1 139.3} 141.3) 140.7 ea 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations 131.8} 132.8] 133.9] 135.0} 136.5} 137.8) 139.6; 140.8] 141.9 8 4.0 
Retail trade.........scccssssserssseens Eris een 7c 128.5) 129.9) 130.6) 131.9} 133.3) 135.2} 1348] 136.2 1 0 3.3 
FOGG SUQKOSS Inc cracsssvascaternancunencarianvevustardassssractansrshva(ta 124.8} 124.7) 126.7} 127.0) 129.0) 130.5} 131.7] 130.5} 131.8 1.0 2.2 
General Merchandise StOres......sscsserscscersscseesseay L_125.0] 1262) 1267] 128.4] 120.4) 1315) 192.2) 133.0, 1337] S| S83 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 a 1998 1999 Percent change 
H | 3 12 
Series | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended | ended 
Mar. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate wl 124-5 125.3 126.4| 130.6 132.6| 134.8 138.1 139.8 137.2 -1.9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. ............sscssesseeeeseseeeesees 127.2 128.1 129.3 133.6 135.9 137.5 139.7 139.6 141.0 1.0 3.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.) 125.9] 126.8] 128.9] 138.3] 140.9] 143.2} 147.0) 144.4) 146.1 1.2 3.7 
INSOPANCE Recccessectasrat Atasnocacressopatee te wrcesccectneveprcetsvoneeaed 127.9} 128.0) 128.7) 130.2} 133.1 134.8) 138.7} 138.5) 137.4 -8 3.2 
SEIVICES te cccsecesesonvsrasssuteruncertisascerecnuecdisacpheccsacssmetocet cust 131.8] 133.0} 134.7; 136.2} 137.2) 138.3) 140.0} 140.8; 142.2 1.0 3.6 
BUSINCSS{SOIVICOS 5. -eicn-pasccnsasseacncennncnscissbsitenrsasetescecs, 131.4) 132.4 134.9 137.3 137.6 139.2 141.8 144.1 145.4 9 5.7 
Health services... 132.5] 133.2} ~134.3] 135.4) 136.2; 136.5; 137.5} 137.4) 138.7 9 1.8 
FlOSDITAIS or... siivansvsseessenssaassstessuccnoaaspe 130.7} 131.2} 132.2) 133.2] 133.6! 134.7) 135.8) 136.5} 137.6 8 3.0 
Educational Services...........cessseseeeeeeee 134.5 134.8) 137.8) 138.4; 139.1 139.6; 142.8 143.5 143.9 3 3.5 
Colleges and UNiVErSitieS.............csscscssessessscssssesesers 134.6] 135.0 137.8) 138.7! 139.1 ase 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 =} 3.6 
NOMMANUTACTUNING sersescesupecreesrescrens catsvinestertpevnegeteereiesr ors 128.2] 129.3, 130.7} 132.1; 133.4; 134.7; 136.5} 137.4) 137.9 4 3.4 
White@-COMlariWOIKOISscecssnescecosscccngussetsassseyelsanvecscreacoesses 129.9} 131.0} 132.4) 134.1 135.5| 136.8} 138.9) 139.8] 140.1 2 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. elim tolne 132.4; 133.8 135.5 136.9 138.1 139.8 140.3 141.6 9 3.4 
Blu@-collatloccupatlonS <cvecsescsaseucuscecveosssavasscsscscrsetvusenes 124.1 125.5 126.4 127.1 128.2 129.5 130.5 131.1 132.4 1.0 3.3 
SeIVICE OGCUPAtlONS ese tesececrersotescresnccecturverceerereseeees| | 120-41) 127-41) A297 1309) 132:0/5) 1820) 13474 135.1 136.5 1.0 3.4 
State and local government WOrkelS............::.ceseeeeeeceeeees 131.4; 131.5} 133.6] 134.4) 135.1 135.4] 137.6} 138.5} 139.0 4 29 
Workers, by occupational group: | H 
NV Nit@<CONAYAWOIKOCIS 2s. vccrceeccdausczscuccspacsacstesccezcsuccsanavaticasscast 131.4) 131.5 133.7 134.5) 135.0; 135.2 137.6) 138.5 138.9 3 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical...........:ccceeeeeeeeeeee 131.9 132.0 134.4; 135.1 135.5 135.6) 137.9 138.7 138.9 al 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. . pe ASt.Gll  1Ste7etSo-dl end oan 135.1 135.6; 138.0} 139.3) 140.1 6 3.7 
Administrative support, including Clerical.............:cseee 129.2 129.5 131.4 132.3 133.0 133.3; 135.4 136.5 137.4 ih 3.3 
BIWE-COllAn WOTKEIS r5-cc---ceccrsceoneectscsecercosernncracssseusxasessvonnces) 129.6 129.8 131.2 132.3! 133.1! 133.5 135.1 136.0 136.9 Th 2.9 
Workers, by industry division: | 
SGIVIGESirrreseustccusnustuanics cacauanececntsantercoupewectvdsheesisuestuasneeeess 132.1 132.2] 134.7| 135.3] 135.7| 135.9} 138.4) 139.2] 139.5 2 2.8 
Services excluding SCHOOIS*........cscsssssssuessssesssusnseeeeen 131.2} 131.6] 133.3] 134.4) 135.4) 135.5} 137.8] 138.2] 139.0 6 27 
OAR SONICS: oon: ctencnesarunecssescxansasnassensssstarneusecrevassuxe 132.1 132.6] 133.9) 135.3} 136.3) 136.5! 138.7) 139.2) 139.7 4 2.5 
THOS Pita Hepa. eetencsscaate saneancsescenresnixatvevsssvstacasetsscdensssnecd 131.9] 132.4) 133.7] 135.2} 136.3) 136.5] 138.6} 139.1 139.7 4 2.5 
Educational services. 132.1 132.2 134.8 135.3 135.7 135.8) 138.4 139.3 139.5 vil 2.8 
SCHOO Sirreccsatssosntsssveovsccscusccesessestuoarssnescauuscxsysaessacxend 132.2] 132.3} 134.9} 135.5} 135.8] 136.0) 138.5) 139.5) 139.6 A 2.8 
Elementary and S€CONAArY.........ccccsesecesscerseessenseeee 132.4 132.6 135.3 135.7, 136.0 136.1 138.7 139.3 139.5 a 2.6 
Colleges and UNIVEFSITICS...........:cscsceceseseseneseneereneee 131.5) 131.4) 133.6) 134.6) 135.2! 135.5) 137.7) 139.6; 139.6 0 3.3 
Public administration®.......cccsccsssccssssssssesssesessssssvereeeseeesee 128.9} 129.0] 130.3] 131.4; 132.7} 133.2} 134.8] 135.9] 136.9 7 3.2 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100) 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
! | 3 12 
Series | | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. , Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 1999 
=: = + + 7 
Private INGUStIry WOFKELS.........ceccccesecereeseeseeseererssteeseeeenenseees 139.4; 140.1 140.8] 141.8) 142.6) 143.7! 144.5} 145.2) 145.8 0.4 2.2 
Workers, by occupational group: : 
White-collar WOrkerS......csssssscsssevsssssoosnsevssscussosscensvessnecssenss 140.8 141.5 142.0 143.4, 144.7 145.6 146.6 147.4 147.9 3 ove 
BIU@=CONAE WOMKOIS x crnscece cate ceresneseseckcesetvnacracxvaskess-ene-necs>y 137.2 138.0 138.8 139.0 139.1 140.4) 141.0 141.6 142.2 4 a2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOdUCing........cceeseeseeeeeee 139.9 140.9 141.5 141.5 141.5 142.5 143.0 143.2 144.3 8 2.0 
Service-producing asa 138.5 139.2 139.8 141.4, 142.7 143.8 144.9 145.7 146.1 | 2.4 
Manufacturing. .......00..ccscsscescsscnscescensenscscrercnscenesessnssorseaseres 4 139.9 141.0 141.4 141.7 141.7 142.4 142.6 142.7 143.6 6 1.3 
NOMMANUFACTULING......cesceeeeeereeesscsnerencesasesscenseeresenscereserstee 138.9 139.5 140.2 141.5 142.7| 143.9 145.0 145.8 146.3 3 2.5 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 [ 1998 1999 Percent change 
r “a ae ipers 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. |" Mar. | June Sept.| Dec. Mar. ended | ended 
Mar. 1999 
ss 
COMPENSATION | 

Workers, by bargaining status’ | 
Wy cates seecananssun vein wscranacncesncanatovavcapaeasucaduaedatvanseuncnesswnsseteNesy 131.0 131.8 133.2 133.5| 134.0 135.3 136.8 137.5 130.8 0.4 3.0 
Goods-producing.. 130.0] 131.2} 132.3| 1325| 132.7| 134.3 136.6] 136.5] 136.8 2 3. 
Service-producing... 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 so) 2.9 
Manufacturing.......... 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 ot 2:5 
PROMI ACRATING ca coseert cxcpercsotogeeearconc toc trenre rcs 130.6) 131.5) 132.9) 133.2| 133.9, 135.3) 136.9] 137.4) 138.1 p. 3.1 
INGUINOR ccc cae tea saussneiaunasunsvat asia Cuasssautnmasene>acneseetsamesnnecacstiony 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 5 3.0 
GOOdS-PIOdUCING.........s.scsscscsosssssecssonnacvssnsssccscenesvenseneynrseenee 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 135.9! 136.9 137.7 138.3) 139.7 1.0 2.8 
Service-producing i 181-5, 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6| 141.1 A 3.2 
MAMULECIUIING: scnccsssecssosescsecavescsstsncoospivsenscsversseutevsuniasveonedsy 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 9 2.6 
NOMMANULACTUIIG cr acccrescsctrscnsssccarvecsssscveceecvencfuxcunencucccersun 131.1 132.2 133.4 134.9 136.3 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 4 3.2 

Workers, by region’ | | 
North Gast wctraccctenassscccssstcasveccspensdeswasens dssteonttessncantitncdsanetnpnsesanva 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5| 140.5 Ws 3.3 
ONL Ea Nias sanicran cui hiaatne oy pennies ch ecasisouieuaNn Ooh samen ison ages <enhey 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4; 137.6 138.1 139.1 vA 27 
Midwest (formerly North Centtral).........:ssscesssessesereeee 133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 141 7) a 25 
WS ccesp rca canevspcosenarsitac cheat canunane pal snavankanasiconusruvensasusnuncteetaceesda 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 2 3.8 
Workers, by area size" 
MGtLODOITAN AIC AS vei cevesccuceccvexenadausnesveedannertuexenctTecxannbcysrccciiae HS Led 132.8 133.9 135.1 136.4 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4| 4 2.9 
OUST, ONS scores sc ccnsen a sven scenes syd annie anhassyaunnassnsvosaeaenuoniavenssesvy 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5) 8 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ | | 

NSGWONY aa srca any audstete gadtavas ub nncescoasy arc vansynnasGscvenspnnaaeicibvusnuendceynbuaexe 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7) 132.4 133.1} 133.6) 4 3.1 
GOOGS-BIOGUICING sssacccsersaracvcunvevecesevcrcosacecetsessttevvosvareceactacser 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 RS) 3.4 
SONVICE-DFOCUCIN Get crayncacutece se cnestraausasciauseassuccacaasfuveehsecistass 128.2 128.8 130.4 131.2 131.8 132.2 134.1 134.8 135.4 4 ay 
Manufacturing 5 126.5 127.8 128.6 129.6 130.4; 132.2 133.0} 133.6 aS) 3.1 
NOM MAN ULACHUNIN Gass cn ccrernec-seteseceocsnceurtaressecsueruacceusesevnsscecas 126.1 127.1 128.6} 129.1 129.6; 130.8) 132.4) 133.1 133.7 zs) 3.2 
INU EIMOR foo vector cus ansvoay rsvasatdaasis sds dusaneunasascdsresnisioasrassyoxie 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0| 134.5 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 5 3.3 
Goods producing vscrnvacawenvivesevvavavsstavivetaiancevnsWuvsdaerssteurasieew 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.8 1.0 3.1 
Service-producing 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 134.6 135.S 137.9 138.8 139.3) 4 3:5 
Manufacturing... 4 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 135.1 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4) 9 3.2 
NOMManufacturing.......seseseceesesesesrstensseseeeseessenteestensneateeeeeed 128.5} 129.7/ 131.1) 132.6] 134.0) 135.3; 137.1 138.0) 138.6) 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ | | 
PROWESS. 5 sve avatin snsde Cos avsvacuivesoraaiviatuuavainavenshivbacenenuarakaengraiawen 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4) 137.1 & 3.4 
129.4 130.6 133.0 134.0 134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9| 9 2.9 
130.4 132.2 133.0 134.7 136.0 137.5 138.0 138.9 J 3.1 
128.9 130.2 131.2 132.9 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 =A 4.0 

Workers, by area size’ 

MOtrOpOlIGny Gr Gas sriss-axsescnestvs cxscsstsnsisssasvivocuenatcvevnaiervantenrareutd 128.7) 129.9) 131.1 132.3 133.8} 135.1 136.9 137.7| 138.3 4 3.4 
CGN BIGAB Ss carsipvousccsshephttertte clr tant isuaiios sadeuiranerantndionee 127.7 128.8 130.4 132.0 132.5 133.4 134.7 136.0 137.1 8 3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
J. = zsh 
Scope of surveyi (lin OOO'S).c-sasccc.0.s.scessascu:ccevsavees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21 303) 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedical Care! -tiir-ecssezz-22<c750 tee greassne cae soes 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With lifetinsurance as -cceccccstosaes cc ceseets acest cases 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan...............0000cceceeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231) 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: | 
Paidilunenitine 7.22. s-1caeet eaten kanes eee 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day. oer = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 4 ‘ 
Pale resrting eee is acre te 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 2 A 
Average minutes per Gay................ccccceeserseeeeee - 25 26| 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave..................0.. - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence - - - se 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid NOldaysnsentern-ceseeres ccnseceteet ter cfc reas 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year. - 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid\personalileaveouccssecooss oes esse sce see 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
AVGTAGE CayS DOI VCali sere: occdeat occa descececceterorens = 3.8 3.6 Sf, 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.5 
Raidvacations ees nee oe ee ee ee 100 99 99 100! 98 97 96 97 96 95 
62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
= = - = = 33 37 37 60 a. x 
Unpaid paternity leaves<c.......2.c...c.cesseseececcasenes ec - - - - 16 18 26 53 
Unpaid family leave .......scescesceeseeseesseeeeseeseeeeees é ; x i “i a : a 84 93 
Insurance plans | 
Participants in medical care plans................cceeee008 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMOINEAIN: CALC. rinccswsnesesaccencorercosvesssernesevaccerd = = 46 66 | 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities f 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PHYSICAI@XAM emcees ccccueeeccesecetentes wehcesca ee seec: - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVE ADS. «oon ys earnest. dianctaeevavssstsecnessseeesecaece 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution... - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage............cc2s0se000 =e 46 51 58| 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVETAGE MONINIY CONUIDUTION........---seeeeeeeeeeeees - = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...............ceeeeeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
WISN ANCOs cerec cane sp wcscpusossavexste Mer ysssiveessncacesteess 6) 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits oh - - - 10 8 is 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available................ccceeeeeeeeeees - 64 64 59} 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability | 
IASUPANCE Plans ea. <te.ce-recceaeanveteeateeacubnsenevoren<se 40 43 47| 48 | 42 45 40 4 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
WISUIANICO IANS are rte serch see eee ses creraer cae 54 51 51 49) 46 43 45 44 a = 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. a = = al al = el =? 53 55 
Retirement plans i 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: | | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 55 58 63] 64) 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................--seseeeeeeeee ee 98 97 97) 98) 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. | - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula............000eceeeeeeeeeeeed 53 52 54 57) 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56| 62} 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = = == 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
UL ANICIGINC NG renee ste sxsuctassencccecteee sac ieawersstexsestaccceras - - - 33) 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits | 
Employees eligible for: | 
Flexible benefits plans Brel - - - 2) 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts” 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans = » a A & = i 5 7 


’ The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _ fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only ® Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. : 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 
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i icipating i i i lected features 
26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in se 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
SRnD ees, ee ee ee eS 


Small private establishments | 


State and local governments 


Item 
% : | 
1990 1992 1994 1996 a. 1987 a 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (i OO0'S)..........cccccesesseeeereeeeeeeres 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With Nocncrese eee aaerseen eater wens cavade iene 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 apne 
With life insurance 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 — 
With defined benefit plan.............:ccecceeeeseeseeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599} 11,675 10,845 ; 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 7 
Paci CHITIANG. eeaer se creetrcctasncecaeaespyeatereeeea cere 8 9 - - 171 11 ai ‘ 
Average minutes per day 37 37 - - 34! 36 oo 
Paid rest time........ccceercee ae 48 49 - - 58 56 vs a 
Average minutes per day...........ceceesereeeeseseeeeees 27 26 - - 29] 29 . “ 
Paid FUNGANOAVGsoe.ce cncpante th ooneeatavexreacscdevwesens 47 50 50 51 56 | 63 a he 
Average days per occurrence. . oe 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3: a 
AIG MONDAYS a2 eicen vs cesatenaseveanesornsncavevaccspavers 84 82 82 80 81) 74 75 
7.5 7.6} 10.9 13.6 14.2 14.5 
Avetace days per yOar...2ccave-v-rcerediachatecetevccuns 9.5 9.2 
Paid! personal |lOAVG),......<se.<msncestscnesceussavsovenetnes 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 i 
Average days Per YOal..........cseeeecseeeeeeenneeeesanes 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 200 2.9 2.9 po 
PANS WHOIS ora cree ade nes einer ene acct toe norman seuss! 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 
ald Sickilodyo eat ves scrsuonuectsznnvesereste putiavees 47 53 50 50 97| 95 95 94 
RITRSREE WON occ. unas peste anamarariuar beamercendus caused 17 18 - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. 8 7 = = 30} 33 44 = 
Unpaid family leave... - =, 47 48 =] = = 93 
| 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............ceccseeeee 69 71 66 64) 93} 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: i | | 
Home health care 79 80 - - 76) 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. AR 83 84 - - 78 79 84| 81 
Pi sicaliexad: cc aestevnreetrederarre ss caeeericastte gern 26 28 = = 36| 36 47) 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: j 
OH COVOFMIG: ooo actro ev enyesesdaiiscapinvessnsdinacsnesbedeerenes 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $1 5.74| $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family COVerage..............ree 67 73 76 75 71\ 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution..... $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans............6ecceee 64 64 61 62 85} 88 89) 87 
Percent of participants with: | | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
IASI C OS preter tet ds aisitscaits cstissesdusicen senna hacned 78 76 79 77| 67) 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefitS.............cccceeeeeeeneseeeeened 1 1 2 | 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available............cccccceeececeeaeees 19 25 20 13 55 45} 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability | 
WS ANCS ERMOIE dnasaxsnicinsihiseitensexetancesrevsedswaredvds 19 23 20 22 31 27 28| 30 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
HIGIMEIOS DAD BaracsscuscaerVisiseiivesssiseiedrereinarcovevaas 6 26 26 ~) 14 21 22) 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ?.............. ad x 2 29 = 2 ai Be 
Retirement plans | i 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 20 15 15 93 90 87) 91 
Percent of participants with: | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........cccceeceeenes 54 50 ~ 47| 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 1 4 - - 33] 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.........0.cccceeceseeeeseenees 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIGXIDIGIDGNGINS DIGI: cai cieaancssdsecoressacereevcsravecexey 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 19 12 H 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans . m 5 7 4 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 


in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not 


comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 


sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 


leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 


per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 

° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1998 1999 
Measure rc T if P 
1997 1998 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........eesceeeeeees 29 34 1 3 1 0 4) 4 3 6 1 ie) 3 3 1 
In effect during period............. eee 34 34 1 3 2 0 4| 6 6 7 4 fi . 6 5 
Workers involved: | 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 339 387 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 6.1! 162.9 55 144.7 28.9 8.0 7.1 3.8 1.4 
In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 8.0 10.8 et 0 6.1! 165.4 163.1 145.9 42.6 10.6 13.7 10.4 9.2 
Days idle: | 
Number (in thousands)..............:cce 4,497 5,116 16.0 38.6 Paes) 0.0) 72.7| 1.542.9| 2,043.2 580.4 320.4 148.7 160.3 171.0 129.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... | 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Series & Hes a 
1997 1998 | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. ene! Apr. |_May 
— ——— =f 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX ‘ 

FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS | | 
Allitems temas eae tetra teusiaretieseiccia ac} 160.5 163.0/ 162.8] 163.0) 163.2} 163.4, 163.6] 164.0] 164.0| 163.9] 164.3] 164.5) 165.0) 166.2) 166.2 
FOOd ANd DEVEFAGES......-.sesseessesseessessessesssesseeeseeess 157.7 461.11 160.7/ 160.6; 160.9) 161.4) 161.5] 162.4 162.5| 162.7} 163.9] 163.8} 163.7) 163.9) 164.2 
FOOG see etescae cram aecenseatererenretoeeretrsienaauseris 157.3 160.7; 160.3) 160.1} 160.5] 161.0] 161.1] 162.0] 162.1] 162.3] 163.6) 163.3) 163.3) 163.4) 163.7 
Food at NOME. .....cssessessseeees te 158.1 161.1} 160.7) 160.5] 160.8] 161.4| 161.2} 162.5] 162.5| 162.6] 164.3] 163.8) 163.4 163.5) 163.9 
Cereals and bakery products. ........:sssesseeneeend 177.6 181.1} 180.5) 181.6 181.8) 182.7; 181.9} 182.2; 182.1) 182.3 184.2| 183.8} 183.5] 184.8; 185.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CGQS.........esseececsneeed 148.5 147.3) 146.2) 146.3] 146.9] 148.2) 147.5; 148.0) 147.9! 147.3] 146.4; 147.0) 146.8) 146.7) 146.7 
Dairy and related products’. 145.5 150.8) 148.1) 148.1; 148.2] 150.5} 152.9] 155.0] 155.9) 157.6] 161.2; 162.3| 161.5) 156.1) 156.2 
Fruits And vegetables. ........cesssesseessecsserseeessees 187.5 198.2} 203.9) 198.1] 198.2] 195.9) 193.5, 199.5) 198.8} 2007} 208.6) 200.3) 199.9) 203.3) 207.2 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage \ | / 
materials 133.4 133.0/ 132.9) 132.8} 192.3] 132.0) 132.2! 132.6] 132.7} 131.7] 133.5) 134.5) 134.5) 134.3) 1342 


147.3 150.8} 149.3) 150.4) 151.1 152.1 152.2| 152.7| 152.7} 152.4] 153.0} 153.3] 152.9 153.6} 153.4 
Sugar and sweets. 147.8 150.2| 149.5} 150.5} 149.9] 150.2} 150.8) 150.5) 149.6) 150.1 151.7) 151.3} 151.0) 151.7 153.0 
Fats and oils..... < 141.7 146.9| 141.2] 143.3] 147.6] 149.7} 152.4) 156.8) 155.1 151.9| 150.5) 150.9) 149.4) 149.0) 147.2 
Other foods 161.2 165.5| 164.7 165.6] 165.9) 166.9] 166.3 166.0} 1667| 1669| 167.7) 168.2 168.1 169.2 168.7 
Other miscellaneous fo0ds'..........ss....----04 = 102.6 101.4/ 102.5} 102.6) 103.5} 103.6 103.5) 104.8) 104.9) 104.1 105.9} 104.9} 105.6) 105.0 
157.0 161.1 160.6) 160.7) 161.1 161.5} 162.1 162.3} 162.6} 163.0) 163.5; 163.8) 164.2) 164.5) 164.6 

= 101.6] 100.6} 101.0] 101.6] 102.3) 102.7; 102.7/ 103.3! 103.3) 103.5) 103.7} 103.7; 104.0) 104.3 
162.8 165.7) 165.2) 165.5} 165.6) 165.7) 166.3; 166.6 166.8) 167.2 167.6, 168.6) 168.4) 168.8) 169.3 


Other foods at home.. 


Food away from home! 
Other food away from home"... 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing, 156.8 160.4] 159.7| 160.6] 161.2} 161.5] 161.5] 131.4] 161.3) 161.3) 161 8| 162.3] 162.8] 163.0} 163.0 
Shilter.iiscshcceceess . 176.3 182.1] 181.2} 181.8] 182.6] 183.3] 183.4) 183.9; 184.0) 184.0} 184.7, 185.5| 186.3) 186.6} 186.5 
Rent of primary reSide@nce.............:-sseesseeeneeenee 166.7 172.1] 171.4] 171.7] 172.2) 172.8) 173.4 173.9] 174.5} 174.9] 175.3) 175.6} 176.0] 176.4) 176.7 
Lodging away from home? ........cccsccsssseseseeesseees - 109.0] 108.7) 109.6) 111.7/ 112.9/ 109.8} 109.5} 106.3) 103.8) 107.1) 1 10.5] 114.5) 1146) 111.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| _ 181.9 187.8] 186.8] 187.4] 188.0) 188.5] 189.2; 189.8) 190.3] 190.7| 191.0) 191.3) 191.5) 191.9) 192.2 
Tenants' and household insurance’ Pay = 99.8 99.6 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2: 99.7 99.9 | 99.9 99.7 100.1 100.2 } 100.3 100.5 
Fuels and utilities................ | 130.8 128.5| 127.9] 131.2} 131.3] 130.6] 130.0] 127.1| 126.5! 126.6 126.2| 126.0} 125.9) 125.7) 126.5 
Fuels...... pS hes Ciena Pen eR 117.9 113.7| 113.2] 116.8} 116.8) 115.9] 115.2; 112.0] 111.4) 111.4] 1109] 110.6} 110.5} 110.2) 111.0 
Fuel oil and other fUels..........c.csccssseesssecsseees 99.8 90.0) 91.8 89.5 87.8 86.7 85.9 86.4, 86.8 86.1 86.6, 86.2! 86.2 87.7 87.7 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 125.1 121.2} 120.5] 124.7] 124.9) 124.0) 123.3) 119.6] 1189] 1189} 1183) 118.0) 117.9) 117.5) 118.4 
Household furnishings and operations............ 125.4 126.6] 1266] 126.7| 127.2] 1268) 126.5| 126.6) 1266; 1266; 1268) 126.7| 1267 127.2 126.7 
AD Daal ater eee en nT ea ae 132.9 133.0] 135.3) 132.5} 129.6] 131.6) 133.6] 135.6] 135.0/ 130.7} 127.9) 129.7} 132.7| 135.2) 134.2 
Men's and boys!’ apparel......cscssseessesssseeessessveed 130.1 131.8] 133.5] 131.0] 129.4] 130.6] 181.1] 134.1] 1341] 130.3] 1281] 129.9] 131.4] 133.5] 133.8 
Women's and girls' apparel.......s-sssecseesseenseee 126.1 126.0] 129.7| 125.8} 120.6] 123.8) 127.8} 128.8} 127.5| 122.4) 117.7| 120.6) 126.3) 1287] 127.3 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ .............0000-00000 129.0] 126.1] 126.9] 124.7) 122.0) 124.4 124.9) 130.2; 131.3} 129.6) 130.0) 126.4 125.6) 128.2| 127.6 
ROOM ORIRe a mest crincitece sane nears 127.6 128.0] 128.3} 128.2] 127.0] 127.7; 128.6} 130.3] 130.4) 127.5| 125.6) 124.8) 126.4) 129.2) 127.4 
MBrSGOnAlOM a cere rican nici 144.3 141.6] 142.0] 141.7} 141.8] 141.2] 140.7) 141.3) 141.5 140.7] 140.4, 139.8) 140.6) 144.3] 144.2 
Private transportation 141.0 137.9/ 138.4] 138.2} 198.0} 137.41 137.0/ 137.7} 138.0] 197.2! 136.7) 135.9| 136.4, 140.1] 140.2 
New and used motor Vehicles?....-..cccccsee-seee-0 100.5 100.1 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.9} 99.8; 100.1; 100.7; 100.9} 100.6; 99.9 99.6 99.7 99.7 
Naw Von IleStentsnticaiitatyatenssiartierrautal 144.3 143.4] 143.3] 142.6] 142.7) 142.8] 142.3] 1425} 1435] 1441] 1444) 143.8] 143.4) 143.3) 142.9 
Used CArs ANd truCKS! ...-cccccccccoccocccoccoscsecceceoes 151.1 150.6] 150.0) 150.9) 151.3} 151.1] 151.9] 153.0) 154.0 153.1] 1506 1483| 147.4) 1483) 149.6 


Motor fUel.......cceceee 


106.2 92.2 94.7 94.8 93.7 91.6 90.0 90.8) 89.7 86.2) 85.0 83.6 86.3) 100.9} 101.4 
Gasoline (all types)..... 105.8 91.6 94.2 94.3 93.2 91.4 89.5 90.3 89.2 85.7/ 84.5) 83.1 85.8; 100.4); 100.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... wn 101.9 101.1 100.6; 101.0) 101.1 101.2; 101.2; 101.4; 101.4) 101.2 101.2; 100.9} 100.1 100.3 100.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............] 162.7 167.1 165.9] 166.5; 166.8; 167.3} 1683) 169.0; 169.5! 1696) 169.8; 170.4 170.6} 170.9) 171.3 
PUDNC trANSPOrtatlOMisassassscsssececeresectsescesssesdensees 186.7 190.3; 190.4| 188.2) 192.0) 192.2} 190.2} 189.9 187.4) 188.4) 190.4) 193.1 198.8; 201.4; 198.4 
234.6 242.1} 241.4) 242.0) 242.7) 243.5) 243.9) 244.3) 2447) 245.2) 246.6) 247.7| 248.3) 249.1) 2495 
216.3 221.8) 221.5) 222.1) 222.2) 223.1) 224.0} 224.2} 2245) 225.6) 225.9) 226.8) 227.7| 229.3) 229.4 
239.1 246.8} 245.9) 246.5) 247.4) 248.2) 248.4) 249.0) 249.3) 249.6} 251.3) 252.6; 253.1; 253.5| 254.0 
215.4 222.2) 221.7| 222.5| 222.8) 223.3) 223.7; 224.2| 224.4| 224.6] 225.8] 226.8] 227.4/ 228.2} 228.6 
278.4 287.5) 285.6} 285.8] 288.2} 289.5) 289.2} 290.2/ 290.8} 291.4| 294.4) 296.2) 296.6) 296.3) 297.0 
99.6 101.1 101.0} 101.2) 101.1 101.3} 101.3) 101.1 101.3) 101.2} 101.7; 101.8} 101.8] 102.0| 1022 
99.4 101.1 101.2 101.2 101.1 101.2 101.4; 101.1; 100.8 100.7 101.4 101.6 101.2 101.0 100.9 


Education and communication’... 98.4 100.3 100.1 100.1 100.0 100.1 100.9! 101.0 101.0 100.7 100.9 100.9 100.8 100.7 100.4 
EQUCAIGNT amet ama aces ciiicient 97.3 102.1 100.9} 100.8} 101.0) 102.6; 104.3 104.5, 104.6, 104.7; 105.0} 105.3} 105.4/ 105.5] 105.6 
238.4 250.8} 248.9) 248.6) 249.0} 249.1; 253.7} 257.0} 257.1; 257.3] 258.4) 261.3) 261.4 261.2] 261.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 280.4 294.2} 290.5) 290.4) 291.1) 295.8; 300.9) 301.2; 301.4 301.7; 302.4) 303.3} 303.5! 303.8] 304.1 
CORITIENICATON ook ee ot eo 100.3 98.7 99.4 99.4 99.1 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8) 97.1 97.3 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.7 
Information and information processing!” Sou 100.4 98.5 99.3 99.3 99.0 97.7 97.7 97.6 97.6 96.9 96.9 96.5 96.1 95.8 95.2 
Telephone services ?...cccccccccscssssesssssseesssess - 100.7} 101.1} 101.4) 101.5} 100.4 100.7) 100.7; 101.1; 100.3} 100.7) 100.4 100.2} 100.0 99.6 
Information and information processing | | 
other than telephone services’”............... 50.1 39.9 41.5 40.6 39.1 37.6 36.7| 36.1 35.3 34.8 33.8 33:3 32.4 32.1 30.9 
Personal computers and peripheral 
SGuipinsnt! hs Pied ahaha - 78.2} 82.7} 80.0 75.2) 71.1) - 68.5) 67.5) 65.6) 642) 61.4 59.7| 57.6) 568] 55.7 
Other goods and services. ie 224.8 237.7| 236.7} 236.4) 237.8/ 238.0} 240.4) 241.3] 240.5] 250.3) 255.41 255.0] 253.3] 256.1 255.8 
Tobacco and smoking products............:006s00e4 243.7 274.8) 270.0} 266.9) 273.2) 273.7) 283.5} 284.9] 281.3] 331.2} 354.2| 348.7| 335.9 349.9 345.5 


Parsonalcare et et oe he 152.7 156.7 156.6 156.8 157.0 157.1 157.5 158.1 158.0} 158.3 158.9 159.4 160.0 160.2 160.7 
Personal care products’ .. 144.2 148.3 149.3 149.2 149.1 148.5 149.1 149.4 148.8 148.7 149.9 149.8 150.8 150.9 150.9 
Personal care services’... +4 162.4 166.0 165.4 165.3 166.1 166.6 167.1 167.5 167.6 168.3 168.8 169.3 169.9 170.3 
Miscellaneous personal services Witanananacendhiceeny 226.1 234.7| 234.0) 234.7) 235.1] 235.7| 236.2] 236.9 237.2} 237.8} 238.9} 240.6] 241.1 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Series 


Annual average 


Commodity and service group: 
Commodities... 
Food and beverages...... 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Apparel 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 
Durables 
Services 


Rent of shelter® 
Transporatation services. 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food.. 
All items less shelter.... 
All items less medical care.. 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food.............. 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 
Nondurables 


Services less rent of shelter 
Services less medical care services. 


Commodities less food and energy..... 
Energy commodities 
Services l€SS CNELQY.........:.eeeceeeeeeeseeeseeseees 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
AVRO INS csc acece siucasteaccenstestuenst oxanabvepanpsvhsparncanuenanedsood 


Cereals and bakery products....... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs...... 
Dairy and related products’ 
Fruits and vegetables 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
WIM OM ANS a crcececkctestvtexvassesushqnusn~covavencuisesseapnseni 
Other foods at home... 
Sugar and sweets..... 
Fats and oils...... 
Other foods 
Other miscellaneous foods' ZAM St heh 
Food away from home’ 
Other food away from home’? 
Alcoholic beverages...... 
Housing 
Shelter. 
Rent of primary residence... 
Lodging away from HOMO Seen seen: 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 
Tenants’ and household insurance’... 
Fuels and utilities. ..... 


Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations..... 
DAM earn cevcsvasecphens cece snvesivorsphevarcuseadnncad 
Men's and boys' apparel.......... 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! rs 
POOUNGGD inesescassevenssetunerevesentuecsanes 
Transportation 
Private transportation... 


ines 
New and used motor vehicles .... 
New vehicles 


Used cars and frigid iy, Pearce tenses 


1997 1998 
141.8] 141.9 
157.7| 161.4 
132.2} 130.5 
134.6] 132.6 
132.9] 133.0 
140.6| 137.4 
128.7; 127.6 
179.4] 184.2 
183.4] 189.6 
185.0 187.9 
209.6, 216.9 
161.1] 163.4 
155.9| 157.2 
156.3] 158.6 
133.4] 132.0 
136.3] 134.6 
141.8] 139.2 
146.4| 146.9 
188.1] 191.8 
173.9| 178.4 
111.5} 102.9 
167.1 170.9 
169.5] 173.4 
142.3] 143.2 
105.7 92.1 
185.0] 190.6 
157.6| 159.7 
157.2| 160.4 
156.8] 160.0 
157.2| 160.0 
177.3| 180.9 
148.2| 147.0 
145.2| 150.4 
186.6] 197.0 
132.3] 131.8 
146.8| 150.2 
147.7| 150.1 
141.4] 146.5 
161.1] 165.4 

-| 102.6 
157.0; 161.1 
-| 101.6 
162.1] 164.6 
153.4] 156.7 
171.2| 176.6 
166.3] 171.7 
-| 109.0 
165.8) 171.4 
-| 100.0 
130.5} 128.4 
117.3] 113.3 
99.6 90.3 
124.6] 120.8 
123.9] 125.0 
132.1] 131.6 
129.9] 131.4 
124.9| 123.9 
130.1] 126.7 
128.5| 128.7 
143.6] 140.5 
141.3] 138.0 
100.7| 100.3 
145.5| 144.6 
152.6] 152.0 


May 


1998 
Aug. | Sept. 
141.7| 141.8 
161.4, 161.5) 
130.0! 130.2 
131.9! 132.6 
131.6] 133.6] 
137,11 1874 
127.2| 126.8 
185.3! 185.5 
190.8} 191.0 
187.8| 187.3 
217.6| 219.0! 
163.9| 164.1 
157.4) 157.6 
159.0| 159.2 
131.4| 131.6 
133.9| 134.6 
138.9, 138.9) 
146.8 147.1 
192.7| 193.0] 
179.5| 179.6 
103.8] 102.7 
171.2| 171.6 
173.8! 174.2! 
142.7) 143.2 
91.3; 89.8 
191.5] 191 8, 
160.0) 160.2 
160.7; 160.8 
160.4] 160.4! 
160.4 160.2 
182.5| 181.8] 
147.9) 147.1 
150.1; 152.6 
194.9! 192.5] 
130.7| 130.9) 
151.5} 151.7] 
150.3] 150.6 
149.3) 151.9 
166.8} 166.3 
103.5} 103.7 
161.4) 162.0 
102.2! 102.8 
164.6| 165.1 
157.7| 157.8! 
177.6| 177.9 
172.41 173.0 
112.8; 109.8 
171.8; 172.4 
99.4 99.4| 
130.6} 130.0 
115.6] 114.9 
87.0/ 86.2} 
123.6, 122.9 
125.2| 124.9 
129.9] 132.0 
129.9! 130.7 
121.3] 125.5 
125.0| 125.8 
128.4] 129.3 
140.2} 139.6} 
137.6]. 137.1 
100.2; 100.1 
144.0} 143.4 
152.4, 153.2} 


144.5 
164.2 
132.8 
138.2 
134.2 


145.6 
125.8 
187.9 
194.2 
190.4 
221.9 


166.6 
159.9 
161.6 
134.3 
140.1 
147.0 
151.4 
194.7 
181.8 
105.6 
174.1 
176.6 
144.5 
100.3 
195.0 


162.8 
163.3 
162.9 
162.6 
184.8 
146.1 
155.8 
205.3 


133.1 
152.6 
152.8 
147.0 
168.5 
104.7 
164.5 
104.2 
168.5 
159.2 
180.9 
176.4 
112.0 
175.1 
100.9 
126.3 
110.6 
88.1 
117.9 
124.8 
133.0 
134.0 
125.5 
128.9 
127.9 
143.1 
140.3 
99.8 
144.0 
150.9] 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ae Annual average 1998 1999 
eries 

1997 | 1998 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May 
MOE GL vtere ec ccusnececcsesscccisscxavncrscxessuencabusycd 106.2 92.2 95.0 95.0 93.9/- 917 90.1] 90.9 89.7 86.0 85.0 83.5 86.4, 100.8; 101.3 


Gasoline (all types) 105.8 91.7 94.5 94.5 93.4 91.2 89.6| 90.4 89.2 85.5 84.5 83.0 85.9; 100.3] 100.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... oe 101.0 100.5 99.9] 100.3) 100.5} 100.5) 100.5) 100.7 100.7; 100.5} 100.6} 100.5 99.8 99.6 99.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 163.7 168.2| 167.0| 167.6] 168.0} 168.4’ 169.4; 170.3} 170.8} 170.9, 171.2 171.8)" A72:0}) 72:3) T7256 

Public transportation...........secsssssessssenseseseeneeeed 184.2 187.1 187.4 185.5) 188.7} 188.9} 186.5; 186.3) 184.2) 185.1 186.8; 189.1 194.1 196.4) 193.9 
234.0 241.4 240.6) 241.4) 242.1] 242.8] 243.2) 243.7) 244.0] 244.4) 245.8) 246.9) 247.5 248.2) 248.7 
212.6 218.6, 218.3 218.9] 219.11 219.9] 220.8} 220.8) 221.1] 222.1) 222.4| 223.2) 223.9 225.7| 225.7 
238.8 246.6) 245.6) 246.4) 247.2; 248.0) 248.2) 248.8| 249.1] 249.4 251.0] 252.3| 252.8} 253.3) 253.8 
Professional services..........-.-- 216.7 223.7| 223.2} 224.1) 224.4) 224.8) 225.3, 225.8| 225.9| 226.2| 227.3) 228.3] 228.9) 229.7; 2302 
Hospital and related services 274.7 283.6] 281.7| 282.0/ 284.3] 285.6) 285.3, 286.4) 286.9) 287.4 290.4) 2924 292.8} 292.3) 293.0 
ion@ - 100.9} 100.9} 101.0} 100.9) 101.1 101.0} 100.8} 100.8] 100.8) 101.2} 101.3] 101.3; 101.4) 101.5 
FRECEOQUON fate czar snet eteecccceassrastunesbewNgaaiisn diab genes ecy | 
= 101.1 101.1 101.1 101.0 101.1 101.3 101.0 100.8 100.7 101.3 101.4 101.0 100.8 100.6 
~ 100.4} 100.3) 100.3} 100.2) 100.3) 101.1 | 101.1 101.2} 100.9} 101.2} 101.2) 101.0} 100.9) 100.7 


Medical care. 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 


Education and communication“... 


BducAtion eters, Me oe ee ees oe - 102.1 100.9} 100.9} 101.1 102.6; 104.3! 104.5} 104.6) 104.7) 105.1 105.5} 105.6} 105.7} 105.9 
Educational books and supplies é 240.4 253.1 251.3] 250.9] 251.3) 251.3} 255.9] 259.4 259.5| 259.7| 260.8} 263.9| 264.0/ 263.9) 264.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 274.6 288.5| 284.9] 284.7; 285.3) 289.9) 294.9) 295.2) 295.4; 295.8; 296.6| 297.8] 298.0) 298.3) 298.7 

GOmIMURICAHOM Coen Meee ee chews - 99.1 99.7 99.8 99.6 98.4! 98.5 98.4 98.5 97.8 | 98.1 97.7 97.4 97.0 96.5 
Information and information processing’ am - 99.0 99.7 99.8 99.5 98.3 98.4" 98.3 98.4 97.7) 97.8 97.4 97.1 96.7 96.2 

Telephone services? .......csccccssessessseecessseees - 100:7)) ~104.2) 101.4) 7 101.5) 100:5 100.8) 100.8; 101.2} 100.4; 100.8) 100.5; 100.4) 100.0 99.8 
Information and information processing | i 

other than teleohone services’............... Stet 41.2 42.6 41.8 40.2 scinee 38.2) 37.4 36.6 36.0) 35.0) 34.4 33.5 33.0 31.8 

Personal computers and peripheral I 

equipment)? oo... eeccccssssseeeeee - 779| 81.9) 795} 74.4] 71.2) 69.0| 67.5| 65.3) 64.0] 61.1) 59.3) 569) 55.9) 55.1 

Other goods and services. 221.6 236.1] 234.8] 234.0] 236.0] 236.2) 239.4) 240.4) 239.2) 252.6) 259.2) 258.3) 255.6 259.5) 258.8 

Tobacco and smoking products.............:ccseee 243.3 274.8) 9270.1 266.8; 273.4) 273.7) 283.7; 285.2| 281.4 332.0) 354.5 348.9! 336.0/ 350.5) 345.9 

RarsonalCaroumeeee te ie a ee 152.6 196:8| 156.7) 156:8)9 157.0) 1572) 157.7 158.3 158.1 158.3; 159.1 159.6} 160.3) 160.4) 160.8 

Personal care products ........ssc.cssssecsesseseesseeee 145.1 149.3) 150.5} 150.3) 150.1 149.6; 150.1 150.4, 149.8; 149.6} 150.7) 150.8) 151.6) 151.7 151.6 


162.5 166.3] 165.7} 165.6] 166.4| 167.0} 167.4| 167.8; 168.0} 168.6) 169.1 169.6; 170.2 170.6) 171.4 
225.2 234.0} 233.0] 233.6) 233.9} 234.9) 236.0] 236.6) 236.9) 237.4) 239.1 240.8} 241.4) 241.7) 2423 


1 

Personal care services 

Miscellaneous personal services 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 

Food and beverages 


141.8 141.8} 142.1 141.7) 141.5) 141.5) 141.7} 142.4) 142.4) 142.3) 142.5) 142.2; 142.5) 144.7) 1446 
157.2 160.4| 159.9] 159.9} 160.2| 160.7| 160.8) 161.6] 161.7; 161.9} 163.1| 163.0 162.9) 163.0 163.3 


Commodities less food and beverages..........-.. 132.4 130.6) 131.4) 190.7] 130.3) 130.0| 130.3) 131.0) 130.9 130.6} 130.4) 129.9] 130.3) 133.6] 133.4 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 134.5 132.1 133.6) 132.5) 131.4) 131.3) 182.1) 133.2 132.5} 132.1 132.0} 131.8) 133.1 139.1 138.8 
APP ASE 55 censesvescacsacccesenessreesvcsersvoooe coneetesvives 132.1 131.6] 133.7| 131.0, 128.2} 129.9; 192.0) 1343] 134.0] 129.8) 127.1] 128.5} 131.1 133.7! 133.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | | 
IMD ADDON ee cuuisoscasesnscunssurnsurasascsevecenasasterd¥el 140.4 137.0} 138.2} 137.8} 137.7) 136.6) 136.6) 137.3 136.3) 137.9) 139.2 138.2; 138.7| 146.7| 146.6 
Durables 128.4 127.3 127.3 127.2 127.3 127.0 126.7 126.9 127.4 127.45 126.9 126.1 125.7 125.8 125.6 


SOIWICOS os sccrriv sea: vataneaserodinanlusantanvernnduvdevaprasceuatcee 176.5 181.0} 180.3) 181.1 181.6] 181.9] 182.2) 182.3] 182.4 182.5 183.0} 183.5} 184.0/ 184.2 184.4 
Ranhor Sheliarttnt: Settee leks heees 164.7 170.1 169.2} 169.8; 170.4) 171.0) 171.3 171.8] 172.0) 1722) 172.7) 173.2) 173.8) 1744 174.2 
Transporatation services... 182.6 185.4 185.4 184.9 185.2 185.1 184.7 185.8 186.1 186.1 186.4 186.8 187.8 187.9 187.5 
Other services..........00+ 206.4 213.7) 219.0) 213.4) 243.7) 2148) 21.7) 218:7) S162) BiG Vw.) Siz)" Zire wierd 218.4 

Special indexes: 
PAN Ti ISS FIO ain idivinsharaenssvaseroveinasescansascee | 157.6 159.5 159.4 159.6 159.7 159.8 160.0 160.4 160.4 160.4 160.5 160.6 161.1 162.6 162.6 

154.0 155.0 165.1 155.1 155.0 155.1 155.8} 155.7 155.7 155.6 155.9 155.8 156.1 157.7 187.7 

154.0 155.8) 155.7} 155.9} 156.0} 156.1 156.3] 156.8; 156.8} 156.8] 157.1, 157.1 157.5| 158.8} 158.8 

133.6 132.0} 132.7} 132.1 131.5} 131.4) 131.7) 132.4) 132.2) 182.0) 131.8; 131.3} 131.8) 135.0) 1348 

Vavenwieatai " 136.2 134.1 135.5} 134.4] 133.4 133.3! 134.0 135.2 134.5 134.1 134.1 134.0 135.1 140.8 140.6 

pi 141.6 138.7} 139.7} 139.4) 139.3] 138.3! 138.4! 139.0 138.2} 139.7} 140.9) 140.0) 140.5) 147.9} 147.9 

aaapeRsir s0004d i 146.2 146.5 147.1 146.5 146.1 146.3 146.7 147.7 147.4 147.3 147.8 147.7 148.3 151.4 181.4 


| 167.6 170.7) 170.2 171.2; 171.5 171.5 171.8| 171.3 171.4, 171.5) 171.9 172.3) 172.6) 172.7 173.0 


All items less medical care.. 
Commodities less food..... 


Services less medical Care S@rviCeS.........1:00000: 171.2 175.4] 174.7) 175.5; 176.0} 176.3} 176.6} 176.6} 176.8] 176.9] 177.3] 177.8} 1782| 178.4] 178.6 
EOS OY cary arunevcosaneste tai antausenbanads (deve cssunapeysirdedacsisn 11.1 102.1 103.2} 105.0) 104.5) 102.9) 101.8; 100.5 99.6 97.8 97.0 96.1 97.5} 104.5} 105.2 
All HOMS 16SS ONOFGY..ccssrsscersrsssecsrsssressrerssseseesed 164.1 167.6} 167.3} 167.2) 167.4) 167.8} 168.3) 168.9} 169.1 169.3} 169.8} 170.0) 170.2} 170.7) 170.7 

All items less [00d and ONEFGY.......-eeeereeed 166.0 169.6} 169.3} 169.2) 169.4 169.8; 170.3} 170.9) 171.1 171.3] 171.6] 171.9] 172.2) 172.9) 172.8 


Commodities less food and energy... 141.9 142.7) 143.1 142.3} 142.0) 142.2) 142.8 143.5] 143.6] 144.1 144.0) 143.7| 143.7) 144.8) 144.5 


Energy commodities 105.9 92.3 95.0 94.8 93.7 91.5 90.0) 90.8 89.7 86.2 85.2 83.8 86.6) 100.2} 100.6 
Services less energy.... 187.7 189.3 191.9 


' Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


% Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. , 
NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1998 1999 1998 1999 
| ule’ | Apr. | May | Jan. | Feb. zl Mar. | Apr. May | Apr. | May | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May 
USo city AVErAgesstree ne weet eres ca ca cenceloncevapevvesseeneee M 162.5| 162.8) 164.3) 164.5 165.0) 166.2} 166.2} 159.1) 159.5) 161.0} 161.1] 161.4] 162.7) 162.8 
i Region and area size* | 
Northeast urbanised ee go ee Pciccs dency aahe ae M 169.5; 169.4) 171.4) 171.6) 171.9] 172.8! 172.8] 166.3] 166.4] 168.4 168.3} 168.5} 169.5} 169.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........c.cccccsccscscscsseesescecseeees M 170.2) 170.2) 172.5) 172.4) 172.8} 173.6) 173.6) 166.0) 166.1] 168.5) 168.1/ 168.3) 169.3) 169.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°..... ccc cccccsssccceccccsesssseees M 102.1] 101.8) 102.6] 103.0] 103.2] 103.9} 103.9] 101.5} 101.5} 102.4 102.6} 102.8} 103.5} 103.5 
Midwesturbantsev tet rece he ee M 159.0] 159.4; 160.4 160.5] 161.0) 162.2} 162.2] 155.0} 155.6] 156.6] 156.5| 156.9] 158.2) 158.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............:cccesescsscsceessseccecesees M 160.1} 160.5; 161.6] 161.8; 162.4) 163.6) 163.6; 155.4] 155.9} 157.1) 157.2} 157.5} 158.8] 158.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000. cecce cece ececcccs cece. M 101.9] 102.3] 102.6} 102.6; 103.0) 103.7; 103.7; 101.7] 102.1] 102.3} 102.2| 102.6) 103.5] 103.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)............00044 M 153.2| 153.4) 155.5} 155.6) 155.7; 156.4) 156.5] 150.9) 151.3) 153.6] 153.4] 153.4) 154.4) 154.4 
SOUND Qe aeceere sos see receuc tek tee tee eeeae iecveteoescessncsasvottecten M 158.5| 158.8] 159.9] 160.0| 160.6; 161.5| 161.6) 156.4) 156.7} 157.9} 158.0} 158.4) 159.4) 159.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 157.6} 157.7} 158.9) 158.9 159.7| 160.5) 160.5} 155.1) 155.3) 156.4) 156.4) 156.9] 157.9) 158.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000%...... M 102.0] 102.2] 102.9] 103.0) 103.3) 103.9; 104.1) 101.5] 101.8] 102.5] 102.6] 102.8) 103.5] 103.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) a M 159.1} 159.3) 160.8} 160.9} 161.5} 162.6) 162.1) 159.1} 159.6] 161.1] 161.0) 161.5} 162.7] 162.6 
MV OSHEND AM cet cnceccsnesecesncssesoereccercarecsscessoversirvarcavenecssscvosscuss M 163.6] 164.3) 166.4) 166.9] 167.3} 169.0} 168.7) 159.6] 160.3) 162.4] 162.7) 163.2} 164.9] 164.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............c:cccsscsssssscsssesescesees M 164.2] 165.0) 167.3) 167.8} 168.2! 170.0) 169.8} 158.5) 159.4) 161.6] 161.9} 162.3) 164.2} 164.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0002....ccccccccccccsssscccseccessssses M 102.2) 102.4] 103.6] 103.8) 104.1] 105.1; 104.8] 102.0) 102.2} 103.4] 103.6} 104.0] 105.0} 104.7 
Size classes: | 
A° Si si SU Ue ete ee ey ee ee M 147.0| 147.3} 148.9} 149.0) 149.5 150.5) 150.5} 145.4] 145.8} 147.4) 147.4) 147.7} 148.9} 149.0 
B/C? Foe ACL a IRS OD Ee Sa Pee ene ee M 102.0} 102.2} 102.9} 103.0) 103.3) 104.1] 104.1] 101.6} 101.9) 102.6; 102.6} 102.9} 103.7; 103.8 
Beaten apunwentiausave dc siinssuunavansseacssen toewoes cvecuserverctvecvasnevessesat M 158.5| 158.8} 160.6 160.7) 161.1; 162.1 | 161.9} 157.3) 157.8} 159.6) 159.4; 159.8} 160.9) 160.8 
Selected local areas® 
Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-W1...............sececceceeeee sees M 164.8) 165.6) 166.1) 166.4) 167.0 167.6| 168.2! 159.0} 159.9} 160.5} 160.6) 161.1; 161.7} 162.3 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.............0...064 M 161.8} 162.3) 164.2) 164.6! 165.0! 166.6; 166.2} 155.6} 156.2) 157.8] 158.1} 158.3) 160.1] 159.7 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 173.0} 173.0} 175.0) 175.1 175.5} 176.0: 176.1 168.5} 168.6) 170.8} 170.6) 170.8; 171.3} 171.5 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT 1 -| 170.9} 174.1 -| 174.8 =| 174.2 -| 168.9) 172.2 -| 172.3 -| 172.6 
Claveland—Akron; OW i. svicwssaeveteceesteteteuasincccearesvsocsaasee 1 -| 159.2) 160.6 —| 161.2 -| 161.5 -| 151.2} 152.7 -| 152.9 -| 153.7 
BAU AS—FUVUONINE Tae actnees ove reuaes hose eee Scone vans nesteawstinenas 1 -| 163.0) 155.0 -| 156.4| -| 157.2 -| 152.8) 154.6 -| 155.8 -| 157.0 
Washington—Baltimore, DG—MD-VA-WV" «.--cccccccosccccceoessecd 1 -| 101.5) 102.8 -| 103.2) -| 103.6 -| 101.3] 102.7 -| 102.8 -| 103.4 
PR tanta GAY sesttcccre he cccs us caacpohaceusss adver sus cususievveaveeesss 2 160.8 - -| 161.9 -| 164.0 | 157.7 - -| 159.1 -| 160.9 - 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...............ccecceeeececeeceeeeeseeeeed 2 159.1 - -| 161.2 -| 164.1) —| 153.5 - -| 155.8 —| 158.7 - 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX...........c:cccseecceeeeeeeeeees 2 146.3 - -| 146.6] -| 148.3) -| 144.8 - -| 145.0 -| 146.6 - 
Miami—rt Lauderdale, Eloy t cents .cccsccssvscneccescctsecsscsveonsse 2 160.2 - -| 161.4 -| 161.7 -| 157.4 - -| 158.8 -| 159.1 - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 167.1 - -| 168.6 —| 1714.4 -| 166.5 - -| 167.8 -| 170.6 - 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA........:s:cccsseeeeneeees 2 164.6 - -| 169.4 -| 172.2 -| 160.8 - -| 165.7 -| 168.8 - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA..........0::csesseseeeneeeneeen eed 2 166.4 - -| 170.6 -| 172.2 -| 161.9 - -| 166.0 -| 167.8 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
° Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
© Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
CincinnatitHamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Fs 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1990 1991 il 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
at 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: | | 
ING OX Meevte ss cacvessvaveee cnaveprerctsessbaticaneadeveverseusdvenemvessdaead 130.7 136.2 140.3 144-6 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 
PRGEYGONLICHANGO: iivcsacccccavetosycvecstucruageca ston Gawedes ees 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 
Food and beverages: 
ING SX eseteeccitenscscancenveeeennerotathetssousutersorscsvaxsnprrspocesess 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 167-7; 161.1 
POrcentGhang@yiiirs..cckecsevrcocccpe aise ancrenpeataexnzeed 5.8 3.6 1.4 on 2.3} 2.8 3.2 2.6 22. 
Housing: | 
VINO fcc ce ead ec aneuns <taacncassnevond (covssanneccateussQncmeenenen 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 | 152.8 156.8 160.4 
Percont changes ccvteevencss esters celeste 45 4.0 2.9 27 2.5| 2.6 2.9 2.6) Foe 
Appare!: | 
PAGO sicecca caver dapaacdaveuenivanscauntenslterscevertenOeeessanbacd 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4! 132.0) 131.7 132.9 133.0 
POTCERL CHANGE. cor, -capecvees soccaeerrettveccateitetresenets 4.6 a7 25 1.4 -.2 —1.0| —0.2 9 1 
Transportation: | ! 
PTO Boa ceca tne tests ouch as eaicnep cuando ya cegniscaisnedehareeronkeras 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1| 143.0} 144.3 141.6 
TSA ALE eT eee RE CO See ES 5.6 On 202) 3.1| 3.0! 3.6| 2.8| 0.9 -1.9 
Medical care: | 
WMO Xerecnsracssyeceeaan = nsx cerertetennenssoeceUrcsvexcosusetsctesdniaeres 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5, 228.2 234.6 242.1 
POrGentiGhange.sivcisscarcnesmncsesaqscrceesscusee svete ssvarew 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5) 3.5 2.8 3.2 
Other goods and services: 
159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9) 215.4) 224.8 237.7 
Percent change.. ia 7.9 6.8 §.2 2.9) 4.2) 44 4.4 5.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners | 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: | | H 
IND OX: scypernccsunsee 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6! 149.8) 154.1 157.6 159.7 
Percent change.. | 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
FC S-:Ss  C- C 
Annual average 1998 1999 
Grouping == | 5 
1997 1998 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Dec Jan Feb. | Mar Apr May 
EinIShOG | GOOGS....ccsccstaccsssascvocessuccssecnes 131.8 130.7 130.6 130.7 131.0 130.7 130.6 | 131.4; 130.9 131.1 131.4 130.9 131.2 131.8 132.4 
Finished consumer QOOdS............-s:0:0+0+-+ 130.2 128.9 128.9 129.1 129.4 129.2) 129.1| 129.8 129.0 129.4 129.7 129.2 129.6 130.4 131.1 
Finished consumer foods..............200.++-+ 134.5 134.3 133.6 133.8 134.7 135.2 135.4| 135.5 | 134.9 134.5 135.6 133.9 134.6 133.2 134.4 
Finshed consumer goods | 

EXCIUGING fOOdS sc... ccscsiveesssessvavenssczcsneed 128.2 126.4 126.7 127.0 127.0 126.4 126.3! 127.1| 126.4 127.1 127.1 127.0 127.3 129.1 129.5 
Nondurable goods less food................ 124.3 122.2 122.8 123.4 123.3 122.7 122.8} 122.5 121.4 122.7 122.9 122.7 123.2 125.9 126.5 
Durable goods , 133.7 132.9 132.3 131.8 132.0 131.5 131.0) 134.4] 134.4 133.8 133.3 133.4 133.1 132.9 132.9 
Capital equipment..............cccsessereeeeseees 138.2 137.6 137.3 137.2 137.1 136.8 136.7 | 138.1 138.2 137.9 137.8 137.9 137.8 137.7 137.8 

Intermediate materials, | | 
supplies, and components..................- 125.6 123.0 123.5 123.5 123.5 123.2 | 122.9 | 122.3 | 121.8 120.9 120.9 120.5 120.8 121.6 122.1 

Materials and components : 
HOM MANUACTUTING! .ecceNacqccccctoeeeee 128.3 126.1 126.8 126.3 126.0 126.0 125.5 | 125.0) 124.6 124.1 123.9 123.6 123.5 123.3 123.6 
Materials for food manufacturing az 123.2 123.2 123.7 123.0 122.9 A246 a 25s1 ee ord | Zot. 124.0 124.3 122.4 121.1 117.8 119.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 129.6 126.7 127.9 127.4 126.9 126.3 125.0, 124.4 123.9 123.3 123.0 122.5 122.7 122.9 123.0 
Materials for durable manufacturing........| 132.8 128.0 129.2 128.1 127.8 127.8 127.2 125.9 125.1 124.2 123.5 123.6 123.4 123.2 124.2 
Components for manufacturing.............-.. 126.4 125.9] 126.0} 126.0} 125.8 125.8 | 125.8) 125.8 | 125.8| 125.8 AZSSHl W2Sevalen cour 125.7 125.6 

Materials and components | | 
KORICONSIFUCHON sacrrscresscccacctecseereom xasceotee, 146.5 146.8 146.9 146.7 147.2 147.4| 147.3 146.7 | 146.6 146.6 146.9 147.2 147.7 147.9 148.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 89.3 81.1 81.7 83.1 83.2 82.2| 82.3 80.8 79.0 75.8 76.1 75.4 76.7 80.5 82.2 
GONAINGTSS25 socccsaysscetecsyenseseonseescersuaasraceesd 136.0 140.8 141.7 141.4 141.3 140.7 140.6 139.5 139.4 138.7 138.3 137.8 138.0 140.3 141.1 
SUDPHOSHecact ctausa ere tates eoncacserecasats 135.9 134.8 134.8 134.7 135.1 134.7 | 134.3) 134.1 134.3 134.3 134.1 133.9 loo 133.9 133.7 


Crude materials for further 
processing............. 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 


1144 96.8| 100.5] 976] 981] 943! ; 
112.2] 103.9] 106.2] 106.2} 1037] 103.3) 101.3; 103.7. 102.4] 97.0] 101.2) 988] 989] 95.8] 99.7 
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Crude nonfood materials..............::0:+4 106.4 88.4 92.9 88.2 90.6 84.7; 82.5 83.9 84.1 81.6 79.2 17.3 79.8 83.5 90.2 
Special groupings: . 

Finished goods, excluding foods................ 130.9 129.5 129.6 129.7 | 129.7 129.2! 129.1 130.1! 129.6 130.0] 130.0) 129.9 130.1 131.3 131.7 

Finished energy goods............. i 83.4 75.1 76.3 Ue 76.9 75.4 75.4 746! 72.8 70.8 71.3 70.6 71.4 75.8 77.3 


140.2 141.1 140.7 | 1406) 141.0} 141.1 141.0; 142.2) 142.1 142.9 143.0} 142.7| 1428) 142.4) 142.6 
141.0 142.5} 141.9 142.0] 142.5 | 142.7 142.7 143.8 | 143.6 | 144.9 145.1 144.6} 1448] 144.2 144.5 


Finished goods less energy...... ae 
Finished consumer goods less energy... 


Finished goods less food and energy........| 142.4 143.7 143.4 143.3 143.4 143.3 143.1 144.7 | 144.8 146.1 145.9 146.0 146.0 145.9 145.8 
Finished consumer goods less food | 
AIG  ONGIGM. poekccenarancsncsasiuenscescnenctexmnetestete 1451 147.7 147.3 147.2 147.4 147.5 147.4 149.1 149.1 151.6 157.2 fons 151.4 151.3 151.41 
Consumer nondurable goods less food | 
ANG! ONS Yi vasshaateree spares nccesteccecseosssnvecne 153.4 159.1 158.8} 159.0) 1592] 159.8} 160.0|; 1603; 160.3] 165.4} 165.2) 165.5) 165.7] 165.8] 165.3 


Intermediate materials less foods 


ANG OOS: cress sssccoranncersas 125.7 123.4 | 123.9 124.0} 123.9 1236 | 123.4] 122.71 1222| 41213] 1202) 4210) 41216 122.3} 122.8 


Intermediate foods and feeds... | 125.4 116.2 116.3 115.6 116.4 WIGS: 44152 114.6 4115:5 114.5 144.6 112.7 110.9 108.7 109.5 
Intermediate energy QOOdS..............:-.+++ 89.0 80.8 81.5 82.8 82.9 81.9) 82.0, 805 78.8 75.5 75.9 75.1 76.4 80.2 81.9 
Intermediate goods less energy.........-.....-- 133.7 132.4} 132.9] 132.5) 132.5] 132.4] 132.0) 131.5] 131.4] 131.1 130.9 | 130.7 130.7 130.7 | 130.9 
Intermediate materials less foods | 
BIG CNOMQV cymes emer acceaeeeeonsnaneetsercres 134.2 133:5,| 133:9|| 133.6] 133:6)|- 133145) 41381) 132-7 132:4)|  132:4 131.9} 131.9} 132.0] 132.2] 132.3 
i | 
Crude energy materials 87.3 68.6 CT 66.9 70.9 64.5; 622! 65.6| 66.9 64.2 61.0 57.8 61.3 66.5 74.4 
Crude materials less energy. a SG) 113.6) 116.6) 116.4) 113.9] 1125} 1106) 111.1) 109.3] 1049} 108.1 106.8 | 106.7 | 104.1 | 107.7 


Crude nonfood materials less energy........| 142.1 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


me Annual average 1998 1999 

ndust T 

oe si 1997 | 1998 | May | June/| July f Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 

| - te 
— | Total mining industries.........c.essssecssseseseseeees 86.1 70.8 74.2 69.6 72.3 | 67.7' 65.7 67.9 68.9 66.8 64.1 62.5 64.6 68.0 74.3 
10 Motalimitiing acveuracarctmaceccctnrnterrcacc 85.8 73.2 75.5 73.9 74.7 71.6 72.4 71.0 71.0 69.5 68.2 69.3 68.9 67.9 70.4 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 92.2 89.5 90.2 90.2 89.9 87.6 87.3' 88.8 89.6 91.4 85.5 89.2 88.7 89.2 90.0 
13} Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 87.5 68.3 72.6 66.6 70.1 64.6 | 61.8 64.6 65.9 62.9 60.3 57.3 60.3 64.7 72.9 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic \ 
minerals) OxCopt fUCLS.i/e.cescvscersocyesssorsxecurseees 128.8 132.2 | 132.2| 132.5] 132.6] 132.8] 1329] 1329] 1328] 132.7] 133.0] 133.5] 133.7] 134.1] 1341 


127.5 126.2 | 126.4] 126.2) 126.2} 126.0 
127.9 126.3] 125.9) 126.4] 126.6) 127.4! 127.1 126.6| 1266] 126.1] 1266} 125.8] 1255] 1242) 125.4 
210.8 243.1 | 237.7| 237.9| 237.9| 246.4) 247.0] 247.7| 2484) 316.0] 3165/ 3163) 315.8) 316.0) 3162 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 
20 Food and kindred products... 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. 


22 T@xthe Wel OCODUONG: sone 2ccicsncatscoiesenasity ronnpronin 118.8 118.6 | 119.1] 119.0] 118.7] 118.7! 1183] 117.8] 117.8} 117.6 | 147.4 116.6) 1168] 1163] 116.4 
23 Apparel and other finished products | ; 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 123.4 124.8} 1249) 1249] 1249) 1249] 125.1 125.3| 125.0] 124.9] 125.0] 125.1) 125.0} 125.1) 125.2 
24 Lumber and wood products, i ; 

XCD UPTO scocrestsrsesencae cavacscovasvsvarserenecters 158.9 157.0| 157.4] 155.6] 157.0) 158.2| 157.3] 155.3] 155.2} 155.7) 156.7 158.3 | 160.1 160.1 | 161.6 
25 Furniture and fixtures... ccscceeecneeseeensead 138.2 139.7 | 139.7] 139.6} 139.6] 139.7) 139.7 | 140.1 140.0} 140.2) 140.5} 1405|) 140.8] 140.7] 141.0 
26 Paper and allied Products..........:cceteeceeeee 133.5 136.2 | 137.0} 136.7) 136.7) 136.3; 135.5 | 134.6 | 134.0] 133.5| 133.0| 132.6] 133.2] 134.0] 134.7 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 169.1 174.0] 173.9] 173.6| 173.7] 173.7; 174.3| 1749] 175.2] 1752| 1764] 1765] 1765] 1769] 177.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products. A) Say 148.7] 149.7| 149.5] 1495] 149.1} 1485) 1483] 148.1 147.9| 1475) 147.3| 148.1 148.5 | 147.7 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 85.6 66.3 70.2 68.0 67.0 63.6 | 64.2 65.5 63.3 56.3 58.6| 56.2 §9.3 73.3 754 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.8 122.1 122:3 | 12204 121.9} 121.9] 121.9 | 129.6). 120.7). 121.8) #205) t24) T2120) 2a ee 
31 Leather and leather products..............cecceeeed 137.1 437.1 | 1872 137.2) 187.3) 187.11 1272) Teht) WEG) G7) tases) tea 136.8 | 136.2) 135.9 


32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.. 127.4 129.3 | 129.0) 129.4] 129.9} 130.1 130.2} 180.4] 130.3} 130:2°) 130:7)) ISIS) W317) 124 132.1 
33 Primary metal industries... 124.7 120.9 122.1 121.6 120.9 120.6 120.1; 119.1 118.0 116.9} 115.9 115.1 114.9 114.6 114.9 
34| Fabricated metal products, | 
except machinery and transportation | 


transportation EQUIPMENK..........:.:cceeeeeeeeees 127.6 428.7| 128.8| 1289] 1288] 128.8| 128.9| 128.7] 1288] 1287| 128.8 128.8 | 1288] 1289] 128.8 
| | | 
35 Machinery, except electrical..........ceceeee 118.5 117.7 ALEC Lert 117.7 117.5 117.6 117.4 117.4 117.3| 117.4 117.4 117.5 17-5. 117.5 
36 | Electrical and electronic machinery, j | 
equipment, and supplies. i 111.6 110.4] 1104) 1104) 1104] 1103, 110.2 110.0} 110.1 110.0, 110.0 109.9 109.9 109.8 109.7 


37 TANSPOMAMOM .. cnisssiersissazrsersaiuyeayns 134.1 133.6] 133.0) 132.5] 192.7] 132.2) 131.8] 135.4] 135.4] 1349] 134.5 | 1348] 1343] 1842] 134.2 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; | 
photographic, medical, and optical | | 


goods; watches and CIOCKS.........:ccceseseesens 125.6 126.0 | 126.2 | 126.2] 125.8} 125.9] 125.9, 125.8] 126.1 | 125.9) 1266] 1266] 1264] 126.3] 126.7 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | | | | 
industries (12/85 = 100)..........seceseseeeseseeseeees 129.0 129.7} 129.7} 129.6] 129.7) 129.8] 1299; 1298] 129.7| 1298 130.2] 1303] 130.3] 130.2] 130.4 


Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation | | | 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100).......c..::eeee 108.9 WIG) WLS) WS) 1118) t24 112.4; 112.6] 112.5} 112.7} 113.6} 113.9] 113.9] 1144]: 114.4 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) | =-.132.3 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3] 132.38] 1323] 132.3; 132.3} 132.3} 132.3] 135.4] 135.4| 135.4] 135.4] 135.4 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 104.2 105.6 | 105.3) 106.1 107.9 | 108.1 108.9 108.4 


43 

44 : 

45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)..essseseee..- 125.3] 124.5| 1243] 1242| 1242] 1249| 1252! 125.4| 1261| 1265| 1266] 128.4/ 1285| 1300] 129.6 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)..... i | 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1990 1991 | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Finished goods i [ : 7 fi 
119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 
124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 
75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0! 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 
126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1] 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


eh industry 1998 ; 1999 
: May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
tie iT 1 a ‘f 

0} Food and live animals.................cccssssssssesececesessssenes 91.3 90.9 92.3 89.6 86.7 87.7 89.1 89.5 90.4 89.2 87.8 88.2 89.2 
01 Meat and meat preparatiOnS..........cccccccseseseceecceesesesesesee 93.7 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 93.8 90.7 89.9 90.2 93.3 90.0 88.9 89.9 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations.............:ccccseceeseeeseeeeeeee 85.9 82.6 82.3 74.9 70.2 73.4 78.2 78.9 79.3 77.8 75.8 76.7 76.2 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 96.4 98.4| 101.6] 102.2 99.2 99.4 99.3 99.7} 103.2 97.9 94.9 94.8 97.6 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...............sss0e4 83.0 82.0 82.0 79.9 719) 75:5 75.7 76.3 75.6 75.0 74.0 74.1 74.6 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw........... .| 85.9 84.8 81.8 83.9 83.5! 80.9 80.1 85.7 82.7 81.4 81.5 78.9 79.0 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginousS fruits.............ecccceseecesseeeseseeeeseeee 106.7 102.6 106.6 95.3 91.8; 87.9 93.3 95.6| 91.4 84.9 78.3 80.4 79.5 
24| Cork and wood 82.6 82.0 82.4 82.4 82.2| 82.5 81.5 81.4 81.4 81.5 81.5 81.8 81.7 
25| Pulp and waste paper = 63.5 64.0 64.5 64.5 62.7 59.1 57.6 57.7 59.7 61.3 62.0 61.8 62.8 
26| Textile fibers and their waste. 77.4 79.3 78.5 76.9 76.3 130 71.4 70.6 |: 70.4 70.8 69.7 69.8 70.1 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals............ccscscccceeseees 97.0 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 95.1 95.1 95.1; 93.4 93.4 93.6 93.5 93.6 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap............-seeeeeecseeeeees 79.8 76.6 73.0 72.6 69.7| 67.5 67.8 67.9 67.7 68.8 69.8 68.6 70.6 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. ae 103.2 96.3 94.7 93.4 94.5 94.5 93.7 93.3 93.4 93.1 99.6 101.1 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes............ecceeescscesesessessteeeseseseened 100.1 99.9 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 98.3 98.4 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 108.7 106.8 95.2 92.9 90.8 93.8 93.9 92.2 91.4 91.4 90.9; 103.3] 106.1 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes.................+ 106.6 | 107.9} 104.4] 103.4) 102.7 102.8 102.9 99.7 98.0 90.6 82.6 82.8 81.9 
5} Chemicals and related products, 1.€.S. ........ssscsseeseeeee 93.1 92.6 92.2 92.1 91.8 91.2 91.2 91.0 90.6 90.6 90.5 90.5 90.9 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............:..eseee 101.6} 101.6} 101.6) 101.6} 101.6} 101.0} 101.0) 100.6; 100.1 100.2} 100.4) 100.6} 100.6 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.......... 101.4] 101.4} 101.4] 101.4] 102.7} 102.8} 101.7} 101.6} 101.3} 101.4} 101.5 101.4 | 101.8 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)..........:cccceeeseeeed 90.5 88.9 88.8 87.9 87.6 85.9 85.9 85.6 84.6 84.4 84.4 85.8 86.9 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)...........::e-4 99.1 97.9 97.2 97.6 97.3 97.1 95.9 95.4 95.9 95.4 96.4 96.1 96.3 
59} Chemical materials and products, N.€.S. .......:1:seeeee 100.4} 100.6} 100.4) 100.4) 100.0! 100.5 101.1 101.2 100.4} 100.8} 100.4} 100.2 100.5 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.2 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.4 96.7 96.8 96.4 96.5 96.7 
62 RUDDeEr MANUfACTULES, N.C... ...s.cccccresssccecvecsenesnceorseeensues 101.6} 101.9 102.2 102.7 102.4 104.3 106.1 106.0} 106.5 107.6 106.8 105.9 106.1 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, i | 
And ipaperlOardin ccecmerstetenycossonceeaawensenovercecorsrescd 84.1 83.8 82.7 82.2; 81.3; 81.3 81.9 81.3 80.3 80.8 80.9 81.9 83.1 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 0.€.S. .........c.ce| 106.9 106.7 106.6 106.8 106.8 107.1 107.2 107.3 106.9 106.9 106.5 106.6 106.4 
GS RMINGM SI OUSUNGtAS ez re ctectarecarencn mecnennatscees Mrs caenreny ers 93.6 88.1 87.4 86.7 85.5] 85.7 85.4 83.9 84.5 85.4 84.0 84.3 84.7 
7| Machinery and transport equipment... 99.2 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 97.8 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment..........-....-4 107.0 107.1 106.8 106.8 107.0 107.0 108.0 108.5 109.1 109.3 109.4 109.5 109.5 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 105.1 105.2 | 105.3] 105.3) 105.5] 105.5) 105.5! 105.2) 105.7) 105:6) 105.7) 105.8) 105.8 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 
AMGFACHING PAM Sear. cccewaercpee-seoenscevesteerssarscrnereceeesancsnats 106.2 | 106.1 106.3} 106.5} 106.4| 106.7| 1065} 106.5} 107.0} 107.4) 107.2} 107.3} 107.3 
75 Computer equipment and office machines............-...-+++4 79.0 76.5 76.0 75.4 74.8 74.5 74.5 74.4 73.6 135 73.0 Veet 72.2 


76 Telecommunications and sound recording and | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment. 98.7 98.7 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.4 97.6 97.5 97.3 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment z 92.6 92.1 91.3 91.1 91.2 91.2 90.8 90.6 89.9 89.9 89.3 89.6 88.9 
78 FROAG VENICIOS ss aetartesasssavcereeesessensuccecesthcsucesvenereenenteenceea 101.9 101.9 102.0 102.0} 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.1 102.1 102.3 102.2 102.2 102.3 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | 
InstrUMENtS ANd APPALAtUS............cceeeeccceneceeeeeceeeees 103.8 103.8 103.9 103.8 103.8 103.9 104.0 104.1 104.8 104.8 105.0 105.2 105.4 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1998 1999 
Industry = 
Rev. 3 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. i Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. r May 
+ 
0] Food and live amimals.............:.ccccccceeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeee rey 97.5 98.0 97.4| -93.9 95.5| 97.0 95.8 95.2 | 96.3 93.2 93.2 94.4 94.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations...........:cccceserseeeeeeneeeees 101.3 98.3 97.7 97.8 97.2 95.5 94.8 91.8 91.9 92.2 94.0 94.5 93.7 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other ' 
AQUAUC MNVEMEDIALOS a sncnseanen cae sassvassdsenrevestviverereeriy 107.2} 109.4} 106.1 103.9! 103.7; 104.2} 102.3] 100.1; 100.9} 102.7/ 103.3) 106.0) 106.0 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 99.0 103.5 111.7 98.1 106.7 114.1 109.6 110.6 112.8 102.1 101.7 104.6 106.5 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
ANGKOOLR vals er tegt cers Acct nevacay mencsess ond ceoeriessecenees 86.1 82.1 73.6 79.4; 774, 73.9 74.6 75.0 76.2 72.3 71.0 69.5 68.7 
1) Beverages and tobacco 109.3} 109.6] 109.8] 109.7| 109.7; 109.9} 109.7} 109.9, 1104] 110.0] 1104} 110.6} 110.4 
105.9] 106.3] 106.5| 106.3| 106.4| 1066] 106.4) 106.6) 1067] 106.7| 106.9] 107.2} 107.2 


11 BOVGy AOS aris hades evinyeernen nnn thier 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............cseeceeeeey 89.3 Verh 87.3 85.7 85.7 84.0 83.1 84.1 84.3 87.4 86.3 86.1 88.5 
23 Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed)........... Bret 58.8 54.9 53.8 53.8 | 54.8 54.6 51.0 | - - - - - 
24: COP ANG WOO. cecteectcyonccctepetitewesacdesectuhassade-aitytereecesccens 106.6 | 101.2} 105.5] 106.6| 107.3] 102.5] 1028} 1069!) 108.6] 113.7} 113.2] 113.6] 1183 
25| Pulp and waste paper... | 62.9 66.1 64.6 62.5 60.8; 59.1 58.0 57.8| 57.2 57.9 57.6 57.3 58.1 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap......... «| 100.8 98.6 96.0 94.2 92.9; 93.2 92.8 92.8 90.9 90.4 89.9 89.5 91.1 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ...........| 116.0) 113.1 113.4] 100.9| 105.2| 103.8 96.9 99.4| 103.4) 120.7} 109.4} 108.6) 107.8 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 80.9 77.6 74.3 73.4 77.5 | 78.9 (P27 64.6| 67.5 66.6 73.2 86.4 93.5 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 76.9 73.4 69.5 69.3 74.0} 75.7 68.1 58.7 61.7 61.3 70.2 85.0 91.7 
34| Gas, natural and Manufactured...........:cccececseceeseeeeesesed 114.3] 1119] 112.6] 1068! 106.4) 105.8) 110.0} 1107); 113.5 | 107.3 97.4 99.3 | 111.7 

| 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.8. ......ccccsesrseseeeee 93.6 93.6 92.9 92.1 91.8 91.8) 923} 91.1] 91.4 91.1 90.8 90.6 90.6 
52} — Inorganic chemicals...............- 97.2 97.8 96.1 94.6 93.9 94.5 94.9 90.9; 90.1 88.7 88.6 86.9 86.8 


53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 94.8 94.9 94.6 948! 948! 960 97.3| 96.5 94.7 94.0 94.3 92.6 91.7 


54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..........:+:ssessessee 95.4 95.3 95.0 94.9 946: 947} 95.9 95.7 97.0} 97.4 96.7 96.1 95.6 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........... 94.6 94.8 94.3 93.4 93.8; 95.0 95.3 95.2 94.6 94.3 93.5 93.1 92.7 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............. eal v 94.0 93.1 91.2 
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79.1 77.1 755} 7411 74.0} —74.1| 


58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) bs : S & 
101.4} 100.4} 100.3; 100.6 99.2} 99.2 99.4 98.8} 98.1 97.9 98.5 98.0 


59] Chemical materials and products, N.€.S. ......ccseeeeeeeee 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.7 94.0 93.2 93.1 92.7; 92.7 92.5 91.7 91.6} 91.8 91.8 91.7 91.8 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ........::cccsesseceesseeceseeeeeeceeed 94.7 95.0 94.7 94.2 94.3; 94.3 94.7 94.4 94.6 94.7|/ 94.5 94.2 94.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | | 

ANd PAPEMOal)ey ow. cecehicdsennscceAeeensecs lecyaewencesve+es 87.6 87.5 87.4 86.9) 87.0; 87.4 87.5 86.1; 85.6 85.7 85.8| 85.1 85.2 

66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.€.S. ........::+:-0ee+ 100.7} 100.6} 100.2) 100.4} 100.1; 100.5} 100.7) 100.6 100.7} 100.9) 101.3] 100.9} 100.8 

68| Nonferrous metals. ral | (OAL2 90.9 88.0 87.9 86.3; 85.9 83.8 83.0 82.9 84.4 85.9 85.7 85.8 

69 Manufactures of metals, 0.0.8. .........:c:cesccesceeeseseesereeeeoee 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.6; 968 97.3 96.6 97.4 |} 96.8 95.9 95.9 96.4 
i | | 

7| Machinery and transport equipment................::cceeeeee 92.2 91.8 91.4 912! 909! 91.0 91.2 91.2 91.2 | 91.3 90.9 90.6 90.6 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries................ 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.7| 97.8 98.7} 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.3 98.1 97.8 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 

ANG, MAGCHING PANS arcnevsisensresyecaraneesusuivtsaxs kedasehaesesecces | 96.4 96.7 96.3 96.5| 966) 97.8 98.7 98.4 98.6 | 99.1 98.4 97.9 97.7 
75 Computer equipment and office machines...................--4 70.9 70.4 69.8 69.3; 687] 67.2 66.6 66.7 66.6) 65.9 64.4 63.7 63.6 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | | 

reproducing apparatus and equipment. | 90.6 89.4 88.9 89.0 88.9, 88.4 88.5 | 88.3 88.3 | 88.5 88.4 87.9 87.8 
77)| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipment... i 85.4 84.5 83.8 83.8 83.2 83.8 84.0 84.1, 83.7 84.1 83.8 83.5 83.3 
TB HAGA VGTNCISS -5 5.2 er ciavesvosceunnceusavencathatanannsneneetoceayunhaaaven! 101.2} 101.1 101.0} 100.8} 100.7} 101.0) 101.4} 101.5; 101.9] 102.0} 101.9] 102.0] 102.3 
BS OCHS seer canssyenzcevevtresnnexacesacconntccresasaimiacnnsddunarsonss 100.6 | 100.7} 100.8} 100.9! 100.9! 101.3 101.1} 100.9; 101.3) 101.4 101.1 101.2 100.5 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, | | | 

BG ORT CAl OOS, 116618 se acsscavslisasscentcatapesiveasseccnudsankesll 


— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100} 
nn ene. EE ——————————————————————— ae 
1998 1 1999 
Category | 1 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct Nov Dec. Jan Feb. Mar Apr. | May 
| i 
ALE COMMODITIES. .cs.c0sccccccasstscnsanscsesdpstecsnsssadtozeecs 96.6 96.1 95.8 95.3! 948) 94.7 94.9 94.8, 94.8 94.6 94.2 94.4 94.5 
| ' | 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............:csesececseeeseeee 93.8 93.2 94.4 90.9 88.1; 88.6 90.6 91.2| 91.5 89.4 87.3 88.2 89.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 94.7 94.1 94.8 90.5| 87.6 88.0 90.3 91.0; 91.1 88.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 85.6 84.7 91.5 97.0 | 94.9, 96.1 95.8 94.9 97:5 98.7 103.5 108.5 114.2 
| | 
Industrial supplies and materials................:cceeeeeees 90.9 90.4 89.3 88.9| 88.0 87.4 87.4 87.1 86.8 86.8 86.5 86.8 87.3 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 87.5 90.3 88.9 87.6 | 86.0 | 84.6 82.9 82.7 82.4 81.9 79.9 79.6 79.5 
Ruels and Ubricants.:s.ccssciccssscccscssssssensesesesssesece] 102:2 | 10038 95.7 940! 929; 94.2 93.9 92.8 92.8 92.7 92.4 97.8 98.6 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials................ 89.4 88.7 87.9 87.7: 86.8 86.1 86.2 86.0 85.7 85.7 85.5 85.3 85.8 
Selected building materials..........sceseneeeeeees 86.6 86.0 86.2 87.0; 868! 86.8 86.5 86.1 86.3 86.8 87.3 87.5 87.6 
GanitalQoods fesrcacc-cxscte stances ytscos se nisy pu cce dacs sara2 98.2 97.7 97.4 97.2| 97.2 | 97.2 97.0 97.1 97.1 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. cal) 00-8: 100.5 100.5 100.2; 100.1: 100.0 99.7 99.5 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.9 
Nonelectrical Machinery. ............ssccscesserssecesercnees 95.2 94.5 94.1 93.9 93.9} 93.9 93.7 93.7 93.6 93.6 93.4 93.5 93.1 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............06 102.3 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.4: 102.8 102.9 102.8 102.9 103.1 103.0 102.9 103.0 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. 102.3} 101.9] 101.9} 101.9} 102.0 102.1 102.1 101.8 | 101.9 101.9} 101.8) 101.9) 101.8 
Nondurables, manufactured os 102.0} 102.0} 101.8} 102.0 | 102.2} 102.2) 101.8! 102.1 102.3 | 102.1 102.0} 102.0 
Durables manufactur dics... scr: sssssevsvercrcscreresvectey 100.7 | 100.5} 100.9; 100.9; 100.9] 100.8] 100.7 | 100.6| 100.3} 100.3 100.5 | 100.3 
AgriculturaliCOMMOGNES. .:sc....sccensessnscosecnscensaeveos 93.1 93.1 93.4 89.6; 87.0 | 87.1 88.6 89.2 89.2 87.1 84.5 84.9 85.2 
Nonagricultural commodities 96.9 96.4 96.0 95.9 95.7. 95.6 95.6 95.4 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.5 95.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1998 1999 
Category 

May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov | Dec Jan Feb. | Mar | Apr May 
EL COMMODITIES ricece ce rcrcerevecsesenacoceceoseracceresosencorse 93.2 92.6 91.8 91.4 91.6 91.8) 91.3 90.4 90.8 | 90.7 90.9 91.9 92.6 
Foods, feeds, and DeVerageS..........ssseceseesseeeeeeen ees 96.4 97.1 96.3 94.0 95.4; 96.4 , 95.1 95.1 95.9| 93.3 93.0 93.9 94.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............+.., 92.7 92.8 92.6 89.8 91.7/| 93.0! 91.8 92.3 93.3 89.2 88.7 89.1 90.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 105.8); 1083} 105.9] 104.9} 104.8| 105.2 103.8 102.1 102.6; 103.8| 1044} 106.5 106.5 
Industrial supplies and materials.............csscecseeeeees 89.9 88.2 86.4 85.8 86.8 87.0 84.9 81.8 82.6|) 82.5 84.8 89.0 91.6 
Fuels; and) IWDriCantS)<scaunvesceccsaccscetorrsacoose Oley 78.5 75.1 74.2 78.2 | 79.7 | 78.5 65.5 68.1 | 67.2 73.9 86.8 93.8 
Petroleum and petroleum products...........cee0e 77.6 74.2 70.2 69.8 74.3 76.0 68.6 59.5 62.0 61.7 70.3 84.7 91.3 
Paper and paper base StOCKS........::ssccesesesseerseeees 80.9 81.7 81.2 80.2 80.0 | 80.2 | 80.0 78.8 78.3 | 78.6 78.4 775 via 

Materials associated with nondurable | 
supplies and materials...........ccscccsssessessseessecnees 91.3 91.1 89.8 88.8 88.5) 88.6| 89.1 87.9 87.5 87.3 87.5 87.3 87.3 
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Selected building materials 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 95.4 92.9 90.6 90.1 889! 886)! 87.4 86.8 86.6) 86.6 86.9 86.7 87.3 


Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............1 91.3 91.5 90.2 89.7 88.9 88.5, 88.6 88.5 88.8 88.6 88.2 87.3 87.3 
Capital QoOdSivsc sas iesnes.seescccscendencases <estccensargresesal 86.2 85.6 85.0 84.9) 84.5 84.5/ 84.5 84.5 84.5 84.5 83.7 83.3 83.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 94.7 94.8 94.1 94.1 92.6 92.9 93.5 93.7 93.5 | 93.6 92.8 92.5 92.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........:csccsceeeereees| 83.4 82.7 82.0 81.9 81.6) 81.5 81.5 81.5 81.5) 81.5 80.7 80.2 79.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............06 101.1 101.0] 100.9) 100.7} 100.6) 1008; 101.2} 101.3) 101.4} 101.5 101.4} 101.5 101.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............64 98.3 98.2 98.1 97.9 97.8 98.1 98.3 97.9| 981!) 984 98.0 97.8 97.7 
Nondurables, manufactured. ...........::cscsscesseeseeeees 100.7 | 100.9} 100.8; 100.8; 100.8; 101.1 101.2} 100.8; 101.0) 101.1 101.0, 101.0} 100.6 
Durables, manufactured . 95.8 95.3 95.1 94.9 94.7! 95.0 | 95.3 95.0 95.2:| 95.2 94.8 94.4 94.5 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods =H 99.3 98.7 98.7 97.1 97.6} 97.7 | 96.7 97.1| 97.7 | 100.9 99.0 98.9 98.8 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category Lh e bb - LS a2. 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June | Sept. | Dec Mar. June 
+ 4 ~ 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)............ccsseeseeesesenesees 88.5 86.5 82.9 83.4 81.8 | 87.4 88.0 86.2 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)...........cceseeeeeee seen 99.6 97.7 97.2 96.0 | 95.8 | 95.2 | 92.7 92.9 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)...........ccccecceeeeeeees 109.2 99.5 99.3 107.8 | 107.3 ! 103.1 104.5 112.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). , 104.6 99.7 97.6 102.4 | 104.0 | 101.1 | 98.9 106.3 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)............s.+2.ssceecessesesesee sd 94.9 92.9 103.2 105.0 | 104.2 | 102.6 133.9 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100} 
Quarterly indexes 
a= T 

Item 1996 1997 1998 | 1999 

T T 

| ll Ill IV ie eal Ih. WV I Il Ml IV | 
— * +: + + 

Business | 
Output per hour Of all PerSONS...........cccsccsecseseeseseeseeeesees 103.0 103.8 103.8 104.2 104.4; 104.8 105.8 106.0 107.1 107.1 107.8 109.0 110.1 
Compensation’ per NoUtitre: avccssasveuvsreveauneceaseorarevess 108.9 110.4 111.4 112.3 113.2 113.9 115.0 116.5 117.9 119.1 120.2 121.5 123.0 
Real compensation per hour... cape 98.5 98.9 99.3 99.2 99.5; 99.8 100.3 101.1 102.1 102.7 103.2 103.9 104.8 
WnitlaB On COStS oesscetanusessovetaicucnacctpscebupuisaceesaetesaeses:|| 1 OD.7, 106.3 107.3 107.8 108.5 | 108.7 108.8 109.9 110.2 111.2 111.5 111.5 ats? 
Unitinonlabor payments sic. occcn.ccscecsccecansaussenescceeace ese 111.9 112.1 TS 111.8 112.4 113.2 113.8 112.4 112.2 110.5 110.4 110.7 110.8 
lrplicht price Geflatoricn co.cc caress eorcecstaccassevessscacisy 107.9 108.4 108.8 109.2; 109.9 110.3 110.6 110.8 110.9 111.0 Ut | tala 111.4 

Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all persons 103.1 103.8 103.8 104.0 104.1} 104.5 105.4 105.6 106.6 106.6 107.3 108.5 109.4 
Compensation per hour......... 108.7 110.1 111.0 111.9 112.9 113.6: 1146; 116.0 117.4 118.5 119.7 120.9 122.1 
Real compensation per NOur..............ccececeneeeeeeeeeeee 98.3 98.7 99.0 98.9 99.2) 995} 99.9 | 100.7 101.6 102.1 102.7 103.3 104.0 
Unit labor Costs: xtciicccoscircsccssctcnstacsdecevatesssascccsssesa|) 05:4 106.0 107.0 107.5 108.5; 108.7 | 108.8 109.8 110.1 111.1 111.5 111.4 111.6 
Unit nonlabor payments.. ase VALS 112.3 111.6 TA22 112.9/| 113.7! 1146] 113.3 113.2 111.6 111.4 111.7 112.3 
Inaplicitipriceldetlatonees mrssscstrrss--cs treme renee 107.9] 108.2] 108.6| 109.2/ 110.0] 1104) 1108] 111.1] 114.2] 111.3] 111.5] 111.5] 111.9 
Nonfinancial corporations | 

Output per hour of all EMployees.........ceeeeeseseseeeeenees 106.4 107.3 108.0 108.6 | 108.9 109.6! 111.1 41:1:3 112.1 112.9 114.1 116.1 116.2 
Gompensation|per-Houte-...sc:-.t2-8.0-cnes.iatsncneecassessets 107.7 109.0 110.1 110.8 111.8] 112.5 | 113.6 115.0 116.0 117.3 118.5 119.7 121.1 
Real compensation per hOur...........cccceseeeceeeeseeeeeeuee 97.4 97.7 98.1 98.0 98.2; 98.5 99.0 99.8 100.4} 101.1 101.7 102.3 103.1 
Total unit costs =. 1 300:6 100.7 100.8 100.9 101.2} 101.2! 100.7 101.3 101.4 101.7 101.6 102.0 101.8 
NRE ENC OOS US ox coca eres ea sy odene cy <x cute rsoasacniscanvsonyawacrasasces 101.2 101.7 101.9 102.1; 102.6, 102.6 102.3 103.3 103.5 103.9 103.8 104.1 104.2 
WHI MONIAD OM COSTS) cecracevecesratyencssceesnusesvascssvadsraversatareye 98.7 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3' 97.1| 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 95.2 96.2 94.2 
Unit profits | 154.1 165.3 155.4 156.6 | 157.3 161.7 | 155.7 153.5 150.4 151.8 146.6 149.4 
Unit nonlabor payMents.........-.sscccssesessssererersesseeeee| 113.9 113.5 113.5 113.5 113.7 | 1ISSe HAAS iy A423 1115 110.7 110.9 110.1 110.0 
Inplicit price deflator: scesmcoscesssevcoanenaseostesto<<sce-naseaen 105.4 105.5 105.7 105.8 106.2 106.3 | 106.3 | 106.3 106.2 106.1 106.1 106.0 106.1 

Manufacturing | 
Output per hour of all persons 113.2 114.7 115.5 116.7 118.1 120.7 | 121.9 122.4 123.6 125.0 126.7 128.6 
Compensation per hour........ 110.3 111.2 111.9 113.1 114.2 115.7 118.0 119.2 119.9 120.9 121.8 123.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 103.3 | 103.7 | 104.1 | 105.0 
Unit labor costs 97.0 96.7 96.2 95.9 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 


Private business | 

Productivity: Fe af | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............cccceeeesenseseeseeees 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7; 100.1 100.6) 101.0; 103.7; 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services. CA 117.1 107.3} 103.8) 102.1 98.6; 100.7; 102.3) 101.9 102.3 102.6 
Multifactor Presa Panag Pca sunt Re'sisalet ge/niaiislrs waletenivelaate F 86.5 95.3 100.0 99.6 98.1; 100.1 100.6 100.7 102.4 103.1 


Output... 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9; 102.7} 107.0} 110.0) 114.7 120.1 
Inputs: i 
Habor Inputicrnsscrccsctvarsecrscrccasnecsiasvsnsscarevversrc¢sesbrsteeaer | 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6} 100.2 99.0; 102.9} 107.1 109.8} 112.0) 116.2 
CADIAIISCIVICES casonsnasens ease acoiess nersecpaancoteesveamesiers 29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3) 102.0} 104.6) 108.0; 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input... 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7 102.6 106.3 109.3 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all PersSONS..........csesceseeeeeeesteeeeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1) 99.4 98.3} 99.2 101.4 102.6 


Private nonfarm business | 


Productivity: 


| ; | 
Output per hour of all perSONs.............cccseeeeeseeeesenee 54.3 fase, 85.6 95.9 96.3) 96.9 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 104.9 


Output per unit of capital SErviceS...........ccceeeeeeeeeees 126.1 124.1 111.4) 104.6 102.6 | 98.8) 100.8 102.1 101.8 102.1 102.1 

Multifactor sll ie reds asesyeccdeds “i 74.9 89.4 97.6) 100.5 99. 8 98.4: 100.1; 100.5) 100.8! 102.3) 102.7 
Output... purdassandorndacceanedcvasdcesparnsrayesnseastesl| | Cont, 51.8 73.1 98.1 98. 8 97.0; 103.0} 107.1 110.4, 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: / 

Wea On PURe. conc travencencsrrepatvan.sntearvaccctssrannnstrecsssaresvornered 56.4 66.6 79.3 99.5 100.2| 98.8; 103.1 107.2} 109.9] 112.3) 116.6 


Capital services 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2} 102.2; 104.8) 108.4) 112.6) 117.7 


Combined units of labor and capital input... 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6 102.9 106.5 109.5) 112.4, 117.0 
Capital per hour of all persOns..............::seeeeeeeeeeeeneeed 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1) 99.3 98.5 99.4, 101 6| 102.8 

| | 

Manufacturing 

Productivity: } | 
Output per hour of all persons...............::ssssseeeeeeeee 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0! 95.1 102.2 105.3} 109.4! 113.8 - 


Output per unit of capital services..............ceecceeeeeee 125.6 116.3; 101.5} 103.5) 101.3 97.3; 101.8 105.2) 106.8) 107.0| = 
- 72.9 84.2 87.3 100.4 99.8) 98.6 101.2 104.4} 108.4, 1 sgt - 
38.7 56.8 75.7 97.1 97.5 95.5 103.6 109.1 113.8; 1 18.0) - 


BOUrsiOfiall DEFSONS ices asesseastovarseyescousspsneanigecisssavegsousped 92.0 104.2) 107.5} 107.1 104.8 100.4; 101.4 103.6 104.0! 103.7) ~ 
Gapltal S@IViC@S Ga. casescsscensraeanaessacdeasssanas caatzcaungnes: 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2) 101.7 103.6} 1066 1 10.3! - 
Energy... de banelesrave wel Rosatewewdeversnvvnvindeaere Si 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9 100.1 | 103.7 107.3 109.5} 107.0) - 
Nonenergy materials.. a 39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1! 103.0 104.4; 101 | 105.4) - 
Purchased business SErviCeS...........:::sscesceseeseeseeeeerens 27.3 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9} 104.3 107.8 111.0; 111.6 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs.............:0cccceeeeee §3.1 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9) 102.3) 104.5} 105.0} 106.6 - 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 Ved | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Business | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............:.:-c:cesceseseeseeseeceeee 51.4 70.6 84.2 94.7 95.5} 96.1) 96.7 100.1 100.7 101.0 103.7 105.2 107.7 


Compensation per hour........... 
Real compensation per hour..... 


13.7 23.6 54.5 83.6 85.9 90.8! 95.1 102.5) 104.4) 106.8) 110.7) 114.7) 119.7 
64.7 85.4 92.8 99.1| 97.2 97.4) 98.0 99:5 98.8 98.4 99.0} 100.3) 103.0 


Unitlaborcostectrscvrcrcressseosriocet Peete 20,0) 33.5 64.7 88.3) 90.0) 94.4 98.3) 102.4) 103.7} 105.8) 106.8; 109.0) 111.1 
Unit nonlabor payments.. hate 24.6 30.6 59.6 84.1 91.3) 93.5 96.6} 102.7 106.8 108.8 111.8 112.9 110.9 
Implicit price deflator... eee bis 25.8 32.4 62.8 86.8 90.4) 94.1 97.7; 102.5] 104.8} 106.9) 108.6) 110.4} 111.0 
Nonfarm business | | 
Output per hour of all PerSONS............ceeccscesesesceeeseseeeees 54.8 WAT 86.0 95.3 95.8! 96.3 97.0} 100.1 100.6; 101.2 103.7 104.9} 107.2 
Compensation) pennOUres w...-ecieacee-tes-cvsteuse cesnocorace 14.3 23.8 54.8 83.7 86.0 90.7; 95.1 102.2 104.2 106.7 110.4) 114.3 1194 
Real compensation per NOur................:.0sececeeeeeeeeees 67.8 86.1 93.4 99.3 97.3 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 99.9 102.5 
Unit labor costs.............00 res) 2601 32.8 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1 102.2} 103.6} 105.4; 106.5} 108.9) 111.1 
Unit nonlabor payments.. pee 24.0 30.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8; 103.1 107.3 109.9 112.1 113.6 112.0 
Implicht price deflatorc.citvvsccccccrceesesse>seipvavatescncceed 25.3 31.9 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5) 104.9} 107.0} 108.5} 110.6) 111.4 
Nonfinancial corporations | 
Output per hour of all employees..........eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 54.5 69.1 80.4 96.9 95.5| 96.1! 97.6} 101.1 103.5} 104.7; 107.6) 110.3] 113.6 
Compensatlonipernoutce ssssrecstcsee-ese eeseece een cee see 15.6 25.4 56.7 84.9 87.1) 91.5 95.7 102.0 104.1 106.2 109.5 113.3 118.0 
Real compensation per hour..........----.-:.e2esceceeceeceees 73.9 91.7 96.5} 100.7 98.5 98.2 98.5 99.1 98.5 97.8 97.9 99.0} 101.6 


Total unit costs 27.8 36.1 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2} 99.3} 100.5) 100.3} 100.8) 100.7) 101.1 101.7 


28.6 36.7 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9; 100.6) 101.4) 101.7} 102.7) 103.8 
25.3 34.3 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1| 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 96.6 95.6 


| 


47.7 42.0 64.4) 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9} 113.3 134.5 143.6) 154.6) 157.8 150.5 


Unitnonlabor payments sarc. senvc.teretsoont tare teewieevs arte cone 31.5 36.4 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9 100.5 103.2 109.4 111.4 113.6 113.6 110.8 

Implicit price: deflator. c..<co 22 svasncancenuerssssareenssasectars 29.6 36.6 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8 101.7 103.4 104.7 105.6 106.3 106.1 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSOns................-cesscesseseeersnneee 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.5 90.7" 93.0! 95.1 102.2 105.3 109.4 113.8 119.4 124.4 

Compensation per NOUrtiic..te: sesctessceeseeccsateeorteesens 14.9 23.8 55.8 84.2 86.9 91.0) 95.8} 102.9) 105.8} 108.3) 110.7} 115.3) 120.4 


Real compensation per hour.... 70.7 86.2 95.0 99.9 98.3 97.7| 98.7 99.9} 100.1 99.7 99.0} 100.8 103.7 
Unit labor costs........... 35.5 43.8 79.3 93.0 95.8 97.9} 100.7; 100.7) 100.5 99.0 97.2 96.6 96.8 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 26.7 29.3 79.7 90.3 95.1 99.4 98.8; 101.0) 102.8 106.9} 109.5 - - 


Implicit price deflator | i 98.8 ) 100.9 101.9 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


{1987 = 100] 

Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 19 

Mining 
CODD OM ONES yey ches snass-ces sansa s+eorsrenan Gia seFeeenes 102 409.2} 106.6} 102.7). 100.5} 115.2! 118.1) 126.0) 117.2; 116.5) 1 
Gold and silver ores.... 104 101.5] 113.3] 122.3) 127.4| 141.6; 159.8] 160.8) 144.2) 138.3) 1 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining....................-4 122 vane) fale) 118.7 122.4] 133.0 141.2 148.1 155.9 168.0 1 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.... one 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1] 105.9) 112.4; 119.4) 123.7) 1 
Crushed and broken Stone..........:.:ceceeeeeeeeeeeeees 142 101.3 98.7; 102.2 99.8] 105.0! 103.6) 108.7| 105.4; 107.2) 1 
Manufacturing \ | 

Meat PhOGUCtS «sa. 5ccies 2522 2ccecstacsssvsyncuactnrvsssanone 201 100.1 99.3 97.1! 99.7; 104.6) 104.3) 101.2) 102.4 97.7 
Dairy ProdUGts in Aaeices.snsencatentamwnatscayessceay ey 202 108.4) 107.8}; 107.3] 108.4; 111.5} 109.7) 111.9} 1166) 115.9 
Preserved fruits and vegetables...................:000+4 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.6) 106.8; 107.6; 109.1) 109.4 
Grain mill products ei 204 101.3} 107.6} 105.3} 104.9} 107.7; 109.1 108.4) 115.3) 107.7 
BakOry/ Products \o.sscesexs-csceeceeenes cc owccsiayxvorasaeand 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 
Sugar and confectionery products...............2..56+ 206 99.4) 101.5 102.8 101.3 99.1; 103.9 105.4] 107.5 112.7 
Fats and: OS scscresstcancracseeceees zr 207 108.9) 116.4) 118.1 120.1 114.1; 112.6} 111.8} 120.3) 111.1 
BOVCIaQOS3 1c. cc rsecen ne oenercn esccaeicucenmaiany Prt 208 106.0} 112.7) 117.7] 120.5! 127.6} 127.0] 130.9) 134.3) 135.7 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products... ans 209 107.0 99.3 99.3} 101.6] 101.6) 105.3/ 101.0) 103.1; 107.6 
Cigaretesisiic cz cicecees vices sucear ccesuaranescee sess eet 211 101.2} 109.0) 113.2} 107.6} 111.6] 106.5) 1266) 142.9) 147.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtton.............:2:-seeeeeeed 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 112 AOSV Aarih eee 134.0} 137.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade. ode 222 99.2} 106.3) 111.3) 116.2 126.2 131.7} 142.5) 145.2 151.1 
NarrowatebricimillS.325.. 2.2822. waceetvecaseccqeeese. easected 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6) 112.9! 111.4) 120.1 118.9} 127.5 
KNITS: sc reer ease cacccte rector nave senctendesccesemn ses 225 96.3} 108.0) 107.5) 114.1 119.5} 128.1 134.3) 138.6) 150.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.............::ceeeeeeee eee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 
CRN ORE ANC FUGB aes csacsn recor vonccessohe-eseeevtscs ove 227 98.6| 978| 93.2] 89.2| 96.1) 97.1] 93.3] 95.8] 101.2| 
Yarn and thread mills 228 102.1; 104.2) 110.2} 111.4) 119.6; 126.6) 130.7| 137.4) 146.6 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS...............s00:eeeeeeeeeee| 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2} 104.6} 106.5} 110.4) 118.5) 123.7) 125.4 
Men's and boys' suits and coats..............:.00eeeee 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4! 97.7 92.5 96.5) 
Men's and boys! furnishingS..................:10ess08 232 100.1; 100.1 102.1 108.4} 109.1 108.4; 111.7; 123.4) 134.0} 
Women's and misses! outerweat...........-1:se0e00++ 233 101.4 96.8) 104.1; 104.3, 109.4, 121.8! 127.4) 135.5) 144.2) 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6) 102.1 113.6; 117.4, 124.5) 138.0} 161.3) 171.6 
Hats, caps, and Millinery .....:..0sccsrscercestuecssveons 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1) 93.6) 87.2 77.7 84.3 80.9) 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... cacy 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0; 105.5 116.8; 121.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8} 109.2) 106.3} 
EOGONIG I Fy crenect tres saess nar Piss s axecacaewtv sas wavaeeasened 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6| 87.8| 86.0 86.0 
Sawmills and planing mills..................- ‘ 242 100.7 99.6 99.8 102.6} 108.1; 101.9 103.3 110.2; 114.9 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members... 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0! 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7| 92.2 
WOOd COMINGS vat icaceseoroh cadena cncce-s.ceses a 244 103.1 108.8} 111.2 113.1! 109.4) 100.1 100.9 106.1; 106.5) 
Wood buildings and mobile homes...................-- 245 97.8 98.8] 103.1/ 103.0) 103.1) 103.8 98.3 97.0) 97.0) 
Miscellaneous wood products..............:0000eeee 249 95.9) 102.4) 107.7; 110.5] 14 14.2. 115.3, 111.8] 115.4] 114.2! 
HOUSENGIG TUMUNGs:.sci0.: assacteevtsstesewvespacuvavers 251 99.4) 102.0} 104.5} 107.1) 110.5; 110.6) 1125) 1169] 122.2 
Office furniture 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1) 102.5) 103.2} 100.5) 101.1 106.8 
Public building and related furniture.................... 253 109.6) 113.7) 119.8) 120.2} 140.6) 161.0, 157.4; 173.3) 179.9 
POrthOris and RUWN GS sey ey.cncevespereesesaveovenrscdeacas 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0; 102.7! 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97.3 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures...........-.0...+. 259 103.6} 101.9) 103.5} 102.1 99.5! 103.6] 104.7} 110.0) 113.6) 
PUN SNS yeay secede rkvcnverssaxencsvetenunrse 261 99.6] 107.4) 116.7} 128.3! 137.3} 122.5) 128.9) 131.9) 132.7 
Paper mills 262 103.9; 103.6} 102.3 99.2) 103.3} 102.4, 110.2} 119.0} 111.9 
PADOMIORNO TING zc crsonondvsazancavarnetacydearrenenstcane4 263 105.5) 101.9) 100.6) 101.4) 104.4, 108.4; 114.9 119.5} 118.7 
Paperboard containers and boxeS..................6645 265 99.7) 101.5} 101.3) 103.4 105.2} 107.9; 108.4) 105.1) 106.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6} 101.4; 105.4) 105.5, 108.0) 110.8) 1 13.4| 114.6 
NEWSDEDGNS: 1. fa covcsedesvsaizeerinexsvanesusseaaevarasntenel 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 774 
POROCICEIG eds csracss tsavavarens cxirixeneustivenconaip\iaeiend 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 
ROOD a tuiea cite Spiders aitanarvdsasnywandanatey Annes sk eVa ss 0h 273 99.1 94.1 96.6; 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0) 101.5} 100.5 
Miscellaneous publishing..............ccc0ceeceeeeeeeeeeed 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9 105.8! 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 
COMMENCED OY UMING: cscsazcececesvanaverdsevarns sacusavenes 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5} 102.0) 108.0; 106.9} 106.5} 107.2| 108.7 
Manifold business fOrms.............cccccceeceeeeeeeeeee ed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 
Greeting cards.....0.....006 sia 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 
Blankbooks and bookbinding............cccccccceeeeeeees 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6} 98.7' 105.4) 108.7) 115.0 
Printing trade services............ 279 99.9 94.3 99.3} 100.6] 112.0) 115.3) 111.0] 116.7] 126.7 
Industrial inorganic chemicals..... , ens 281 105.7) 104.2) 106.7; 109.6) 109.6! 105.4) 102.0/ 109.2) 110.4 
Plastics materials and synthetics..............0..::00004 282 98.8 99.7; 100.9} 100.0} 107.5} 111.9] 125.0) 128.7) 125.1 
PU S sweat rereasbetrnny avasehendsettuneeccisciiancs edie vanerens 283 101.1 102.9} 103.9} 104.7 99.6; 100.0) 105.5} 1089) 112.9 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods............::cc:0004 284 102.0} 100.7} 103.8; 105.3) 104.4) 108.7) 111.2} 118.6) 121.4 
Paints and allied products............c0:ccccccceeeeeeeeees 285 101.4) 103.3) 106.3! 104.3; 102.9; 108.8) 116.7; 118.0] 124.2 
Industrial organic chemicals.............c.cccscceceesseee 286 109.8} 110.3} 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2; 100.0 98.8 98.4 
AQHICUIUT AN CHEMICEIS. css caxcreceatexscecreseautnte cased 287 103.8} 104.5) 105.0 99.9 99.9| 104.3} 105.7} 109.0) 111.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products.............0:00cc000 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 107.8; 107.1 105.7} 107.8} 110.2 
PORGIEURM FORO sauvescesrutvs cevdndacdavacesdvtnevsvnedes 291 105.3) 109.6} 109.2 106.6} 111.3) 120.1 123.8) 132.3) 142.0 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials........... | 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1) 100.4 108.0) 104.9] 111.2! 114.4 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 | 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5) _ 104.2 96.3} 87.4 86.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


(1987 = 100] 

Industry sic 1988 | 1989 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
MikeSranGiWNeRtUbGS cone eeeeves eer es careers, 301 102.9] 103.8) 103.0} 102.4) 107.8} 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8 - 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.. 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7; 102.7} 104.6) 107.2 - 
Fabricated rubber products, n.é.c........ 306 104.3; 105.5] 109.2; 110.1] 115.3) 123.2) 119.2) 121.6] 120.3 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c.. 308 100.5} 101.7} 105.6) 108.1 114.1 116.4) 120.4) 120.7) 124.9 - 
Footwear, except rubber............-....sesesssscesesseee 314 101.3} 101.1! 101.1) 94.4 104.2} 105.2) 113.0} 117.1 125.8 a 
LQG AG Osrie= sacascader-chacgrtet cs teoe itr 316 93.7; 104.8} 106.2} 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods................ 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98:7) tHti2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 - 
EGE RS cere coe asacaoaasen so sis dango See oats 321 91.9} 90.7; 84.5] 83.6] 92.7| 97.7} 97.6] 99.6] 104.2 - 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown... ap 322 100.6) 100.2) 104.8) 102.3) 108.9) 108.7} 112.9} 115.7) 121.9 = 
Products of purchased glass...............:00cceceeeveee 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5} 106.2} 105.9} 106.1 124.5 = 
Cementithydrailicn’ secccce.c0ten-ncsccttstences.occsdonse 324 103.2} 110.2) 112.4] 108.3) 115.1 119.9] 125.6] 124.3} 127.9 - 
Structuraliclay | productSre-e....-v-- st ereruecsecsseacessad 325 98.8} 103.1: 109.6} 109.8} 111.5} -105.8) 113.0} 111.6) 119.5 = 
Pottery and related products.................. 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5) 100.3) 108.4; 109.3} 119.4 = 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 327 100.8) 102.4) 102.3) 101.2} 102.5) 104.6} 101.5) 104.5} 107.5 = 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0) 95.5 95.4 94.0} 104.3) 104.5) 106.3) 107.8) 111.3 = 
Blast furnace and basic steel products... 331 112.6 108.0) 109.6 107.8 117.1 133.5 142.4 142.7 153.6 - 
lron and steel foundries................00008 332 104.0} 105.4) 106.1 104.5} 107.2} 112.1 113.0} 112.7} 115.7 = 
Primary nonferrous metals........ 333 107.8} 106.1 102.3} 110.9} 102.0} 108.0} 105.4) 111.1 111.0 = 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing... ase 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2}; 101.1 99.1 103.9 = 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)...............:::eee 336 102.6 | 105.1! 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 TIA 117.8 122.6 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 339 106.6; 105.0) 113.7} 109.1 114.5} 111.3} 134.5} 152.2) 149.6 _ 
Metal cans and shipping containers ae 341 106.5} 108.5} 117.6) 122.9} 127.8) 132.3} 140.9) 144.2} 155.2 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.............s.:cee0 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8) 100.1 104.0} 109.2 111.3 117.9 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................ 343 103.7} 101.5} 102.6} 102.0 98.4) 102.0} 109.1 109.2} 118.6 = 
Fabricated structural metal products..............:..08 344 100.4; 96.9 98.8 100.0) 103.9 104.8) 107.7) 105.8) 106.7 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc..............:.4 345 98.5 96.1) 96.1 97.9| 102.3} 104.4) 107.2; 109.7) 110.4 - 
Metal forgings and stampings............0....:sseseeeeee 346 101.5) 99.8} 95.6 92.9} 103.7 108.7} 108.5} 109.3} 113.7 - 
Metalisenvicesiin@:c:... eee eo cccane Oteercrsccumesnrees 347 108.3} 102.4; 104.7 99.4) 111.6} 120.6) 123.0] 127.7) 127.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C........-.- cs 348 97.7) 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6} 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 = 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4) 95.9! 97.5 97.3} 100.9; 101.8} 103.0) 106.4) 108.6 = 
Engines and turbin@Sy-.1.s.-0- 22 <oe- cate eeerecne eva nes 351 106.8; 110.7; 106.5} 105.8} 103.3] 109.2) 122.3) 122.7| 136.9 = 
Farm and garden machinery........... 352 106.3] 110.7] 116.5) 112.9) 113.9) 118.6} 125.0} 134.7) 136.6 = 
Construction and related machinery... 353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0) 108.2} 117.7) 122.1 123.8 — 
Metalworking machinery.............. 354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1 96.4} 104.3) 107.4) 109.9) 114.8) 114.7 - 
Special industry machinery.... 355 104.6] 108.3] 107.5] 108.3) 106.0) 113.6) 121.2} 132.3] 134.7 - 
General industrial machinery...............2:220ee0eeee+ 356 106.0) 101.6; 101.5) 101.6) 101.6; 104.8} 106.7} 109.0) 110.0 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery...........-.-.++++ 358 102.1] 106.0} 103.6! 100.7} 104.9 108.6} 110.7) 112.7 114.4 - 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c.............. 359 106.5| 107.1; 107.3) 109.0} 116.9 118.4) 127.3) 138.8) 142.1 - 
Electric distribution equipment..........2..2...:.20eeeeee 361 105.4, 105.0} 106.3} 106.5} 119.6) 122.2) 131.8| 143.0} 145.1 - 
Electrical industrial apparatuS...............-....0.2eeeee 362 104.5) 107.3) 107.5) 106.8) 116.8) 132.5} 134.5) 150.4) 154.1 - 
Household appliances...............:essssee 363 103.0! 104.7! 105.8} 106.5 115.0) 123.4] 131.4) 127.3} 126.7 = 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... 364 101.9, 100.2 99.9 97.5| 105.7; 107.8) 113.4) 113.7) 117.4 - 
Communications equipment.................s++++ nee 366 110.4, 107.0) 120.9] 123.8] 145.4) 149.0} 164.8} 169.6} 189.6 = 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3) 108.2} 110.5} 114.1 123.0 = 
Motor vehicles and equipment............-.-.::+2ssce0+ 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6} 104.2} 105.3) 107.1 104.1 104.1 ms 
Aircratian (Danis ve corce enceendvoea. cuwacsecsodscrsancccc 372 100.5 98.2 98.8; 108.1 112.2} 115.1 109.5} 107.8) 112.6 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing. oe 373 99.4 97.6] 103.7 96.3} 102.7; 106.2} 103.8 97.9} 100.5 - 
RallroaceGuipmient:-2 ere ne oonee) -<ncscncncaaesnverasaesn- 374 113.5} 135.3} 141.1 146.9] 147.9) 151.0) 152.5) 150.0) 146.3 - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts................:.:::0+ 375 92.6) 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4) 130.9} 125.1 120.3) 123.3 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8] 110.5} 115.7] 109.8) 109.3) 120.9) 117.5) 118.7 127.3 - 
Search and navigation equipment................00 381 104.8] 105.8) 112.7 118.9) 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5| 141.8 - 
Measuring and controlling devices................:.+++ 382 103.1 101.3} 106.1 112.9} 119.9] 124.0) 133.8] 146.4) 150.4 - 
Medical instruments and supplies.................-++++ 384 104.4 107.2} 116.3) 118.4) 123.3; 126.9} 126.1 130.9} 140.4 - 
Ophthalmic goods re 385 112.6' 123.3} 121.2} 125.1] 144.5! 157.8! 160.6) 167.2) 188.9 - 
Photographic equipment & supplies..................+. 386 105.6) 113.0! 107.8; 110.2) 116.4 126.9} 132.7) 129.5 129.0 - 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.................+4 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 103.2 - 
Musical instruments.......... 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 - 
Toys and sporting goods................ 394 104.8; 106.0) 108.1 109.7} 104.9} 114.2} 109.7} 113.6} 120.0 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.. “en 395 108-6) 4:13:35 dt8:7 |) Atie-3) 1A 112.0) 130.2) 135.4) 144.4 - 
Costume jewelry and notionS...............::cceeeeee| 396 102.0 93.8; 105.3] 106.7) 110.8; 115.8) 129.0) 143.7) 142.3 - 
Miscellaneous manufactures.............-:::sceeeeeeeeee 399 104.51 102.8] 107.9} 109.9} 109.6) 107.8) 106.2| 108.2); 113.5 - 

Transportation | 
US: postal SOImvice rvseccesteee rarer arc faererzemerestec= 431 99.9 99.7; 104.0) 103.7} 104.5! 107.1) 106.6; 106.5) 104.7) 108.3 
Alt anSpOntaulon peewee se stetecetec cee eerste 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9, 100.2} 105.7} 108.6) 111.1 112.1 
Communications and utilities | 
Telephone Communications............::.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 481 106.2) 111.6] 113.3] 119.8) 127.7) 135.5) 142.2) 148.1 159.4) 160.2 
Radio and television broadcasting... 483 103.1 106.2; 104.9) 106.1 108.3} 106.7} 110.1 109.6} 105.9} 101.3 
Cable and other pay TV services..... 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.6 84.1 
Electric utilities-2225. 2. .2oeep eee = 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7; 110.1 113.4 115.2} 120.6) 126.8) 135.0) 146.5} 150.5 
Gas utilitles is .2zseoete ae aah hence Area te ceapeceacsendceeee { 492,3 (pt.) 105.5| 103.5) 94.8) 94.0) 95.3} 107.0} 102.2) 107.5 116.0} 119.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987 = 100] 
Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 \ aS 1996 | 1997 
T i | 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ §21 101.0 99.1 103.6 101.3 105.4 110.3 117.9 117.0 121.5 124.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores............::.0s+++0 523 102.8 101.7 106.0 99.4 106.5 112.1 124.6 126.8 132.1 132.3 
HErGWALG'SIOVOSyecessecarstrascaceaseperfeacees eneecesiveran 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5] 102.5} 107.2) 106.5} 114.2} 110.7) 115.2) 115.8 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... . 526 106.7; 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4} 106.6) 116.6) 117.1 136.6; 119.3 
Departnentistoresv.c1.->...ncet-t-<rsserehyeemarerseers 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2; 100.9} 108.1 111.2} 113.4) 121.0) 125.7 
Varrlety StOlOS ve<sccesccacecccsveunesanscsmcoenarasevesccneaies 533 101.9] 124.4] 151.2} 154.2) 167.7} 185.5} 191.8} 205.8) 232.6) 246.1 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. ren 539 100.8 109.8 116.4) 121.8 136.1 159.7 160.9 164.0 165.1 165.7 
GIOCRTY StOlOSs sceswsacnarccnvecnvecsavecerewstscarsst ae 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7) 93.3 93.0 92.9 91.9 90.2 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets at 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.8 95.3 95.5 88.8 90.8 
Retail’ bakerigs:2. ccs recccs saccosrteerccnceueainccretws dees 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 88.0 90.1 91.2 87.3 97.6 
New and used Car dealers..........::cseeceeeeeeeeeeerees 551 103.4) 102.5 106.1 104.1 106.5 107.6 108.7 107.1 108.2 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores. 553 103.2 101.6) 102.7 99.0 100.0 100.9 107.0 112.6 113.9 109.7 
Gasoline service stations....... 554 103.0] 105.2; 102.6) 104.3; 109.7} 113.3) 116.5) 120.4; 117.2} 116.5 
Men's and boys' wear stores.. 561 106.0} 109.6} 113.7) 119.2; 118.2) 115.6) 118.1 117.9] 126.3) 139.1 
Women's clothing stores.. 562 97.8 99.5 101.5} 103.0 1122 116.8 115.8 122.8 133.6 134.1 
Family clothing stores... et 565 102.0] 104.9} 104.5; 106.4) 111.7) 114.9} 121.2) 135.2; 140.5) 143.2 
ShOG!StOVeS tee. oresteece con cap eccrieapuenerane i 566 102.7; 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5) 112.4) 124.4) 131.5) 142.6) 143.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores. 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 95.2} 105.4) 134 2} 139.9} 128.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores..... oo 571 98.6] 100.9} 101.8) 101.5; 108.4) 108.5} 110.5) 114.7) 122.5) 125.7 
Household appliance stores............cssescseseeeeeeees §72 98.5 103.5 102.8 105.2; 113.9 115.0 116.8; 131.6 132.0 149.4 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......, 573 118.6) 114.6) 119.6} 128.3 137.8; 153.4) 178.8) 200.0) 209.3) 220.4 
Eating and drinking places.............0.ccsseeeseseeeeees 581 102.8 102.2 104.0 103.1 102.5 101.7 98.9) 97.6 95.2 93.7 
Drug and proprietary Stores................ccseeeeeeeeeees 591 101.9] 102.5) 103.6) 104.7; 103.6; 104.8) 1045; 105.2) 107.5} 113.8 
Liquor stores kee 592 98.2} 101.1 105.2} 105.9) 108.4) 100.1 98.1 102.0| 110.3; 107.8 
Used merchandise Stores.............csssesecersecesevene 593 105.3 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4 110.4 111.6 111.6 121.6 122.1 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............055 594 100.7) 104.2) 104.2) 105.0 102.7} 106.2} 111.5) 117.2} 119.5) 124.5 
Nonstore'retallersinn snc scsissssscsecesesesesseerencraceaee 596 105.6} 110.8; 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 121.8] 130.6) 125.7| 138.3] 148.0 
Fuel dealers ae 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.2 99.7/ 112.3} 113.3} 106.5 
Retalli stores: 6:04: 2010200. teacsieevetasias sates cere 599 105.9; 103.1 113.7; 103.2! 111.6] 115.5} 121.3] 120.5} 130.6) 137.8 
Finance and services | 
GComimerclalibanksy- 2 oressveraces. davvotvestoncso.0ccvsens 602 102.8] 104.8] 107.7; 110.1) 111.0) 1189] 122.3! 127.6 130.9) 134.1 
Hotels:andimotels irc ssscns eater ses conte teres avsracens’ 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8 106.2 109.6 110.1} 109.7) 107.9 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services cr 721 97.2 99.7 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9 104.0 105.5 108.7 108.1 
Photographic studios, portrait..........0..::cceeeseeeeees 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7; 105.9} 117.4; 129.3) 126.4) 135.4 
BGAlity SHOPS... cee ceares sve binretsy oss <euanecerescsesnaps 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8) 99.6 95.7} 99.8) 103.5} 106.3) 108.9 
| | 

Barber SNOPSt wc Berreesvenetzcvevssti sive sktovereausscustaes 724 108.8) 111.6} 100.2 94.1] 112.1 120.8} 117.7) 114.6) 127.6; 153.4 
Funeral services and crematories.. Pree 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.2 103.8) 99.7 97.1 101.3 
Automotive repair ShOps...............scceccecesnsssssseed 753 105.7; 108.1 106.9 98.7 103.3} 104.0) 112.3) 119.5) 1144 115.8 
Motion picture theaters..............::ssccsssseceesesceeeey 783 107.1 114.3 115.8 116.0 110.8 109.8; 106.5 101.4 100.4; 100.8 


' Refers to output per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
? Refers to output per employee. Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


—_—_—_—_—— nnn 


A 
Country nnual average [ ad | a 1998 
1997 a 1998 | i] il IV \ ul tl 
- +} + — + ~ + —+ 


: Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indic< 

— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 

on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualif 

NoTe: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _ and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Cc 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Aa LAOS CMON SCE DN mcm. Gale GARR EGRRIAT || PGE Gace TG kT chs EK EL Ca ean 
Employment status and country »| 1989 1990 1991 1 1992 1 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Civilian labor force 


Australia... 
SADA Fe sssco cas cbcacssisvschessussce-nevcacethhssteeterstasSuratetearanseeces 


Sweden... a 
INIGOIIRG OOM a aa nes.,cuercecesesrarseesceorccassvsurspteeteenaverncnver 


Japan... r 
TANGO Sih <p scorer tees conc aothuntexenaesastienct snoscaceicussteraceansaere 


Employment-population ratio® 
Wid! States) sc ssccvesasacescipiesvssectivesspateiereatcesveusvecteevencsent 


Canada... 


ROG COM essa: eeceakcrsssedonay smpaorsseucsscveensxensoazaced 


Unemployment rate 


123,869 
14,151 
8,228 
61,920 
24,170 
28,840 
22,530 
6,430 
4,552 
28,580 


117,342 
13,086 
7,720 
60,500 
21,850 
27,200 
20,770 
5,980 
4,480 
26,510 


125,840 | 126,346 | 
14,329 | 14,408 | 
8,444; 8,490 | 
63,050 | 64,280 
24,300 | 24,490 
29,410} 29,760 | 
22,670 | 22,940 | 
6,640 6,750 | 
4,597 4,591 | 
28,730 28,610 
| 
! { 
66.5 66.2 
67.3 66.7 
64.6 64.1 
62.6 63.2! 
56.0 56.0) 
55.3 55.4 
47.2 47.7 
56.1 56.5 
67.4 67.0 
64.1 63.7) 
118,793 | 117,718 | 
13,165 | 12,916 
7,859 7,676 | 
61,710 | 62,920 
22,100} 22,140 
27,950) 28,480 
21,080 | 21,360 | 
6,230 6,350 | 
4,513 4,447 
26,740 | 26,090 | 
62.8 61.7! 
61.9 59.8) 
60.1 57.9! 
61.3 61.8) 
50.9 50.6 
52.6 53.0 
43.9 44.5 
52.6| 53.2! 
66.1 64.9 
59.6 58.0) 
7,047 8,628 | 
1,164 1,492 | 
585 814 | 
1,340 1,360 
2,200 2,350 | 
1,460 1,280 
1,590 1,580 
410 | 400 | 
84 | 144 | 
1,990 2,520. 
| 
| 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 


Data" in the notes to this section. 


2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


| 

| if 
128,105 | 129,200] 131,056 132,304] 133,943] 136,297| 137,673 
14,482 14663| 14,832, 14,928] 15,145| 15,354] 15,632 
8,562| 8619| 8776| 9,001 9,127] 9,221 9,347 
65,040, 65,470| 65,780! 65,990| 66,450] 67,200] 67,230 
24,570; 24,660| 24,760) 24,810] 25,080] 25,150] 25,260 
30,030} 29,960| 29,850| 29,640] 29,500] 29,410] 29,350 
22,910! 22,760| 22,640} 22,700} 22,820] 22,850] 23,000 
6950! 7,090} 7,190] 7,270] 7,370) 7,520 = 
4520! 4443} 4418| 4,460| 4,459| 4,418] 4,402 
28,410 28,310| 28,280, 28,480| 28,620] 28,760] 28,750 


66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
63.9} 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
63.4| 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
55.8) 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.4 55.2 - 
55.1} 54.3 53.7 53.0 52.5 52.2 - 
47.5 48.1 47.5 47.5 47.7 47.7 47.8 
57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.7 60.5 - 
65.7! 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
63.1! 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 - 


118,492 , 120,259] 123,060] 124,900] 126,708| 129,558) 131,463 
12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 14,326 

7,637 | 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
63,620 | 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,400 
22,010 21,750 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,020 22,290 
28,660 | 28,240 27,910 27,700 27,380 27,120 27,150 
21,230 | 20,430 20,080 19,980 20,060 20,050 20,170 

6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 = 

4,265 | 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 
25,530: 25,340 25,550, 26,000 26,280 26,740 26,930 


61.5| 61.7 62.5} 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
58.4; 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 
57.0} 56.6 57.7| 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 
50.0 49.1 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 = 
52.6 51.1 50.2 49.6 48.7 48.1 - 
44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.9 
54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.4 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6 57.0 57.8 
56.7) 56.2 56.5 | 57.2 57.6 58.3 = 


3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 

Note: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the 
United States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data 
not available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
i T i 5 t ! ’ 

Output per hour | | | 
UNHED! States or -csacescerssteeacdesseerteecereeseverspseceeeens - - - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1) 97.8 98.3) 102.1 108.3) 114.9] 117.3) 122.3 
40.7 59.2 69.6 75.2 91.1 91.0r 92.4 95.2: 95.0) 103.3} 105.7' 108.4; 106.6} 109.6 


Canada.... | 

Japan... 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 81.2 84.8) 89.5 95.4) 99.4} 100.5) 101.8) 109.3} 111.9) 117.4 
Belgium... 17.9 32.7 42.7 64.5 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.0; 108.9 110.0 116.7 
Denmark 29.9 52.7 66.9 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - - - - 


France..... , 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7; 101.8} 110.4) 114.3) 117.9} 125.9 
Germany.. “4 29.2 62.1 61.1 77.3 88.4 91.6 94.5 99.0} 101.9} 100.6} 107.9) 111.2) 115.1 121.8 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 85.0 86.6 89.4) 92.8 95.3} 104.5) 107.4) 113.9} 114.4) 117.4 
19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.7 93.8 97.2 98.6) 99.6 101.9} 114.2) 119.9) 124.4) 130.2 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5| 100.6} 101.4 102.0} 102.6} 103.2 
27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0} 106.7} 116.1 122.4) 125.4) 133.6 
30.2 43.3 51.4 54.4 78.1 82.6 86.2 89.2 93.9} 105.6) 109.2) 107.4) 106.1 106.6 


= - - 77.3 97.9} 104.5} 104.0 102.5! 98.7; 103.5] 112.2} 119.6} 121.6] 128.8 
34.2 60.5 76.8 85.4} 103.2} 109.3) 110.8) 106.6; 98.8! 105.9} 112.7| 118.3) 119.5} 126.8 
10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2) 96.3; 101.4 96.0 95.4; 100.6) 103.2) 107.3 
30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1} 101.0] 100.7 97.0} 101.4) 104.2) 104.2} 109.0 
40.8 68.0 79.5 91.3 99.3} 100.8} 104.3) 102.7; 101.7 99.0} 109.3) 115.1 119.0} 121.7 
32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.1 96.3} 101.6} 103.5} 101.7 96.2} 101.3] 105.3) 107.5) 112.8 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 
21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 88.5 94.8 98.6} 100.4 99.7 96.6; 101.9} 107.5; 106.1 108.6 


Netherlands.... 31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 89.5 92.8 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.2; 104.2! 107.8; 110.6) 116.1 
Nomay.... 56.5 89.1 102.2} 103.6] 110.7} 105.3} 101.3} ‘00.2 98.3) 102.7; 106.7; 109.0) 111.4) 114.8 
Sweden... ead 46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8} 107.7} 110.2} 111.6) 110.6; 103.6) 101.3) 115.7} 130.1 132.9} 140.3 
WAS RIMO COM ccc crratsarccnseassesrvoesreavsresscesssrarscaveess 67.8 90.4 99.7 87.2 94.5} 101.5 105.5} 105.4; 100.1) 101.5} 106.2; 107.8; 108.3) 109.3 


104.4) 110.4) 107.5) 103.8} 106.6) 107.1) 104.8} 100.4, 101.4) 103.6) 104.0) 103.7! 105.3 
102.2; 110.4) 113.6] 113.2] 120.2) 120.0; 112.0; 103.9} 102.5} 106.6) 109.1) 112.1) 115.8 
102.3] 104.0 93.8 96.6 99.8} 100.8; 100.9, 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.4 
176.1] 165.5) 121.3 99.9) 101.4) 102.3) 104.2) 101.6 93.2 92.2} 95.6 94.7 93.3 
129.0} 118.8) 101.1] 109.6] 107.2} 104.7! 103.7: 102.1) | - 

147.0} 148.7) 131.5) 105.1] 104.0) 104.4] 104.5) 103.0: 94.5 91.8 92.0 91.2 89.7 
136.1] 128.4) 110.3 99.6 99.2 99.5} 100.1! 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 
bd 121.8] 123.4) 123.0] 104.1} 109.5} 110.2) 108.2; 104.6 92.4 94.8 94.4 92.8 92.5 
Netherlands... : : 155.1] 139.3) 111.4 97.6 98.9 99.7; 101.6) 101.0 96.4 91.3 90.0 88.9 89.2 
Noray.... : : 164.3} 151.2} 135.0] 1186] 114.3} 107.1; 103.7' 100.8) 102.1! 105.2) 106.9) 108.6) 111.3 
Sweden... a 3 154.7} 142.5} 124.0} 119.5} 121.4 119.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.6} 106.3} 106.0} 105.0 
United Kingdom 224.6] 208.8] 194.1) 160.5) 121.0) 122.8) 122.4! 118.1! 106.6) 96.1 97.3) 100.4) 102.0} 102.5 

| i 


Compensation per hour | | 


United States.. 14.9 23.8 28.7 55.8 80.9 84.2 86.9) 91.0 95.8} 102.9} 105.8) 108.3) 110.7} 115.3 
10.4 17.8 22.0 47.7 75.3 77.9 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.8} 100.4; 103.7; 106.0} 108.8 
4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7) 95.9) 104.6 106.7; 109.5) 110.5) 114.0 
5.6 14.1 217 52.7 79.3 81.0 85.2 89.9 95.5; 104.9) 108.4, 111.6) 1144 116.5 
4.6 13.3 20.5 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7) 95.9; 104.6 = = 
4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8! 96.3; 103.6} 106.2! 107.7} 109.4) 112.6 
8.2 20.8 29.1 53.9 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 105.9) 111.7} 117.7} 123.7] 126.6 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.6} 112.3) 119.4) 125.2 
6.4 20.3 31.8 64.7 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2; 103.7} 108.2} 1106) 113.9] 117.0 
4.7 11.8 17.0 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5; 101.5} 104.4) 109.2 114.4) 119.6 
4.1 10.8 15.2 37.4 67.3 The 79.4 87.6 95.4) 98.0} 101.1) 106.2) 113.4) 118.3 
3.1 6.3 9.5 33.1 64.7 68.9 73.6) 82.2 92.1; 105.9} 109.2) 110.9] 112.2] 116.8 


Netherlands... 
Nomay.... 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom. 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States - 


77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1} 97.5; 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 
Canada.... 


25.6 30.0 31.6 63.4 82.6 85.6 89.3 94.0, 99.7 96.6 95.0 95.7 99.4 99.3 
30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5) 104.1 104.9) 100.1 98.8 97.1 
31.2 43.2 50.8 81.7 89.3 88.0 87.9 92.7 96.3} 100.8 98.6) 102.5} 103.7 99.8 
15.4 25.2 30.6 55.0 88.4 88,2 88.1 93.6} 96.3; 100.1 93.0 93.4 92.3 95.3 
18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 92.0 89.3 89.5) 92.6| 97.6! 101.8 96.2 94.2 92.8 89.4 
28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.3) 105.3] 103.6] 105.9] 107.5) 103.9 

8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5, 97.7, 102.5 99.2 98.6} 104.4) 106.6 
Netherlands. , 33.0 52.7 65.1 92.7 95.8 93.5 91.1 92.1 95.6; 101.8 94.8 92.9 91.5 89.9 
NOLWAY sccivseaicaracazecvdvestesscensunnesasssipapeutebisravanevt vee 12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0; 100.9; 102.9} 107.1 111.5} 115.9 
Sweden... 4 14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3! 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 
United Kingdom 10.1 14.6 18.4 60.9 82.8 83.4 85.5 92.1} 98.1 100.3) 100.1 103.3} 105.8} 109.5 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


United States - - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5! 93.1) 97.5! 100.8 97.7! 94.3 94.3 94.3 
Canada.... 31.9 34.8 38.1 65.6 75.3 84.1 91.1 97.3; 105.1! 90.5 84.0 84.2 88.1 86.7 
Japan... nig 10.9 15.3 26.1 51.5 84.2 92.4 86.3| 83.1 90.9; 118.8) 130.1 135.1 115.1 101.7 
BOG SULIT casstettrenticesrsccasessunsivaitarces spansttcartenobrebictielit 20.1 28.0 42.1 90.0 76.8 76.9 Cai 8 89.2 90.6: 93.7 94.8) 111.8) 107.6 89.6 
Denmark.. ail 13.5 20.3 30.7 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3} 90.8 93.2 88.3) 100.7 96.1 87.0 
FLAN CB rs sceevesirniencxatoncraneniotaceiesveaceprpariedtiuessysicecceeneh 20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0) 91.5: 95.1 91.8} 100.0 96.1 81.1 
ELMAN cies onicisinscireratfvarsicatccaaclureaistessracicenenel 10.5 74 28.1 59.9 75.3 77.2 73.3 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8} 115.5} 111.6 93.5 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


le rates per 100 ful time workers® 


Industry and f ‘ 
Mie ees oaee 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993] 1994 *| 1995 | 1996 ‘| 1997‘ 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
Total cases ....... 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 1 
Lost workday cases.. 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 
Lost workdays... 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - = = 2 = 
igh ah hatioaehe and a fishing” | 
Total cases . 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 
Lost workday cases 5.6 5.7 5.6 57 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 44 
EOSUWOFKC AVS: se cerste ian caseppateutes okrasbasavssctivstisuces eerie nee 93.6 94.1 101.8) 100.9} 112.2} 108.3} 126.9 - = = =| = 
| 
Otel CASOS! a5. -:..ssahayrcies 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7h} 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 
Kost: workday ‘CASS \c.-c-.ccesceovaccaccsrannatcciscovcsecnuasatesirrreneneteecreterntcs 4.1 49 5.1 48 5.0 45 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 
LOS WOIK GAYS 52 So see sods saveatane cass tvasicdecssscc epee noes 125.9} 144.0) 152.1 137.2) 119.5} 129.6] 204.7 - = = = rs 
Construction 
TOtaliCases-neu cease edermrese: conten comeeascistes fervenices sceseces 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3] 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 
Lost workday cases.. 6.9 68 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 58 5.5 5.5 49 4.5 4.4 
Lost workdays... 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3! 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - = = 
General eae contractors: 
Total cases 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 
Lost workday cases.. 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 $5 5.4 5.1 §.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 
Lost workdays... 122.7 134.0 o2e2 HVE) 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - = = a 
Heavy construction, OMe Sunaina 
Total cases . “ sbemegs 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 1144 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 
Lost wonder SOS sae pe cess nenvnssunesouneanentur veep daslitenicuinnsteuanrssaancesnitcoess 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 Si 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 
LOSE WOIKGAYS: csevcuvuansncsusecesiows sovsssascanvuihictscnuevinntedeesondvzecasseveacaeuky 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases . 15.6 15.0 14.7) 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 | 10.4 10.0 
Lost workday o CAS OS ie iene rata cs avasosvacatecvattus sccsupenadieeaeaanie sete ence Te 7h 7.0; 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 
Lot WORK GOV S55 sash sat seven cahiehcataciavsincanasacisnedtscaantuniereoesonnbaeeaeed 140.4 135.7 141.1; 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - 
Manufacturing | 
MOtalicaSes f..2eave-sucasesceroctectsvcweetenecresise asses terewestisceeeecton sees 10.6 11.9 13.1} 134 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 
Lost workday cases. 47 Neen wg 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 55 5.3 49 4.8 
LSE WOKKGAYS cpio. ore ch a sins fs aad Sitawcs vane sted etnisedatoas 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - 
Durable goods: | 
ORONO BSOS 5. sateeneruertocscnciaccscuneds an euch aan uasevacrneneondeean er eeeie rs 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 oF 5.5 5.4 Sa 5.6 Dal 51 
LOSE WOTKCAYS sis sasca sia nics oncndwvuguacncarandsupssuncastuuvadeeuetnotneemeanioteny 87.1 96.8 Hafan! 116.5, 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 
Ost WOMKG ay: CAS OS asctisccrtctt ts oavondscopccbocs nsnediucodonce tac stuntenseyecevend 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 TY 7.0 6.8 6.5 
LOSE WOFKOAYSicetecee concen rseepeeencacxscscstvnvenncsauesdsaccecusssvsrssooes iat awerat 177.2 176.5 189.1 WAS) 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - = - 
Furniture and fixtures: | 
MORGU CBSO oo ono ccacassarcanen seh avonxtnstsavaniteseusareanecthegeaencee 16.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 
Lost workday cases 6.3 6.7 7.3 ie 78 Te 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 
Lost workdays... 103.0 103.6 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and lass products j 
Total cases . aS wastes 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 
Lost woecoay cases.. 6.5 He eS 7.4 73 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 Eye 6.0 5.7 
OSU WOO CAVS can co cct arene sien cas anntieatow ip nehas canon Oueraanty Opin camecnteed 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5} 156.0 152.2 - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: | | 
Total cases 13.6 17.0 19.4} Saf, 19.0 Vikel, UZ-5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 
LSSSU WACO CASOS: s5clcicnn cc cceenenapuswanstsspyo nr siassexientas cchvabneidesusennansn 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 7.3 7.2 le 6.8 res 
BOSE WONKGANS execs conn axpnaycostnkae cwsnoshne vs sstayune itis ceczelmbvrenascs sind 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3} 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - = 
Fabricated metal products: | | 
HOLA CASOS isssaty nessssetcacescozaseaceousccucnene stems ones tvstonenenieetae 16.0 17.0 18.8} 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 
Lost workday cases.. 6.8 7.2 8.0 79 79 mA 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
Lost workdayS.............06 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
MOLE CAS OS teecerecnccscessoesseustac cians Was senasanusnenssnansacasseuccnessesonsaar 10.7 113 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 Hits 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 
EQSUWOFKGAY CASCS vrasarscecktiascorsocdaeteitecncvadans Cuisesvavestonacicnavace4 4.2 44 4.7 48 47 4.4 4.2 42 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 
Lost workdays.... 72.0 lat 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - 
Electronic and other Paecncs Piscean a ae H 
Total cases . Parone rerne 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 
Lost workday 6 cases.. 7 et 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 
WOGUWOTKOAY Sie watenncetee nenrcerttesareaceercecsbaca score mrnaperasese7 49.8 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 = = = = = 
Transportation equipment: 
Total. cases cis. scsier 9.6 13.5 17.7} Ad 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 
Lost workday cases.. 41 5.7 6.6 6.8} 6.9 7.0 7.1 71 78 7.9 7.0 6.6 
Lost WorkdayS...........2:00c08 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - - 
Instruments and related products: j | 
NOLAN CASOS Fee srrestcharnnennce 5.3 5.8 6.1! 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 
Lost workday cases.. 23 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.7 PRT) 2.5 et 2.4 2.3 2.3 
Lost workdays... 42.2 43.9 51.5| 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - 
Miscellaneous manvtacturin industries: ei 
Total cases . iiadesdereeeeset foe en es 10.2 10.7 183 11.1 ilalexsy 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 
Lost workday CASCS, isu eaten Materecevereeettonl tec teansusuctose ss carivlossanse 4.3 4.6 5.1 Si) syall 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 
HORE WOK GAY Spat po ped atanca cxcastencasarinissronsser eveursnce co niuscasoncanenver oa 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6} 113.1 104.0) 108.2 - - - - - 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 Ti 
4 4 4 4 4 
Industry ane iype cl case 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989’ 1990 1991 1992 | 1993*| 19944) 1995‘ 1996‘ 1997 
Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6| 11.71 11.5 11.3) ~~ 10.7 10.5 Ee) 9.2 8.8 
Lost workday cases 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.51 5.6) 5.5 5.3) 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 44 
Lost workdays 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8} 116.9] 119.7 121.8 - - = = oS 
Food and kindred products: j 
Total cases 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1] 16.3 15.0 14.5 
Lost workday cases 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 
Lost WOrkdayS.........--.000+- 137.8} 153.7} 169.7] 174.7| 202.6) 207 2 211.9 - -| - - - 
| 
Tobacco products: 
Total ores isecdes eeaesersirrdacneat coche ee paceman d eaakeen tr aaeereamin ser esas 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 at 6.4 6.0 5.8 6.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 
Lost workday cases. 2.5 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2 8) 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 a fl 
Lost WOrkdayS........-...ccceeeeeeee 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = = = = 
ile mill products: | 
iow spindle : 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8 7 8.2 7.8 6.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.4 3.6 4.0 42 4.0 4 4 4.2| 4.1 4.0] 41 3.6 3.41 
LOSE WOTKCOV Sarin creak ox ery aavaessdavewavenis unit c¥isddvonmsuntsintensnetar-arses 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88 3) 87.1 - = = - - 
Apparel and other textile products: | | | 
ees ee 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8) 9.2 9.5) 9.0) 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 
Lost workday cases 27 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 
Lost WorkdayS........0:cc 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99 9) 104.6 - 3 - — = 
Paper and allied products: | 
Total cases e 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1) 11.2) 11.0} 9.9 9.6) 8.5) 7.9 73 
Lost workday cases 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 §.5 5:0) 5.0} 4.6 4.5) 4.2 3.8 3.7 
Lost workdays..... hae yan vQctexaacaxausenpassactavecerscotdaadvadeucs 99.5 122.3 124.3 132 9} 124.8; 122.7 125.9} - = | an 
Printing and publishin | | 
Toe cases 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9! 6.9} 6.7) 7.3 6.9} 6.7) 6.4 6.0 5:7 
Lost workday cases. 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3 2) 3.2 3.1 3.0) 3.0) 2.8 2.7 
Lost workdays... 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8) 69.8 74.5) 74.8 - -| 5 = = 
Chemicals and allied ei praciees: 
Total cases 6.3 7.0) 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0} 5.9 5.7 5.5 48 48 
Lost workday cases vay § 3:1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1] 2.8) 27 2.8) 2.7) 2.4 2.3 
Lost workdays. 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4" 61.6! 62.4 64.2) =| - -| = ~ 
Petroleum and coal products: | | | 
Total cases ea 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6! 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7) 48 4.6 4.3 
Lost workday cases 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 | 2.9 2.8 ZS 2.3) 2.4 2.5 2.2 
ee Roa? oy kc SEPP EEP EEE: CECT PPEPEE RSS ccd’ CEer PEPER teen PEPE RTE 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3) 68.2! 71.2 - = - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous peas) gs | ; 
Total cases ..... Rete pesapecescees tees mace ees 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2) 16.2 16.4] 14.5| 13.9) 14.0 12.9) 12.3 11.9 
Lost workday cases 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8) 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3) 5.8 
Lost workdayS............65 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3) 150.9} 153.3 - = = - - 
Leather and leather products: | 
Total cases 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5) 12.1) 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7} 10.6 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9| 5.4| 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 
LOSE WORK AYS: ots casa os vn cson nascent caer radsctasaranies cacti sapeect ceeaty 83.4 114.5) 128.2} 130.4) 152.3) 140.8] 128.5) - - =) -| - 
Transportation and public utilities | | 
Total cases 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3} 9.1 9.5| 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday case: eee 4.8 49 5.1 5.3 5.5 §.4! 5.1 5.4) 55) §.2 5.1 48 
LOSEWOFKCAYS. corossse+sonca-nessasrsnssatisensssnseeserastedessuseeoerrnstebsrrneseienese 102.1} 108.1} 118.6! 121.5) 13414) 140.0) 144.0] - -| — a = 
} } | | 
| 
Total cases Tet tt 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6} 8.4) 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8) 6.7 
Lost workday case: 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4) 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 
Lost workdays.... Be EMIT AECD TPAD) ELM ATT CY EERE eC OCTET 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1} = <i os = = 
Wholesale trade: | | 
AI Ela SEA HOID cree csany pp Koss aninsc sd Vasckane a7 exomaeserupsndaaonoscenescaay ies 7.2 7.4 7.6 ware 7.4 7.2 7.6} 7.8) 7.7] 7.5| 6.6 6.5 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 Rid 3.7 3 6| 37 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 
LOSt WOFKdAYS.....cec ec eeee eee 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 ms 792 82 4| - - = = ee 
Retail trade: | 
Total cases 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1] 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.6 6.9 6.8 
Lost workday case: 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 
EOGUW OT OAUG: ss sascncoevuvcinsacisinnasvereieesvennexeintsiiscris ivatoutthunianneanal 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2| 69.1 79.2 - - - - ~ 
Finance, Insurance, and real estate : 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2F 2.6 2.4 2.2 
9 9 9 9 1.1] 1.1) 1.2 1.2 1 1.0 9 0.9 
LOSt WOFKAAYS..........0cc cesses 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1) 32.9 - ~ - - - 
| 
i 
Total cases 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.6 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 
Lost workday cases 2.5 2.7 2.6 2.7 3.0 2.8 2.8, 2.8 2.6 2.5 


Lost workdays........ 


‘ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


weeks per year). 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 Survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


Occupational Injuries. 


° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-97 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1992-96 19967 1997 
Average Number Number Percent 

Total tccssces 6,331 6,202 6,218 100 
MYANSPOrtAtlOn INCA SMES seces-css ec ccc -cacasaceestmsspser oo pucer en cvassevarseneancece 2,587 2,601 2,599 42 
MighWayincidentPe Saat at eens ccsccocccovctoeeren etna tear ace 1,287 1,346 1,387 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. 640 667 639 10 
Moving in same direction.. is a 104 96 103 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 228 220 229 4 
Movirig’ini intersection, <-2c.csv.vsssssscssxcsteseacseustesasccctiece eatsveccess 125 153 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment...............:eee 231 243 280 5 
Non collision inCident..........:ccceseereseeseseeneeneens 343 352 384 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision......... : 250 266 295 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.. 4 400 374 377 6 
Overtuimedtecscsecsastecuess cece ieee earepree mene mcate tere neRastcs | 213 206 216 3 
AN CHAU ee i occ tniccesssascszcobtcssensdsdees snes eoaveedelansaceetaneeseay, 334 324 261 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle.. ; 369 353 367 6 
WV ateraveMiclesinCiONt.jcccc.cecssvesacvcascees covensesriees-seteesttesteesssnsexetee 106 119 109 2 
RAI AYR tess ssicneesenniarnvexaect evan sensuecete saveus eek, due eeaeeenne pea 78 74 93 1 
ASSAUNS ANGiViOlONt ACCS .io..-cccccceceancosuensecueercer neces ee reeetoemncaeee eae 1,275 1,165 1,103 18 
NOMIC GS aeex cxuncowcestes'acaprscsusvevsvovassecacesteveresencescesneresctvacsceenrs feeetys 1,032 927 856 14 
Shooting 839 761 705 11 
Stabbing 78 80 73 1 
Other, including bombing 115 86 78 fl 
Seit-Inflicted! Injuries isccecscstsacus te awavenereeness ost ae te eect. oetastvapor dee 213 204 212 3 
Contact with objects and equipment... .........eseeseceseeeeseeeeseeeee 998 1,010 1,034 17 
Struck by object... rs 568 582 578 9 
Struck by falling object... 365 403 384 6 
Struck: byiflying! ObleCticcw-sseeeeces sex teee eertenasese 69 58 53 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects...............0665 289 285 320 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery............:: cece 147 146 189 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.....................00eeee 122 131 118 2 
Fallsts cos metre csestet een ee cc eee iene eee | 645 691 715 ih 
Fall to lower level... 562 610 652 10 
Fall from ladder.. 87 97 116 2 
Fall fROM OOF 2cccen0ire cc eee van sep garcteneveesstntysssccneavnsecupewossecnsenpaterts ve 130 149 154 2 
Fallifronvscaftold) Staging: <..--<ss-scsesercsenssccranvercatcrunsbancecessussracd 79 88 87 1 
FallOn:SamMe 1OVEN Nos hesasels ack duce eh orete eee ee een seaceemned 56 52 44 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments..............---, 596 533 550 9 
GContactiwith SlOctic:CUrentirccctcscssstecescecees-cr-recuwsxtesrsssntveanconrssed 327 281 297 5 
Contact with overhead power liN@S..............:cscesccseeseeeescessereees 128 116 138 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. “a8 42 33 40 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. 121 123 123 2) 
Inhalation of SUbStANCES............ceseesceeseeeseeeeeeteeeeee 19 76 59 1 
OXYGQEMGECTICIONCY rorcrccsesrecuresorancanvencrsarevaxccessstyenevecsueeeesansneaeeested 105 95 87 1 
Browning ssubmiersioniecscasss.cesace tcc eer nee reas iets 81 70 70 1 
FIT@S ANG'OXPIOSIONS rere vec ewes cv ene nnn arate sarensUnasneveseewvatuacescasaensacces) 193 185 196 3 
Other events orexposures -2.5 sce eee tren 37 17 21 _ 

Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness ° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
Classification Structures. NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 


? The BLS news release issued August 7, 1997, reported a 


total of 6,112 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1996. Since 
then, an additional 90 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1996 to 6,202. 


categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 
percent or data that are not available or that do not meet 
publication criteria. 
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Compensation and Working 
Conditions | 
Reports on occupational pay; employ} 

| benefits; employer costs for employed! 

_ compensation including costs for wag} 

salaries, and benefits; occupational 

injuries and illnesses; and human 
current, timely, and authoritative data the |" resource issues. Supporting data 

Statistics has to offer. $13.00 domestic $16.25 foreign 


_.% Monthly Labor Review Producer Price Indexes 


Producer price movements by 
stage of processing and for the net 
output of mining and manufacturing. — 
Greater detail than anywhere else. 
Also includes analytical articles. 
Includes annual supplement 
$34.00 domestic $42.50 foreign 
Supplement only: $29.00 domestic 


$36.25 foreign 


The oldest and most autho 1 
Government research 
» economics and soci 
Research articles, b 
developments in i 
relations, current é 


Current statistics for 
individual States, and alr 
areas. Charts, tables, and 1 
and analytical articles. 


ove) ae 
and rates fc! 
—s F oed on commodity and service groups 
s —- for selected areas. Charts, and 


= 
e- Geir technical articles. 
ee oe $27.00 domestic $33.75 foreign 
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